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THE EDITOR’S PREFACE TO VOLU ME VIII, 


Dubois the past few years the civilised world has begun to realise the 
advantages accruing to scientific research, with the result that an ever- 
*moreaaing amount of time and thought is being devoted to various branches 
of soience. 

No Study has progressed more rapidly than chemistry. This science 
may be divided roughly into several branches: namely, Organic, Physical, 
Inorganic, and Analytical Chemistry. It is impossible to write any single 
text-book which shall contain within its two covers a thorough treatment of 
• any one of these branches, owing to the vast amount of information that has 
been accumulated. .The need is rather for a series of text-books dealing more 
or less comprehensively with each branch of chemistry. This has already 
been attempted by enterprising firms, so far as physical and analytical 
chemistry are concerned; and the present series is designed to meet the 
needs of inorganic chemists. One great advantage of this procedure lies in 
the, fact that our knowledge of the different sections of science does not 
pspgreas at the same rate. Consequently, as soon as any particular part 
advances out of proportion to others, the volume dealing with that Bection 
may be easily revised or rewritten as occasion requires. 

Some method of classifying the elements for treatment in this way is 
olearly essential, and we have adopted the Periodic Classification with slight 
alterations, devoting a whole volume to the consideration of the elements in 
each vertical columft, ks will be evident from a glance at the scheme in the 
Frontispiece. 

In the first volume, In addition to a detailed account of the Elements of 
of Inorganic Chemistry, are discussed. 
_ i selection of material for this volume, 
present to Die reader a dear account of 
lie Chemistry 



ed to write 


' Group 0, the general 
Particular pains have i 
and an attempt haa^beetTMade 
the principles upon which our knowledge of modern 
is baaed. 

Alfkhe outset it may be well to explain that it was not I 
a complete text-book of Physical Chemistry, Numerous Excellent works 
Aaye'afroady been devoted to this subject, and a volume ou euch lines would 
serve afi a suitable introduction to this series. Whilst Physical 
Qieftuatry desk with the general principles applied to all branches of 
•loeofetidal chemistry, our aim has been to emphasise their application to 
Chemistry, with which branoh of the subject this series of text- 
if Olchttively concerned. To this end practically all the illustrations 
' to the:dfcwi and principles discussed in .Volume I. deal with inorganic 

V m Kgay subjects, suoh as the methods employed in the 

(Uatof nunatiOBi of atomic weights, which are not generally regarded 



' yiii * tsxt-BooK or lsommc cJuaronsT.' 

. atlorraing part, of Physical Chemistry, Yet thee* mm subjects of supreme 
importance to the student of Inorganic Chemistry, and are accordingly 
included in the Introduction, , • 

' Hydrogen ami the ammonium salta are dealt with in Volume IL, along 
with the Elements of Croup I. The poeition of the rare earth metals in the 
Periodic Classification has for many years been a source of difficulty. They 
hate all been included in Volume IV., along with the Elements of Croup III., 
as this wss found to be the most suitable place for them. 

Many alloys and compounds hare an equal claim to be considered in two 
or more volumes of this series, but this would entail unnecessary duplication. 
For sample, alloys of oopper and tin might be dealt with in Volumes II. and 
IV. respectively. Similarly, certain double salts — suoh, for example, as ferrous 
ammonium sulphate— might very logically be included in Volume II. under 
ammonium, and in Volume IX. under iron. As a general rule this difficulty* 
has been overcome by treating complex substances, containing two or more 
metals or bases, in that volume dealing with the metal or base which belongs 
to the highest group of the Periodic Table. For example, the alloys of copper 
and tin are detailed in Volume V. along with tin, since copper occurs earlier, 
namely in Volume II. Similarly, ferrous ammonium sulphate is discussed in 
Volume IX. under iron, and not under ammonium in Volume II. The ferro- ■ 
cyanides are likewise dealt with in Volume IX. 

Bat even with this arrangement it has not always been found easy to 
adopt a perfectly logical line of treatment. For example, in the olAomates 
and permanganates the chromium and manganese function as part of the 
acid radiclea and are analogous to sulphur and chlorine in sulphates and 
perchlorates; so that they should be treated in the volume dealing with .the 
metal acting as base, namely, in the case of potassium permanganate, under 
potassium in Volume II. But the alkali permanganatee possess such close 
analogies with one another that separate treatment of these salts hardly seems 
desirable. They are therefore considered in Volume VIII. 

Numerous other little irregularities of a like nature occur, but it is hoped 
that, by means of carefully compiled indexes and frequent cross referencing 
in the texts of the separate volumes, the student will experience no difficulty 
in finding the information he requires. * 

Particular care has been taken with the seotions dealing with the atomio 
weights of the elements in question. The figures given are not necessarily 
those to be found in the original memoirs, but have been recalculated, except 
where otherwise stated, using the following fundamental values : — 

Hydrogen = 100762. Oxygen - 16 000. 

Sodium = 22*996. Sulphur = 32066. 

Potassium - 39*100. Fluorine — 19016. 

Silver -107*880. Chlorine- 36*467. 

Carbon = 12*003. * Bromine- 79*916. 

Nitrogen « 14008. Iodine -126*920, 

By adopting this method it is easy to compare directly the results of earlier,) 
investigators with thoee ofwmore recent date, and moreover it renders thj 
data for the different elements strictly comparable throughout the whole ■ 
eerie* '-.-S' - . : > 

OSr aim haa not been to make the volumee absolutely exhaustive, as 
®i fould render them unnecessarily bulky and expensive ; rather hit it 
pifP eontribjl», eoni»e and suggestive seoount* of the various topics, 



and to append numerous references to the leading works end memoirs dealing 
with the same. Every effort has been made to render these references 
accurate and reliable, and it is hoped that they will prove a useful feature 
8f the series. The more important abbreviations, which are substantially 
tire same as those adopted by the Chemical Sooiety, are detailed in the 
subjoined list. 

In order that the series shall attain the maximum utility, it is necessary 
to arrange for a certain amount of uniformity throughout, and -this involves 
the suppression of the personality of the individual author to a corresponding 
extent for the sake of the common welfare. It is at once my duty and my 
pleasure to express my sincere appreciation of the kind and ready manner 
in which the authors have accommodated themselves to this task, which, 
without their hearty co-operation, could never have been successful. 1 take 
this opportunity, also of expressing my great indebtedness to Mr H. F. V. 
.Little, B.Sc.,- who has rendered invaluable services during the editing of this 
volume. Finally, I wish to acknowledge the unfailing courtesy of the 
publishers, Messrs Charles Griffin <fc Co., who have done everything in their 
power to render the work straightforward and easy. 

J. NEWTON FRIEND. 

July 1915. 




PREFACE. 


TbS present volume aims at giving a -tolerably complete, but not exhaustive, 
aocount of the ehief chemical and physical properties of the Elements of the 
seventh group of the Periodic Table, comprising the halogens and manganese, 
together with those of their compounds. The most important manufacturing 
orations are briefly described, but not minutely, since technical details are 
lit reserved for treatises specially devoted to that branch of chemistry. 

I The halogens are of peculiar interest to the modern chemist, inasmuch as 
fey enter prominently into the spheres of Organic, Inorganic, Physical, and 
aalytical Chemistry. Not only have some of the most important researches 
in pure chemistry centred about the halogens, but great industries involving 
millions of pounds sterling, and giving employment to tens of thousands of 
men, have been developed in connection with their manufacture and that of 
their compounds. During the last decade the value of manganese has been 
increasingly realised, particularly in regard to th» manufacture of special 
alloys and Bteels. Reference will be made to these in Volume IX. of this 
series. The more important salts of manganese, together with the manganates 
and permanganates, are described in the present work. As might be ex- 
pected, the literature relating to these elements ramifies into that of so 
many different sciences that it is difficult to follow it completely, even when 
the resources of a large library are placed at one's disposal. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the present volume will prove of use to the reader, not only 
by presenting to him in a clear and concise manner a general account of the 
elements concerned, but by virtue of the numerous references cited to the 
standard literature bearing on different phases of the subjects dealt with in 
the text. Every effort has been made to render these references accurate and 
reliable ; nearly all of them have been checked against the original memoirs. 
Most of the figures in this work have been drawn by Mr J. S. Scholer, B.Sc., 
to whom the Authors have pleasure in expressing their indebtedness; and 
.some of the drawings illustrating the manufacturing processes, and certain 
'descriptive matter relating to the manufacture of chlorine, hydrochloric acid, 
etc., are included by kind permission of Messrs Crosby Lockwood & Son. The 
Authors are indebted to Mr F. W. Clifford, Librarian of the Chemical Society, 
for kindly checking the list of Journals given on pages xvii and xviii, and 
for makin g some useful suggestions in connection therewith. 

:!~iii ’conclusion, the Authors wish to thank the Editor, Dr J. Newton 
Ffftjad, and Mr H. F. V. Little, B.Sc., for the great trouble they haye taken 
uteheekjpg the mass of physical data and in recalculating some of them to 
ttS&em units. Tim Authors* labour has been materially lightened by this 

« - GEOFFREY MARTIN. 

ERNEST ^NCASTEB. 
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THE HALOGENS AND THEIR ALL IES. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The Elements of the Seventh Ghoop considbbed as a Whom. 

The elements fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine form a natural group of 
closely allied bodies known as “ The Halogens.” Manganese, on the other 
hand, constituting the electropositive branch of the seventh group, is quite 
dissimilar in its properties. 

Occurrence and Relative Abundance of the Halogens and 
Manganese.— All the four elements, fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
are very widely distributed, occurring principally in the form of minerals, as 
enumerated under the respective elements. All also occur in organic matter, 
both vegetable and animal, and also in minute traces in certain waters. 

, When we compare the relative abundance of these elements, however, we 
must at once be struok with the fact that they occur to very unequal extents. 
Chlorine and fluorine are far more abundant, both absolutely and relatively, 
than any of the other two halogens. Many thousands of millions of tons of 
chlorine are stored up combined with sodium and other metalB in soa-water, 
and in the great solid salt deposits which occur in various parts of the 
world aifll in the seas. The quantities of bromine and iodine found are, 
compared with the amount of chlorine, relatively insignificant. For example, 
aoEording to Vogt,' the earth’s crust, taken as a whole, contains 0-175 per 
cent qf chlorine, 0-025 to 0-040 per cent of fluorine, hut only about 0'001 per 
(^t. bromine and O'OOOl per cent, of iodine ; or, roughly, to every 1000 parts 
by weight of .chlorine present in the earth's crust, there occur 140 to 230 
jarts of fluorine but only about 6 parts of bromine and 0-6 part of iodine. 


\,As regards data on the relative abundance of the elements, including the halogens, 
the reader should see 3. H. L. Vogt Ztilaek. prakt. Otologk, 1898, pp. 228, 314, 877, 413 ; 
1899, u 1(7. AleoF. W. Clarke, Butt. Phil. So c. Wiuhingtm, B. II., 1889; Butt. U.S. 
(hoi. Sump, 1891, Ho. 78 ; 1897, Ho, 148 ; 1900, Ho. 188. 
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depends upon the existence of polyhalides of certain elements which 
decompose into lower, halides on heating with liberation of free halogen. 
Thus cerium tetrafluoride, CeF 4 , breaks up on heating into free fluorine and 
a lower fluoride. 1 

A similar liberation of fluorine occurs when potassium hydrogen 

fluorplumbate 1 is heated;— 

K 8 HPbF 8 = K 3 PbF, + HF 
K a PbF 7 = 3KF + PbF 2 + F s . 

In an analogous manner the unstable lead tetra-chloride PbCl 4 breaks up on 
warming into the di-chloride PbCl s and free chlorine. The liberation of 
chlorine from mangaftese di-oxide and hydrochloric acid on warming is 
supposed to be due to the formation of an unstable chloride, MnCl 8 or MnCl,, 
which then splits up into the stable lower chloride, MnClj and free chlorine. 2 

Relationship of the Halogens to the other Elements of the 
Periodic System. — Before considering the halogen group as a whole, a few 
words must be said as regards 
their relationship to the other 
elements of the periodic system. 

In the first place, when we 
contrast the properties of the 
elements. at the extremities of 
each cycle of the periodic system, 
a very remarkable fact appears. 

The elements fluorine, chlorine,, 
bromine, and iodine are the op- 
posite in chemical properties to 
the elements hydrogen, lithium, 
sodium, potassium, rubidium, and 
cteBium. The one series, indeed, 
may be considered to be the 
chemical antipodes of the other *FiG. t 1.— Affinities of lithium and 

series of elements. fluorine compared. 

This fact is best illustrated 

.by a ooutrast of the chemical attractions that the two series of elements 
exhibit. For example, tig. 1 shows the “affinity curve” exhibited by the 
two elements lithium and fluorine for the elements Li, Be, B, C, N, 0, F, 
considered in succession ; while corresponding curves may he shown for the 
elements sodium and ohlorine. It will be noticed that the two curves are 
diametrically opposite in character, and that the curves for the alkali metals 
are almoflt “ mirror images ” of those for the halogen elements. 3 

• Moreover; a close study of the chemical properties of the individual 
members of the alk&li metals and halogen series of elements and those of 
neighbouring ekmeats brings to light the fact that F, Cl, Br bear almost 
eftetly tie same relationship to the elements of Groups VII. and VI. as do 
Li/Na, ajkd £ to ’the elements of Groups I. and II. The resemblance goes 
jpto detail For example, Li differs appreciably in properties from Na and 

b Brsnuer, IVmu. Often, See., 1882, 41 , 88 ; 1894, 65 , 899. 

.’■$ DiSOQMOCLQB Ph «r - 

mJ* offiw Marsh, tieuarchee on the Affinities of the Elements (Churchill, 1905), p. 183 ; 

Rostock, 190*. , 
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£, sod tends to resemble somewhat the elements of the next group, namely 
Be and Mg. So also the corresponding element at the other extreme of the 
cycle of elements Li, Be, B, C, N, 0, F, namely F, differs appreciably in 
properties from Cl and Br, and tends to resemble the element of the next 
group, namely 0. We give part of the periodic system to illustrate this 
remark:— 

Groups L II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. 

Li—* Be B C N 0 -«-F 

t t 

Na Mg A1 Sc P S Cl 

i ' Br 

IU> t 

t 

Cs 

As the arrows indicate, it seems as if F, on the one hand, tends to pass out 
of Group VII. into Group VI., and that Li, similarly, tendB to pass out of 
Group I. into Group II. Moreover, a corresponding similarity in change of 
properties is manifested in the heavier members of each series. Thus F and 
Na, as a rule, tend to remain monovalent, — or at least attain their greatest 
state of chemical repose or equilibrium in a monovalent state. However, 
iodine shows a very strong tendency to exhibit a multiple valency : its highest 
oxide, 1,0., is by far the most stable of its oxides ; the lowest oxide, 1,0, is 
so unstable that it has not yet been isolated. 

In other wordB, as we go from fluorine towards iodine, with increase of 
atomic weight there seems to be an increasing tendency for stable higher 
oxides to appear, which finally exceed the lower oxides in stability. 

Now the same thing appears among the elements of Group I, as we 
proceed downwards from Li towards Cs, e.g. the higher oxides of potassium, 
ctesium, and rubidium are mudh more stable than the lower oxides of the type 
M,0. In fact, the analogy of F, Cl, Br, and I, when compared with Li, Na, fc, , 
and Cs may be followed into detail by the curious reader : — e.g. both series of 
elements are usually monovalent when they combine with elements of the' 
opposite polarity ; there is also a curious parallelism in the successive increase 
in the atomic weights as we go from member to member (only in the halogen 
aeries of elements the member strictly corresponding with Li is missing) : for 
example, the difference in atomic weight between F and Cl is 16 5, and 
between Na and £ it is 16 ; between Cl and Br it is 44 '6, and between K and 
Bb it is 46 ; between Br and I the difference is 44, between Bb and Cs (t is 48. 

So striking in many respects is the analogy between the halogens on file , 
one hand and the alkali metals on the other, that Orme Masson [the writers 
belieTe emmeoualyj 1 actually proposed to classify hydrogen~<the Apt 
element of the alkali group— with the halogens instead of with the alkalies. ° 
The causes of this analogy between the halogens and the alkali eltmsots 
are quite unknown. No doubt when the causes whioh brought the periodic 
system of elements into existence are known, this and similar problems will 


SH 


Om Sta, UMJ& US j QeoAsy Martin, Om. Sm, 1M1, 
"" ' m v mt, 408 . 
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receive their explanation, as the resemblances here discussed are tar too 
numerous and detailed to be the result of chance. The relationship between 
theeWcyeiw and manganese is considered on p. 20. 

Relationship of the Halogens to each other— We now proceed to 
discuss the relationships which the successive elements of the halogen group, 
viz. F, Ci, Br, T, bear to each other. 

In the first place, chlorine, bromine, and iodine form a closely connected 
triad of elements, the atomic weight of bromine, and also many of its 
properties, being intermediate between those of chlorine and iodine. 
Fluorine stands outside this triad, and, like the first members of most groups, 
has properties which diverge considerably from those of chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine. This appears, for example, in the following table of atomic 
vseights and differences: — 


F 

Cl 

Br 

I 


At Wt. 
19 

35-46 

79-92 

126-92 


Differences. 

16-46 

44-46 

47-00 


An examination of the physical properties of the halogen elements, which 
are set forth in the accompanying table, ,p. 6, shows that there exists a 
regular gradation in property as we pass from fluorine to iodine. For example, 
there is a' continuous deepeuing in colour, a steady rise in the melting- and 
boiling-points, a gradual increase in the density of the halogens when in a 
liquid state, and a steady diminution of solubility in water as we pass from 
fluorine to iodine. The atomic volume (i.e. the volume occupied by the atomic 
weight of the solidified halogen) also steadily increases from fluorine to 
iodine ; likewise the power of dissociating into atoms with rise of temperature. 
For example, no dissociation has been detected with fluorine 1 * * (although the 
experimental data do not seem very reliable in this case), whereas chlorine 
diminishes very sensibly in density at temperatures upwards of 1400’ ; s 
bromine vapour at 1570’ 0. has diminished by one-third of its normal value, 
showing that the dissociation of the bromine, Br 2 , molecules into single atoms 
is well developed at this temperature. 8 In the ease of iodine we get a 
perceptible diminution of the vapour density at as low a temperature as 
700°, and the dissociation is complete at 1700’ C. when iodine gas exists 
entirely in the form of single atoms. 4 * * 

This general behaviour is only to be expected in view of the increase in 
electropositive (i.e. metallic) character with increase of atomic weight, since 
metallic vapours usually exist in a monatomic state and iodine approaches 
in character to a metal far more closely than either chlorine or bromine. 

• In the aooompanying table of properties manganese is also included. 

.Fluorine is the most electronegative, not only of this series of elements, 

but of .all the known elements as well. 

• Therd is an increase of electropositiveness from fluorine through chlorine 
and bromine to iodine, and consequently a corresponding decrease in chemioal 


1 Moissan, Gtmpt. rrrul., 1904, 136 , 729. 

a Laager and Meyer, Pymhmtme Vnttrmchnngm, p; 46 (Vieweg, 1885). 

•V. Mever and ZMblin, Be r,, 1880, 13, 405; Crafts, Compt. rmd., 1880, 90, 188; 

Penana and Atkinson, jSeiiscA pkynkai. Qtm., 1900, 33, 216. 

ATs'Mey a, Ar., 1880, 13, 894, 1010, 110*.; V. MSJer and Blitz, **•-, 1889, M, 726; 

MSat and drafts, r«w,, 1880, 90, 690 : 1881, 9*, 89. 
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1 From Caven and Lander’s SgtUvuUie Inorganic Chrmiwtry, 1911, p. 288. 
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activity towards the positive element hydrogen. This is only a particular 
instance of the general law observable among the elements of any one group 
ofsthe periodic system, that increase of ptomic weight tends to bring out 
metallic properties (cf. C, Si, Go, Sn, Pb or N, P, As, Sb, Bi) ; and so as we go 
from fluorine towards iodine, metallic properties [i.e. electropositiveness) tend 
to appear, as will be seen when we come to deal with iodine. 

The extraordinary ohemical attraction fluorine has for hydrogen shows 
itself in its power of combining with this element in the dark with the 
evolution of heat and light, and by its power of displacing chlorine from 
hydrogen chloride and also from its combination with such metals as sodium 
and potassium. This extraordinary affinity of fluorine for hydrogen, however, 
is simultaneously accompanied by a complete inability to combine with 
pxygen under any known conditions, 

It thus seems that the atoms ot the extremely electronegative element 
fluorine, although capable of combining stably with each other to iorm 
the molecule Fj, are yet incapable of combining with the atoms of the 
somewhat less negative element oxygen : so feeble, indeed, iB the affinity of 
fluorine for oxygen that it actually does not unite with oxygen and hydrogen 
together so ai to produce oxyacids analogous to chloric or bromic acids, 
HClOj, HBrO„ or hypochloroua or bypobromous acids, HC10, HBrO. Even 
bromine, 'which 'is incapable of producing oxides, produces oxy-acids of this 
sort, and so the affinity of fluorine for oxygen is considerably less than that 
of bromine for tbe same element, and much less than that of chlorine for 


It is also incapable of combining chemically with tbe strongly electro- 
negative element chlorine, although it forms well-defined compounds with 
the more electropositive elements Br and I ; for example, BrF s and 1 K. are 
well known: It is thus obvious that the two most electronegative elements 
' ooutiguous to fluorine in the periodic system, viz. 0 and Cl, possess such a 
feeble affinity for fluorine that they produce no compounds with it. This 
is a general law. Elements which approach each other nearest in either 
their positive or negative character possess the least affinity for each other. 

Fluorine also does not unite with nitrogen directly, although nitroxy- 
fluoridee are known. 

The fluoride NF 8 is unknown, and is certainly less stable than ,vu 3 , 
since it cannot be produced by methods analogous to those which produce 
NClj. The affinity of nitrogen for fluorine, therefore, appears to be 
very small. Thus, by inspecting the periodic table, we see that there 
eiists a . restricted area around fluorine which contains those element* 
whioh do not form compounds with fluorine, thus 

He* 


Li Be B 0 
Na Mg Al So 


N* O* F He*- 

P S Cl * Ar * 

As Se Br Kr* 

Te I Xe* 


Those elements marked with * do not unite with fluorine 

Fluorine, however, is so intensely electronegative that it is capable of 
etftnbining with most electronegative elements (which in respect to it are 
to form stable compoundB. . 

- ■?. yUKm .wb producibg no compound with oxygen or chlorine, fluorine 
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forma stable fluorides with bromine, iodine, sulphur, selenium, snd tellurium 
—all negative elements. 

The analogy of fluorine to oxygen is very marked. This analogy was 
first pointed out by Moissan 1 in 1891, but Geoffrey Martin* appears to have 
been the first who undertook a detailed study of the oauses whioh make 
fluorine the element which most strongly resembles oxygen in its general 
properties and in those of its compounds. He showed, for example, from a 
detailed study of the oxides, fluorides, chlorides, and bromides of the elements, 
that fluorine resembles oxygen more closely than does ohlorine, etc., because 
fluorine approaches oxygen more closely than ohlorine as regards the intensity 
of the force with which it attracts a given radiele. In other words, the 
chemical similarity of these two elements arises from the fact that they both 
attract the same radicles with nearly the same intensity of force. Again, tl\p 
heats of formation of the fluorides stand oloser to the heats of formation of 
the corresponding oxides than to those of the corresponding chlorides, thus 
proving that the intensity of the force which holds the atoms together in the ' 
fluorides stands nearer to that which holds the atoms together in the 
corresponding oxides than in the corresponding chlorides. Thus we have : — 


(H, Cl) — 22 Cals. (H, F)=. 37 6 Cals. (H, 0,) = 34 2 Cals. 
(Si,, Cl) = 39 - 4 „ (Si„F) = 67-3 „ (Si„ 0,) = 54-8 „ 


Moreover, the fluorides and oxides approach each other more closely as 
regards solubility, volatility, and fusibility than do chlorides and oxides ; the 
resemblance in tbis respect is much closer between fluorides and oxides than 
between chlorides and oxides : for example, the non-metallio fluorides and 
also oxides are more volatile thao the corresponding non-metallic chlorides. 
Conversely the metallic fluorides and also metallic oxides are less volatile 
than the corresponding metallic chlorides. 

These facts are strikingly illustrated by a comparison of hydrogen fluoride 
with water (oxygen hydride) and the other halogen acids. 

The following table 3 shows that hydrogen fluoride approaches more, 
closely to oxygen hydride (water), both in chemical and physical properties, 
than any of the other halogen compounds : — , 


Substance. 

BP. 

M.P, 

Bange of Fluidity. 
d,P.-M,P. 

Equivalent Heat 
of Formation. 


•r,.s 





•ft 

•c. 

•c. 

Gala. 

; HJ) . . . 

+ 100 

0 • 

100 

+ 44-2 

HK. . . . 

+ 18 '4 

- 92-4 

111-74 

+ 4P-8 

HC1 . ... 

88-7 - 

-111-1 

■27-4 

+2S-0, , 

[HBr . . . 

- 64-4 

‘ - 870 

24 

+ 8-4 

HI . . . . 

- 44 ’1 

- $0*8 

18*7 

- 40 * 


Notice that of all these hydrides HF is the one whose hest of formation 
Approaches nearest to that of water ; that its boiling-point ties nearest to. 


1 

’ Was, B*sttW, nNm WartieS AfimUm of Jihi Bl—mlt, p. 88. - 
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that of water ; that its range of fluidity ( i.e . the difference between the B.P. 
and M.P. approaches nearest to that of water (H 2 O = 100°, HF=1H"*7); 
that while all the other hydrides are so volatile as to be gaseous at ordinary 
temperatures, water and HF alone are colourless mobile liquids at ordinary 
temperatures; that while HC1, HBr, and HI are all exceedingly 'powerful 
aoids at ordinary temperatures, HF is an extremely weak acid, being nearly 
twenty times weaker than hydrochloric acid, and over thirteen times weaker 
than even hydriodic acid, as shown in the following numbers 


• 

“ Avidity. ’’ 

HF. 

. 0*05 (Thomsen) 

HCl 

. 1*00 

HBr 

. 0*89 

HI . 

. 0*70 


Now, water also as a very weak acid, and in this respect also hydrogen fluoride 
approaches water more closely than any of the other halogen acids ; also 
in its possessing, like water, a polymerised molecule (HF)„ when in a liquid 
state. 

Oxygen and fluorine both tend to make an element with which they 
combine exhibit a higher grade of valency than does chlorine. 1 For example, 
the stablest oxide of manganese at ordinary temperatures is Mn s O a . Also 
the stablest fluoride is MnF s , whereas the stablest chloride is MnCl s , MnCl s 
being an excessively unstable body, spontaneously decomposing at ordinary 
temperatures into MnCl 2 and free chlorine. Again, S0 3 is, at ordinary 
temperatures, a quite stable body, not parting with 0 below a red heat. 
Similarly SF 6 is very stable. But SC1 6 is too unstable to exist at ordinary 
temperatures, and SC1 4 is only capable of existing below - 20“ C. The same 
relation exists between the oxide, fluoride, and chloride of P and I. The 
fluorides, in fact, almost invariably follow the oxides and not the chlorides as 
regards stability. 

Comparison of the Compounds of the Halogens with Positive 
•Elements, such as Hydrogen and the Metals. —These are by far the 
most stable and characteristic compounds of the halogens, as indeed is only 
to be expected from the pronounced negative character of all the elements of 
the halogen group. Compared with these compounds, the substances pro- 
duced by the union of halogens among themselves, or with other non-metals 
such as oxygen, or nitrogen, are at best excessively unstable. We will 6rst 
deal with the compounds the halogens produce with, hydrogen. 

The stability of the compounds which the halogens form with hydrogen 
decreases as‘ we proceed from fluorine* towards iodine ; so that hydrofluoric 
acid is the most and hydriodic acid is the least . stable of these compounds. 
This is shown by their heats of formation * 


HF. 
HC1 
HBr 
HI . 


38,600 calories. 
22,000 „ 
8400 „ 

-6000 „ 


fluorine, therefore, displaces chlorine, bromine, or iodine from their 
compounds with hydrogen, or, in general, electropositive elements such as 

1 Raitn, ovw <U. 

* Berthelot sad Moisnn, Ann. Okim. iAw., 1891, [vi.], 33, 5701 Thomsen, Thtmo- 
cbmucht VnUrKtkMgm (Lripiig, 1888- j), li. pp. 20, 28, snd 88. 
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metals ; chlorine will similarly displace bromine and iodine, and bromine will 
displace iodine only. 

The relative instability of hydrobromio and hydriodie acid, as compared 
with hydrofluorio and hydrochloric acid, explains why the two former acids 
cannot be obtained pure by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on the 
corresponding alkali salts. Bromine and iodine are liberated owing to the 
oxidation of the hydr&cids by sulphuric acid, thus 

2HX + H;SO ( « SOj q* 2H,0 + Xj, 

whereas, owing to their great stability, HF and HC1 are not thus decomposed, 
and so oan be liberated, thus : — 

,MX + HjS0,-HX + MHS0 4 . 

Here M stands for a metal and X for a halogen. 

Consequently Mr, and still more markedly HI, are reducing agents on 
account of the ease with which decomposition occurs, hydrogen separating at 
moderate temperatures 

2HX-E 1 +X 1 . 

This reducing action is not exhibited by HC1 or HF on account of their 
superior stability. 

By substituting phosphoric acid for sulphuric acid, however, in their 
preparation we can get HBr and HI liberated in an undeoomposed state, 
as phosphoric acid is more difficult to reduce than sulphuric 

I1,P0 4 + 3MX = 3HX + M s P0 4 . 

This explains why HBr and HI are usually prepared by the action of bromine 
or iodine on phosphorus and water— 

2P + 5Xj = 2PXj, 2PX, + 8Hjt> = 2H,P0 4 + 10HX. 

The points of difference between HF and the other halogen hydride* 
have already been commented on on p. 9. In addition to the remarks 
made there, the following remarks should be added. In the first place, the 
solubility in water of the acids increases from HC1 to HI, but HF forms an 
exception to this series, being more not less soluble in water than HC1. 1 This 
is illustrated by the following table,* the figures representing the weight of 
acid which dissolves in 1 gram of water at 10' C. 

HF (miscible in all proportions). 

HC1 . ; . . < . 2*10 

HI . . . . . 2 48 ’ 

Hie greater solubility in water of HF is due to its greater chemical 
similarity to water, a fact first pointed out by Geoffrey Martin.* Chemically 
similar substances are usually miscible in all proportions Owing to the Utjt 
that their molecules exert forcer of the seme relative intensity, and so can 
replace each other in solution. 


,jStturdm m IbAJMtf 


1 Zeitecb saerg, Cbm., MM, 49, ML 

‘ *' ‘ ' ‘ tebumje fl aaM re ..' 

'■ OmUriiW, ft 49 
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Thomsen 1 gives the heat of neutralisation and the avidities of the acids 

as follows:— 

Heat of . . .... „ 

Neutralisation. Avidity. 


HF 

. 16,300 calories 

0-05 

HCl 

. 13,700 „ 

1-00 

HBr 

13,800 „ 

0-89 

HI 

. 13,700 „ 

0-70 


Ostwald 2 gives the degree of electrolytic dissociation of the acids at 25' C. 
and at different dilutions as follows : — 


Dilution per 
gram-molecule. 

HF. 

Degree of Electrolytic 
Dissociation. 

HCl. ‘ HBr. 

HI. 

10 litres . 

. 0-10 

0-95 

0-95 

0-95 

100 „ . . 

. 0-29 

0-98 

098 

0-98 

1000 „• 

. 059 

0-99 

0 99 

0-99 


Since the “strength” of an acid is measured by its degree of electrolytic 
dissociation at a given dilution, it is clear that whilst HCl, HBr, and HI are 
all strong acids of nearly equal strength, HF is a very much weaker acid— 
as is also confirmed by Thomsen’s values for the “avidity ” of HF. 

It, might, at hrahlue thought that such an active amt extremely negative 
element as fluorine would produce an extremely powerful hydracid, exceed- 
ing even the strength of HCl — which, as we have seen, is far from the case. 
There is no doubt that where an atom of fluorine is a constituent of an 
oxy-acid, it does by its presence tend to promote the separation of hydrogen 
ions, and so increase the strength of the acid. For example, when chlorine 
is substituted for hydrogen in acetic acid, CH 3 C00H, the resulting chloracetic 
acids are stronger than the original acetic acid, the strength increasing as we 
increase the number of Cl atoms in the molecule. In the same way Swarts 3 
proved that the acid nature of acetic acid is increased by the substitution of 
’ fluorine, and to a greater extent than through the substitution of chlorine. 

The case, however, is not quite the same when we deal with hydracids, 
for here we have the halogen directly united to the hydrogen, and no doubt 
the mechanical cause of the weakness of HF is that suggested by Caven 
and Lander* — namely, the extraordinary strength with which H is united 
to F in HF renders the dissociation into ions difficult. The excess- heat of 
neutralisation over 13,700 cals. (vis. 2,600 cals.) being, according to the 
same authority, the heat evolved by the same acid in reaching a state of 
complete ionisation in solution during the process of neutralisation. 

Thd causes of the weakness of hydrofluorio acid have already been 
considered on p. 9 as being due to the greater chemical similarity of F 
towards oxygen because water, oxygen hydride, is also only a very weak acid. 

It is eertain that the relative strengths of these hydracids of the 
.halogens ate not in the order of the electronegativeness of the halogen 
elements which they contain, and the absolute stability of these compounds 
, appears to bear no connection to their strengths as aoids. * 

Lastly, It should be observed that the salts of these acids, especially those 

- ■’ ■ — — — -r 

1 Thomsen. Thermchmixht Untermchungen. 

*‘Ostw»ld, J. watt. Ohm.. 1878, l8, 862 ; 1885, 31, 318, *88, 32, 80S. 

“ 10c? » «’» 
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oi HC1, HBr, »nd HI, resemble each other in most of their properties, the 
chlorides being the most stable and the iodides the least stable — as corre- 
sponds to the stability of the aoida from which the; are derived. The 
fluorides, however, stand somewhat apart. The fluorides of certain metals 
differ markedly from the corresponding chlorides, bromides, and iodides. 
For example, calcium fluoride is insoluble in water, whereas the chloride, 
bromide, and iodide of this metal are all soluble. 

Silver fluoride is a deliquescent soluble salt, whereas the other silver 
halides are insoluble in water. Mercuric fluoride is, unlike the chloride, 
bromide, and iodide, completely hydrolysed by water, thus resembling the 
oxysalts of this metal. In fact, the fluorides approach to the corresponding 
oxides as regards many of their chemical and physical properties. 1 

The great tendency the fluorides have to unite among themselves and 
form double fluorides also differentiates them from many chlorides and 
accentuates the analogy of the fluorides to oxides, e.g. KF.HF iB a very stable 
body, whereas KC1.HC1 is unknown. 

An elaborate investigation into the molecular association of the halides, 
both organic and inorganic, was made by W. E. S. Turner in 1911, 2 and his 
results are of considerable importance. He showed, for example, in tbe case 
of the halogen salts of organic bases, that molecular association always occurs, 
tbe degree of association depending upon two factors, one for the acid and 
the other for the base. He also showed that, on comparing similar salts, 
the degree of association increases in the order: chloride— »-bromide— *-iodide. 

Turner also investigated the molecular condition of metallic halogen salts, 
and came to the conclusion that metallic halogen salts are associated sub- 
stances, that the degree of association depends both upon the acid and 
bases and rises in the order: chioride-*-brotnide— s-iodide, and lastly, in a 
series of similar salts the degree of association dtertoua with increase in the 
atomic weight of the metal. 

Comparison of tbe Compounds tbe Halogens form with Nega- 
tive Elements.— As regards the capacity of the halogens to combine with 
each other, it may be remarked that fluorine appears incapable of uniting with 
chlorine ; 3 it unites, however, with bromine to form BrF t , and also with iodine 
to form the compound IF,. Chlorine, apparently, does not unite with bromine 
directly, but with iodine it forms the two compounds IC1 and 1C1,. Bromine 
unites with iodine to form IBr and a somewhat doubtful substance, IBr,. 

The following table gives a synopsis of these compounds : — 


COMPOUNDS OF THE .HALOGENS WITH EACH OTHER. 


Compound* with 

1 t. 

1 

a 

Br. 

1 

r . 

• k 


F,Br 

M 

Cl , . . 

. 1 ... 

a. 

... 

cli, cy 

Br , . . . 

. BrK, 


Br, 

Brl, Br,I (f) 

1 ... 

•l”' 

ICUCI, 

IBr, IBr, (I) 

k 


1 Gsottsv Marts, mirik 

\ M, E. 8, tamn. Trim. Ckm. See., 191 !, 90 , 8S0 j 1911, DM, I9S*. 
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It will be observed that the power possessed by the halogens of forming 
compounds with each other increases as the electrochemical difference between 
the various atoms accentuates. For example, the fluorides of iodine are 
relatively much more stable than the chlorides, and still more so than the 
bromides. At beet, however, the halogens have only a feeble affinity for each 
other, even the most stable of the above-mentioned compounds being unstable 
when compared with the halogen compounds of hydrogen and the metals 
generally. 

The halogens have a feeble but perceptible affinity for oxygen, the affinity 
increasing markedly as we go from fluorine towards iodine. 

The following table gives a synopsis of the oxides formed by the 
halogens : — 


Type of Oxide. 

F. 

Cl. 

Br. 

I. 

X,0 . 


C1 2 0 



XO . . . 










xo 2 . 

... 

CIO, 


(10*1) 

XA . 


... 


IA 

xo 3 . . . 




* 

x,0, . . . 


CljO, 


I.A 


All the oxides of chlorine,are excessively unstable, dangerously explosive 
bodies. The oxides of iodine are far more stable, but all are decomposed 
much below a red heat. Chlorine monoxide, C1 2 0, and chlorine di-oiide, C10 2 , 
are both very unstable, daugcrously explosive gases, while chlorine heptoxide, 
CLjO T , is a slightly more stable (since it will bear distillation without decom- 
position) but very explosive oil. Iodine di oxide, 10 2 , is far more stable, being 
a lemon-yellow solid which decomposes into its elements at 130" C. Iodine 
pentoxide, I 2 0 5 , is a white solid sufficiently stable to bear heating up to 300’ C., 
at which temperature it decomposes into its elements. 

The following table gives a list of the oxy-acids formed by those elements : — 


Type of Oxy-acid. 

F. 

Cl. 

Br. 

I. 

HOX . . . 

HOXO . . . 

HOXO a . 
ftoxo, . 


HOC1* 

HOCIO* 

HOCIO,* 

HOCIO, 

HOBr* 

HOBrO a * 

HOI* 

HOIOj 

HOIO. 

IsOsfOH), 

IA(OH), 

1*0, (OH), 
IsOsfOHh, 
IjOfOHJij 

I.O>(OH)is+ 

WOHhst 


* Known only in solutions. + Known only in form of salts. 


The feeble affinity of fluorine towards oxygen is shown by the two 
preceding tables. No oxides or oxy-aoids of fluorine have been obtained, 
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The acids themselves can yield halogen and also oxygen by spontaneous 
decomposition, but when excess of halogen acid is added only halogen is 
liberated. 

The acids and their salts are very prone to oxidUe into higher oxyacids 
of the type HXO s . Thus, when alkali hypochlorites are heated, we get a 
change of this type, chlorates being formed 


3NaOX = NaXO s + 2NaX. 

The tehdenoy of hypo-iodides, MOI, to pass into iodides, Ml, and iodates, 
MIO„ is much greater than the tendency of hypochlorous and hypobromous 
acids to pass into chlorides and chlorates, bromides and bromates, respectively. 
Not only are the hypo-iodites, MOI, much less stable than the corresponding 
chlorine and bromine compounds, but the iodates, MI0 3 , are much more 
stable than the chlorates or bromates, as shown by the beats of formation : — 1 

Ci. Br. I. 

. H, X, Oj, Aq, . . 23,900 cals. 12,200 cals. 55,900 cals. 

Chlorine has no power of decomposing bromic acid or potassium bromate. 
However, iodine displaces both chlorine and bromine from chloric and bromic 
acid, forming iodic acid, HIO a — a fact which indicates the superior stability 
of iodic acid, and the greater affinity of iodine for oxygen. The reaction, 
however, which accentuates most strikingly the superior stability of iodic 
acid over bromic and chloric acids is the direct oxidation of iodine to iodic® 
acid by nitric acid. 

Perchloric acid , HC10 4 , is one of the most stable oxy-acids of chlorine, 
and, curiously enough, it is more stable than chloric or the lower acids of 
chlorine. In fact the stability increases as we go from IICIO to HC10 ( , 
HCIO being the-least stable, and HC10 4 the most stable, of the oxy-acids of 
chlorine. In HC10 4 chlorine is probably heptavalent. 

Perbromic acid, HBr0 4 , is unknown, and appears too unstable to exist. 
Per iodic acid, HI0 4 , is a well-defined stable substance in which iodine is 
heptavalont. It is formed by the action of iodine on a solution of perchloric 
acid, HC10 4 — a fact which indicates its superior stability over that acid. 
As a matter of fact, however, a very large number of per-iodates, or their salts, 
are known. Periodic acid is the aoid corresponding to the oxide I s 0 ; . 
The following stages of hydroxylation of I s O, are theoretically possible, and 
salts corresponding to most of them have actually been isolated 


AnhydrBU. 

IA 

■ m. 


Aoid. 

I(OH), 
I0(0H) 6 
I0 2 (0H), 
IO, (OH) 


. (unknown) ortho-per-iodic acid. 

para-per-iodic acid. 

. meso-per-iodic acid. 

meta-per-iodic acid. ' 


Derivatives of • even more oomplioated types have been isolated : for 
Sample, salts corresponding to the acids I t O,(OH) 10 and I # O,„(OH) I0 are 
known. 

* - It will thus he seen that a wide and sharply defined family of substances 
»our as derivatives of the acids corresponding to the anhydride I s Oj, in 
which iodine uthept&valent, and that per-iodie acid and its salts are oonsider- 

1 Thomsen, Thermochemixht Unkrtuclnmgen. 
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ably more stable than their chlorine analogues — all of which accentuates the 
greater affinity for oxygen which iodine possesses over ohlorine and bromine. 

As regards the relative ttrengthe of the halogen oxy-acidt, the acids of fee 
type HOX are very weak, the strength of the acids increasing with the 
addition of oxygen — chloric acid, HCIO,, for example, being nearly as strong 
an acid as hydrochloric. 

Comparison of the Organic Compounds of the Halogens.— A 
comparison of these bodies properly belongs to “ Organic Chemistry, "and there- 
fore will not he treated of here. We may mention, however, that the 
compounds formed by the union of oarbon with fluorine are remarkably 
stable, and that the stability of the organio compounds decreases as we 
proceed from the organic fluo|ides to the iodides. 1 * On the other hand, the 
acidity of organic acids is increased to a greater extent by the substitution of 
F for H, than of Cl or Br for H (Swarts). As regards the moleoular 
association of the compounds of organio bases with the halogeu acids, see 
W. E. S. Turner; 3 see also p, 12, 

Comparison of the Affinities of the Halogens.— The relative 
differences of the affinities of these elements as we pass from fluorine to 
iodine, especially the increase in the chemical attraction for non-metallic 
negative elements like oxygen, and the accompanying decrease in their 
affinities for positive elements like H and the metals, have already been 
referred to in the preceding pages. 

We now proceed to compare the affinities exhibited by the halogens for 
other elements. 

This is best done graphically in the following' simple manner : — First 
the periodic system of the elements is constructed in the usual manner. 
Thus * 


Li 

Be 

B 

C* 

N 

0 

F 

Ne 

Na 

Mg 

' A1 

Sc 

P 

S ' 

Cl 

Ar 

Cu 

Zn 

Ga 

Ge 

A8 

Se 

Br 

Kr 

Ag 

.Cd 

In 

Sn 

Sb 

Te ' 

I 

Xe 

Au 

Hg 

Tl 

Pb 

Bi 

— , 

— 

— 


Next, we erect a perpendicular from every element shown in this table of a 
length proportional to the attractive force* or affinities which it exerts 
towards, say, the element fluorine. A surface is then described through the 
summits of these perpendiculars, and we thus get a surface corresponding to 
fluorine such as is shown in flg. 2. 4 We repeat the process for the elements 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, and we get the similar surfaces (fig. 2) for 
these elements, # ■ M' . 

The shapes of these surfaces, then, show at a glance fee relative Magnitude 
of the affinities exerted by chlorine and, the other halogens, respectively, on 
the different elements of the periodic system. , •> * 

. The numerical measurements of the affinities which the halogens exert on 
fee virions members of the periodic system are founded on their heats Sjf 


1 8m flwarts, Bull* Bee. M «. Bel)., 1907, », 278’; fluff. Aead. toy. Bet)., XBlSf, 
.481-621. 

* W. E. 8. Turn*, Trane. Ohm. Sot., 1»11, 880 ; 1912, roi, IBM. , 

* V* whfiMjnndTM solely to the absents of the uneven sofas, Is then we net 
reVeiiSt date JjRh* dements of the aven eerie** 

>iiM||in> jMsHdtsfas tka AjmlHmeflhe BlmeoH. ... 
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formation, coupled with a study of the stability, of the respective compounds 
produced by them with various elements given above. 1 

When we oompare these “affinity surfaces” as we prooeed from fluorine 
towards iodinp, the following facts appear : — 

(1) The surfaces of all these elements have very similar Bhapes. In each 
case the highest points of the surface (»'.«. maximum affinity) ocour over the 
elements of the alkali group, the affinity decreasing rapidly as we pass either 
towards elements of high atomic weight or towards negative elements such 
as oxygen. In the case of iodine, however, a marked rise of affinity iB 
observable towards Buch elements as oxygen, chlorine, and bromine, as already 
referred to above. 

(2) The volume enclosed by the surfaces rapidly decreases as we pass 
from fluorine towards iodine. In other words, the intensity of the affinities 
exerted by the halogen elements rapidly decream with increase of atomic 
weight. This is a general rule in the periodic system. 

Causes of the Chemical Resemblance of the Halogens — The 
chemical similarity of elements does not arise on account of equality in the 
weights of their atoms — for example, Cl with an atomic weight 35'5 iB 
chemically similar to Br with an atomic weight of 80, whereas it is quite 
different from potassium, with the much nearer atomic weight 39. Nor 
does it arise from equality of valency ; for example, boron with a valency of 
3 is chemically similar in a very striking manner to silicon with a valency 
of 4. Sodium and chlorine are both univalent, yet are chemically and 
physically very unlike. 

There is, however, a simple condition which determines the similarity 
of different atoms. 2 It is this : Chemically timilar element* mutt attract the 
tame radicle* with proportional inleneiliet of force, whereat chemically unlike 
clement* attract them with unlike intentitict. 

The bromine atom, for example, eierts chemical forces of a much more 
feeble intensity than the chlorine atom, as appears from a study of the heats 
of formation of corresponding chlorides and bromides, c.g. : — 

(P, Cy-105, (P,Br s ) = 63. 

An examination of corresponding chlorine and bromine compounds shows 1 
that, in general, if chlorine produces a compound of a certain degree of 
stability, then bromine also produces the corresponding compound of a 
somewhat weaker degree of stability. 

When a compound of chlorine is very stable, the corresponding bromine 
compound is also very stable, but not quite so stable as the chlorine com- 
pound; and when a compound of chlorine is unstable, the corresponding 
bromine compound is also unstable, and somewhat more unstalde than the 
chlorine compound ; in fact, the font exerted by the bromine atom it alwayt 
let t than the force exerted by the chlorine atom on a given element or radicle, 
but it alwayt proportional to it. 

The same relationship has been proved to exist between other pais| of 
chemically similar elements, 3 and is the reason why ohemloally similar 
elements K*Ve chemically similar affinity surfaces. 

1 The details am set forth in Bdearchet on the AffinUiet of At MmeiUt, by Martin 
\t. It - A. Churchill, ISOS), to which the reader is referred for further perticubre, js 

e full description of the date on which numerical estimates of these tfl ni a e e an founded 
trill 0«MpT move space, than ii poeeible in a text- book such ae the present one. 

...... 
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Mathematically this may be expressed thus : If we denote the attractions 
which an element A exerts on the various radicles A, B, C, D . . . by 
f f v i and the corresponding attractions which an element B 

exerts by / 2 ', / 8 ', . . . Then, if the elements A and B are chemi- 
cally similar, the following relation holds : — 


. . . =1” = K 
f\ ft ft /» 


(1) 


Further we will show that the closer K approaches unity, the closer the 
elements approach each other in their chemical properties. When K = 1 the 
forces the two elements exert are equal, and this is obviously the condition 
that the elements A and B may be perfectly chemically similar, for in this 
case one may replace the other in any chemical reaction without altering the 
nature and direction of the reaction which is determined by these forces. 

When K = « the one element possesses the same chemical properties as 
the other, but intensified n-fold. For example, for the system fluorine and 
chlorine, K. has the value l - 7, as the following thermal data show (see later) ■. — 


(f, Si I) = 67 -3 -/„ (ci, Si I) = 39-4 =/,', 

(F, H) = 37-6=/ 2 , (Cl, H) = 22'0=/ 2 ', 

where 

/.- 6 Il 3 = l-71 

77-39-4 

4 = 39A m 

fi 22-0 

This means that fluorine possesses the same chemical properties as chlorine, 
but intensified 1'7-fold. 

In the case of the system Cl and Br, K has, the average value 1-22, showing 
that chlorine possesses the same chemical properties as bromine, but intensified 
1 1 2-fold. Thus we have, on comparing tbe heats of formation in large calories 
of corresponding chlorides and bromides, the following figures : — 


CHLORINE AND BROMINE. 


(Cl, Cu)= 32-9 =/, 
(Cl, Ag) = 29-2 =/„ 
(Cl, Li)- 93 8 =/, 
(Cl, Na) = 97-7 =/, 
(Cl, K)= 105-6 =/ 5 
(Cl, Cal) = 84-6 -/, 
(Cl, Sri) = 92-3 =/. 
(Cl, Bal)= 97-3 =/ 8 
(Cl, Zni) = 48-6 =/, 
(Cl, HgJ) = 27-2 
(Cl, Hg)= 32-6 =/ u 
(Cl, All)- 53-66 =/„ 
(Cl, As|)= 23-8 
(Cl, Sbl)= 30-46=/,, 
<CI» Pb|) =f 41-0 =/ 15 


(Br, Cu) 
(Br, Ag) 
(Br, Li) 
(Br, Na) 
(Br, K) 
(Br, CaJ) 
(Br, Sri) 
(Br, Ba|) 

(Br,M) 

(Br, Hgi). 
(Br, Hg) 
(Br, All) 
(Br, As|) 
(Br, Sb{) 
(Br, FbJ) 


= 25 =/,’ 

= 22-7 =/,' 
= 80 

= 85-8 =/,' 
= 95-3 =f‘ 
= 70-4 =/,' 

= 78-8 =// 

= 85-0 =f‘ 

= 40-0 =/; 
s 20’3 =/j 0 
= 24-5 «/„' 
= 410 
= 19-7 

. 25-63 =/ 14 ' 
= 36-0 =/„' 
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Whence 


A = — = 1-32 
fi 25 

AJJ1 =115 
X 858 , 

= =1 . 29 
/.' 22-7 

&_«?' 

Si 40-0 

/ s _93-8 _ ].|7 
/s' *0 

SmJHI =1-34 

Ai 20 3 

AJXL .i-u 

X 85-8 

= J-33 

fu 24-5 

Ml 

/V 95 3 

/u _ 53-66 j.jq 
A, 710 

=i-2o 

a 70-4 

Al = ^X ™ 1-21 
Ai W7 

AZ— = 1-18 

/»' 788 

fu _ 3CK46 _ i -iq 
/„' 2563 


Position of Manganese in the Periodic System.— Each group of 

the periodic system is divided into an odd and even series of elements, and 
Group VII. is no exception to this rule— the halogens, F, Cl, Br, and 1 form- 
ing the components of the uneven series, and manganese being the only known 
representative of the even series of this group. 

When we contrast manganese with the halogens, however, there appears 
superficially to he practically no resemblance between them, either physically 
or chemically — manganese being a pronounced metal while, F, Cl, Br, and I 
are typical non-metals. 

This, however, is only in conformity with the general rule that the odd 
and even series of extreme groups of the periodic system exhibit little 
resemblance ; for example, in Group I. of the periodic system there is little 0 
resemblance between Li, Na, K, Rb, and Cs, on the one hand, snd Cu, Ag, 
Au, ou the other, these being the elements of the even and odd series of this 
group. Again in Group VI., the group immediately preceding that in which 
manganese occurs, there is considerable dissimilarity between the odd series 
0, S, Se, Te, on the one hand, and the even series Cr, Mo, W, Ur, on the 
other. Consequently in Group VII. we should expect this dissimilarity 
between the elements of the even and odd series to be even more pronounced, 
as is indeed the case. 

The resemblance between manganese and the halogens, indeed, is confined 
to the highest oxide, Mn 2 0 Y and its derivatives; for only when tbuB combined 
with the maximum proportion of oxygen does manganese exhibit oxygtfcic 
properties at all resembling those possessed by the halogens. Permanganic 
acid, HMnO,, is, for example, analogous to perchloric arid, HC1CL ami 
potassium permanganate, KMn0 4 , is isomorphous with potassium per- 
chlorate, KCIQj. When, however, these compounds are reduced, so that the 
type lljO., from which they are derived, is departed from, the similarity af 
once disappears ; for whilst chlorine maintains its electronegative character 
in compounds devoid of oxygen, manganese in -it* lower orimsedAtate yield* 
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compounds in whieh the element is entirely basigenie, and exhibits relation- 
ships with its neighbours in the periodic system, chromium and iron. 1 

.Thus the resemblance between metallic manganese, chromium and iron is 
very close, all being hard brilliant metals of high melting-points : like chromium, 
manganese forms a basic oxide, R,0 3 ; a di oxide, R0 2 ; and an acidic tri-oxide, 
RO,, which is analogous to CrO s , since the manganates, M 2 Mn0 4 , are isomor- 
phous with chromates, M s Cr0 4 . However, both MnO a and the correspond- 
ing manganates are much less stable than CrO s and the corresponding 
ehtomates. 

On flae otinet Viami, ms.nga'ne&e leuenftiYea item Vo VVctee oxide* cA 

the types RO.R^Oj and Rj 0 4 . The analogy between Mn 2 0 3 and FejOj 
reveals itself in a capacity for producing isomorphous salts— manganic 
alum, (NH 4 ) s S0 4 .Mn a (S0 4 ) s .24H j 0, being isomorphous with iron alum, 
(NH 4 )jS0 4 .Fe 2 (S0 4 )j.24H 2 0, — although the iron compounds greatly exceed 
the manganese in stability. 

The analogy between the oiides MnO and FeO shows itself in the fact that 
these oiides dissolve in acids to produce manganous and ferrous salts which 
unite with certain salts of the alkali metals to produce isomorphous double 
salts. However, manganous salts are much more stable than ferrous salts, 
the latter tending to oxidise to ferric salts, whereas manganic salts, as a rule, 
tend to break down into manganous salts. 

The explanation of the resemblance between manganese on the one hand 
and chromium and iron on the other (although all are in entirely different 
groups of the periodic system) is due to the fact that manganese occurs 
intermediate between them, as shown in the scheme : — 

Cr (52-0), Mn (54-9), Fe (55-8). 


1 Cavan and Lander, Systematic Inorganic Chemistry (191 U. p. 3C3. 
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FLUORINE AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 


FLUORINE. 

Symbol, F. Atomic weight, 19 0 (0 = 16). 


Occurrence. — It is a matter of dispute whether or not free fluorine 
occurs in nature. It has long been known that when certain fluorine-rich 
minerals, such as certain specimens of calcium fluoride, are ground up an intense 
ozone-like smell becomes perceptible, which Kenngott’ in 1853 and Wohler 1 2 * 4 
in 1861 stated was due to the presence of free fluorine. I,oew s attributes 
the smell to free fluorine resulting from the dissociation of an unstable 
fluoride such as cerium fluoride present in traceB. H. Beequerel and 
H. Moiesan* proved that certain specimens of fluorspar contained an enclosed 
gas which could be seen to develop when small particles were crushed under 
the microscope, and that the evolved gas contained traces of fluorine, although 
they could not decide whether the fluorine resulted from the dissociation of a 
perfluoride or not. 

Some specimens of the mineral smaragdart contain, according to Lebeau, 5 
either free fluorine or an easily dissociable fluoride. 

Combined fluorine, however, is a widely distributed substance, and, 
indeed, in the rocks, is as abuudant as chlorine. 

Thus Clarke 6 estimates the proportion of fluorine and chlorine in the 
older crust of the earth to amount each to about 0-01 per cent. 

Vogt 7 thinks that this is too low; he estimates the amount of fluorine 
in the rocks as 0 024 to 0 04 per cent., and the amount of chlorine is 0 026 
to 0 04 per cent. 

Vogt pointed out that fluorine occurs more abundantly than chlorine in 
“ acid ” rocks, whereas chlorine is more abundant than fluorine in “ basic ” 
rocks. «, 

In the outer crust of the earth and in sea-water, however, chlorine is 
much more abundant than fluorine, amounting, according to Vogt, to about 
0-175 per cent, of chlorine and 0-025 to 0-004 per cent, of fluorine. 


1 Kenngott, Bcr. Wim. Aktti., 1863, ro, 289 ; 1868, ji. 

* Wohler, Liebig's u. Wohler’s Brkfwcdml, 1888, vol. ii, p, 107. 

*d«ew, Bcr,, 1881, 14 , 1144, 2441. See also B. Brauner, Bcr., 1881, 14 , 1244. 

4 H. Beequerel and H. Moiasan, Compt, rend., I860, in, 689. 

* tehees, Cmpt. rend., 1895, :2J, 601. See also J. Gamier, Ckem. Zed., 1901. «, 

ft*. T rnU w. 9(4 . Oik T. . Arte 1 me . . . ’ .A 
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Sea-water only contains about O'OOl per cent, of fluorine. 

A. Gautier 1 found O'llO mg. of fluorine per litre in gas evolved from 
Vesuvius. 

The most common compound of fluorine is the mineral “ fluorspar,” CaFj, 
which is found in Derbyshire, the Harr, Bohemia, in large quantities in 
Mexican ores, and in large masses in the volcanoes of the Campagna— to 
mention only a few localities. 

Large quantities of fluorine also occur in cryolite (3NaF + A1F 3 ), a mineral 
containing more than 50 per cent, of fluorine, which is found in large masses 
in Greenland; it occurs close to the coast, embedded in granite in layers 
which extend right under the sea, and it is here extensively mined, no less 
than 10,000 tons being annually exported, principally to North America. 
Fluorine also occurs in a large number of other minerals, such as fluor- 
apatite, lepidolite, topaz, yttrocerite, nocerin, fluellite, bieratite, etc., etc. 
Fluorine also occurs in minute quantities in sea-water and in the waters of 
many mineral springs. P. Carles, 2 for example, found that of 93 mineral 
springs investigated no fewer than 87 contained fluorine compounds to the 
extent of 0-018 gram per litre, while there is some evidence that free hydro- 
fluoric acid occuse in the emanations from volcanoes. 3 

Fluorine also occurs in the teeth and bones of animals ; for example, the 
enamel of the teeth contains, according to Hoppe, 4 CaF 2 , up to 2 per cent. 
According to Hempel and Scheffler, 5 human teeth contain 0-33 to 0'52 per 
cent. F, and the teeth of horses 0‘2 to 0'39 per cent. F. A decaying human 
tooth only contained 0-19 per cent. F. The hones of mammals contain only 
0-005 per cent, of the dried bone substance, but bone ash contains 0-41 to 
0-61 CaFj. 9 The rather remarkable fact was pointed out by J. Stocklasa 7 
in 1889 that while new bones contain only very little fluorine, nearly all 
very old fossil bones, especially those out of Tertiary times and before, are 
much richer in this substance, and A. Carnot (1892) 8 holds it as possible that 
the antiquity of bones could actually be determined by determining the 
percentage of fluorine they contain. 

The shells of oysters contain 0-012 per cent, fluorine, about ten times as ’ 
much as is contained in sea-water, 9 while the shells of fossil oysters contained 
0*15 per cent. 

Fluorine also had been detected in traces in the blood, brains, and milk of 
animals, also in vegetables. 19 G. Tammann 11 in 1888 investigated the distribu- 
tion of fluorine in eggs. He found that only a very small amount occurred in 
the shell, somewhat more in the albuminous 11 white,” but most in the yellow 
yolk. According to Ost 12 the ash of healthy plants contains 0'1 per cent. 


I AGafltier, Compt. rend., 1918, 157= 890-25. 

* PrOarlea, Crnpt. rend,., 1907, 144, 37, 201. 

8 See A. Bran, Quclyues recherche s sur le Vokanisvte (Geneve, 1995} ; l' Eruption du 
Visutedeuptemhre 1904 (Gtnevfl, 1904] ; Matteucci, Crnpt rend,, 1899, 129, 65 ; Stocklasa, 
Chm. Zed. , 1906, 30, 740. 

,♦* Hoppe, Are}.. pathol. Anal., 1862, 24, 18. 

' Hempel and Scheffler, Zeitsch. ancry. Chm., 1899, 20, 1. 

* Zaleskv, Jahresher., 1866, p. 7,57. 

’ 3. Stocklasa, Jahmber., 1889, 2380. 

* A. Carnot, Cornpt. r end., 1892, 114, 1189 ; 115, 243. 

8 P, Carlee, Compt. rend., 1907, 144, 487. 

‘®See Wllaon, Che m. Go*., 1850, 868; Horafoid, Anmlen, 1866, 139, 202, 

II Tammann, Ztdteh, physiol. Chm., 1888, 12, 322, 
u Oat, Ber., 1898, 26, 151. 
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fluorine, while Phipson 1 found no less thqn 3-9 per oent. in fossil wood from 

the Isle of Wight. . . , 

History. 2 * — Fluorspar, CaF s , was first mentioned by Baailiu* Valentine 
and Agricola as a flux suitable for use in the smelting of ores. 8 The etching, 
of glass when exposed to the -vapours was known towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, Schwankhard of Numberg being aware of it in 1670; 
this action was further studied by Marggraf, 4 who, in 1764, commented on 
the eating away of glass retorts in which fluorspar was heated with sulphuric 
acid, and on the simultaneous production of a white earthy sublimate. 

Seheele, 5 * * in 1771, first stated that fluorspar was the calcium salt of a 
peculiar acid, which he obtained by distilling fluorspar with sulphuric acid 
in a tin retort, and he also obtained silicon tetrafluoride, SiF 4 , by allowing 
the hydrofluoric acid thus obtained to act upon silica. Priestley was the first 
to collect the gas SiF 4 over quicksilver. Gay-Lussac and TMnaid 8 advanced 
our knowledge of hydrofluoric acid very considerably. In 1808 they prepared 
the anhydrous acid, _IIF, and discovered gaseous BF.. Up to this time 
hydrofluoric acid was 'considered to -contain oxygen and was called “fluoric 
acid.” Ampere, 1 however, in 1810, and afterwards H. Davy, 8 demonstrated 
that the acid is analogous to hydrochloric acid and that fluorspar is analogous 
to calcium chloride, since it contained the metal oalcium combined with an 
element analogous to chlorine, which was termed “ fluorine,” because of the 
use of fluorspar as a flux ( Fluo , I flow). In 1812 J. Davy 9 investigated BF S 
and SiF^ while Berzelius 10 in 1824 investigated the metallic fluorides. The 
isolation of the element fluorine for a long time defied the efforts of chemists 
on account of its enormous chemical activity, but this difficult task was 
achieved by MoiBsan 11 * * * in 1886. 

In 1897 Moissan and Dewar 18 liquefied the substance, and in 1 903 obtained 
it in a solid condition. 

Preparation. — Fluorine was first isolated in quantity by Moissan 18 by 
the electrolysis of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, to which potassium hydrogen 
fluoride had been added in order to make the liquid conduct, as perfectly 
pure anhydrous hydrofluoric acid will not allow a current to pass through it. 
Moissan used a U-tube of plotinqp (better an alloy of iridium and platinum, 
containing 10 per cent of the former metal) of 160 c.c. capacity; to this* 
U-tube were attaehed two small platinum side tubes, as seen in fig. 3. The 
open ends of Apt U-tube were closed by fluorspar stoppers (F) ground so 
as to nearly fitShe platinum tube and wrapped round with thick platinum 
foil so as to fit tightly into the tube. Through the stoppers passed the two 

1 V. L. Phipson, Chem. -Yevi, 1692, 66, 181. 

1 A complete account of this clement, including literature up to 1900, will be found 
in H. Hoiscan’s book Lefluo r et let amposte (Paris, 1900). An interesting account is given 
by f. D. Ohattawsy, Chem. A T eia,*1913, 107 , 87-36. & 

! AgricoU, De oriu et eaueie evttermuorum, etc. (1588), p. 468. 

4 Marggrm, Xtmeiret it Berlin (1768), 8 ; J. Phyt , a, 247 (1778). 

1 Seheele, K. Sveneka Vei.-i1ni. Smil., 1771, p. 120; J. Shy*., lilt, p. 478 ; CrelTe 

Annalcn, 1782, 8, 117, Opo*. 21. 1242, V 

‘-flay- Lnssac and TWnard, Seeker ch., 2 , 1 ; Ann. Chm, Phyi. , 1809, [i,], 69, 804. 

' See Ampire, Am. Chim , Phyi., 1885, [vl], 4 , 5 (Posthumous). 

8 .H. Davy, Phil. Tram., I 8 M, 98 , 48; 1813, 103 , 258. 

* J. Davy, Phil, front., 1819 , 103 , 852. 

18 Berzelh% 1824, 1, 1 and 161 ; 3,111; 1826, 4, 1 and 117 ;J8S2,8 a 18. 

“ Moissan, Am,, tfrim. PAjrt., 1887, (vtl 13, 478, 

“ Moieeanaad fltett, Tree. Ohm. See., 1897, p. 175 ; Ccmpt, mi, 1908, nft , «J. 

» 1*87, [vil », 471 ; 1891, ; 
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elaborate cooling arrangements had to be adopted for condensing and arresting 
the hydrofluoric acid coming over with the fluorine. For this purpose 
Moissan immersed the U-tube in a glass cylinder (fig. 4) A, into which liquid 
methyl chloride is passed from a steel cylinder B. This liquid, boiling, 
reduces the temperature of the U-tube to about - 23*, at which temperature 
the electrolysis takes place. 

To prevent the formation of hoar-frost on the interior of the cold surface 
of the glass vessel containing the boiling methyl chloride, a Becond glaBS 
cylinder is made to surround it as shown, the air inside being maintained dry 
by a few pieces of calcium chloride. The fluorine gas, escaping from the 
positive pole, passes away through the side tube (a) into a spiral tube of 
platinum (hi), which is immersed in a glass vessel D containing rapidly 
evaporating methyl chloride (air being blown over the surface to aid the 



A 

Fig. 4.— Moissan’s apparatus fur preparing fluorine, 


evaporation)— so that the temperature of the spiral tube is maintained as low 
as -50” C.; whereby any gaseous hydrofluoric acid vapours coming over 
with the fluorine are retained, whereas the gaseous fluorine passes on, through 
two tubes (C, C) made of platinum and filled with fused lumps of sodium 
fluoride, NaF, which retains the last traces of any hydrofluoric acid vapours 
by uniting with them, thus : NaF + HF - NaF.HF. ’ 

Many modifications of this method have been proposed. Thus Moissan 1 
on account of the expensive platinum being rapidly attacked by* fluorine, 
constructed an apparatus of copper, which metal, he found, is not sensibly 
attacked by hydrofluoric acid, provided the latter be perfectly anhydrous, 
because the copper becomes covered with a protecting coating of cupric 
fluoride, which is insoluble in anhydrous hydrofluoric acid. ' r ° 0 

However, platinudl electrodes had to be retained, as copper electrodes 
very soon dissolved. 

Instead of methyl chloride as the cooling agent, a mixture of solid C0 9 
aud acetone has been proposed, which allows of a temperature of - 80* c! 

1 MoittMi, Compt. rend,, 1899, 128, 1648. 
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being readied, Ruff and Ipsen 1 nse a mixture of calcium chloride and snow 
in place of methyl chloride, for cooling the fluorine-generating U-tube, and 
the evolved gas is led. into a copper vessel cooled in liquid air, which con- 
denses all the hydrofluoric acid coming over with the fluorine. 

As regards a copper apparatus for producing fluorine in large quantities 
see thel9eiii. Reich. Patent, 129,825 (1900). 

Other Methods of Preparation . — Loew 2 in 1881 showed that when cerium 
tetrafluoride, CeF 4 .H 2 0, is heated fluorine in small quantity is evolved. 
Brauner s in the same year, and later in 1894, showed that lead tetrafluoride, 
PbF 4 , and, still better, its double salt, 3KF.HF.PbF,, when heated in a 
platinum tube splits off fluorine below a red heat, after first losing hydro- 
fluoric acid at 230°-250” C. According to Ruff, 4 only small amounts of 
fluorine are thus evolved. 

As regards the history of the older non-successful attempts to isolate 
fluorine the very extensive literature in Moissan’s book 5 may be consulted. 
The experiments of Gore c should be particularly mentioned in this con- 
nection, as it appears probable that he actually liberated the gas in small 
quantities* 

Properties.— Fluorine, when viewed through a layer 50 cm. long, 
appears as a greenish-yellow gas, paler and more yellow in tint than chlorine. 
The gas has a very intense penetrating Bmell, somewhat recalling that of 
hypochlorous acid; it exertB an intensely irritating action on the mucous 
membrane— even when present in the atmosphere in minute traces. The 
gas, when brought into contact with the skin, causes a bad burn and rapidly 
destroys the tissues. 

Pure fluorine possesses 7 a density of 1-31 (air-1), which is in good 
agreement with that required for F s . 

The absorption spectra of the gas show thirteen lines in the red portion 
of the spectrum, 8 of wave-lengths 7440, 7400, 7340 (very weak), 7140, 7040, 
6910, 6875, 6855, 6835 (weak), 6770, 6405, 6340, 6230 (strong). The 
element has a negative atomic dispersion (Gladstone 9 ) and a very small atomic 
refraction, which varies according as the element is combined in a saturated or 
uusaturated hydrocarbon. 

8 warts 10 gives the values 0-941 for Ho, 1'015 for D, and 0-963 for Hy — 
all for fluorine in saturated compounds. Gladstone 11 calculates the refraction 
equivalent as intermediate between 0 015 and 0 044. According to Abegg 
aud.Immerwahr 12 the voltage required to separate fluorine from its compounds 
is 1'75 volts. 


1 Ruff and [peen, Ber.y 1904, 36 , 1177 ; Ruff, Zeitsch. anjrew. Chtm., 1907, 30, 1217. 

* Loew 1881, 14 , 1144, 2441. 

' Bnuner, Bit., 1881, 14 , 1944 ; Zeitsch. tmorg. Chem., 1894, 7 , 1 ; Jmm. Glum. See., 
1882, 68 ; .1894; 899. 4 Ruff, Zeitsch. angew. Cheer,., 1907, 20, 1217. 

1 H. Moisaan, Le Fluor tl ses emposts (Paris, 1900). 

* See O. Gore, Tram. Ckem. Soc., 1869, 7 , 368 ; also Ohm. News, 1869, 19 , 74 ; 

21 . 28 ; 23 , 13. 

Moisaan, 0<mpt. rend., 1904, 138 , 728. 

8 See Moisaan, Cm.pt. reed., 1889, 109 , 937 ; 0. de Watte ville, Compt. rend., 1906, 
142 , 1078; G. Urbain and C. Seal, Cher,. Zeit., 1907, 31 , 100; C. Porlezzs, Qazzetla, 
1912, 43 , ii, 42. 

8 1. H. Gladstone and G. Gladstone, Phil. Hag., 1891, [v.], 31 , 1. 
l 0 *Fr4d. Swarts, Central Hiatt., 1908, 1 , 14 ; Mm. Acad, r ay. Belg., 4i, 1901. 

11 G. Gladstone, Phil. Mag., 1885, [v.], 20 , 481. 

" R. Abegg and C. 8 . Immerwahi, Zeitsch. phyeikal. (Hum., 1900, 32 , 142; see also 
- W. Roy Mott, Central BlaU., 1904, ii. 938. 
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Fluorine gas, when cooled by rapidly boiling liquid air, 1 condenses 
to a clear yellow liquid boiling at - 187 s C. at 760 mm. ; and its specific 
gravity at - 200 s C. is given 1 as 1-14, and at its boiling-point ( - 187* C.) 
it is given 2 as H08. Its specific volume'is 09025; its moleoular volume 
is 34-30. 

When cooled by liquid hydrogen it condenses to a pale yelJoTb solid, 
M.P. - 233", which becomes quite white 8 at - 252° C. 

Fluorine is diamagnetic and has a specific magnetic susceptibility of 
- 3-447 x 10‘ 7 . As regards its magnetio properties in combination, it 
behaves like oxygen and unlike chlorine.* 

Fluorine is one of the most chemically active elements known so far as 
its attraction for positive elements goes. Thus it combines explosively with 
cold hydrogen in the dark , with, the production of a red-bordered flame : — 

H 2 + F 2 = 2HF. 

The production of this flame may be observed by inverting a jar filled 
with hydrogen over the fluorine exit-tube of Moissan’s electrolytic apparatus, 
when a blue, red-bordered flame instantly makes its appearance at the end 
of the platinum tube. The hydrofluoric acid gas formed slowly attacks the 
glass jar, dry fluorine itself having no marked action on dry glass. 

In consequence of this great attraction of fluorine for hydrogen, the gas 
instautly decomposes water, liberating oxygen in the form of ozone 

3H 2 0 + 3F 2 = 6HF + Oj. 

Moissan 6 showed that if a very small quantity of water is poured into a 
platiuum tube filled with fluorine, the ozone is produced in such quantity 
that the contents of the tube become a deep indigo-blue colour. However, 
the ozone thus produced rapidly decomposes, and in the courso of a few 
minutes the blue colour fades and finally disdfpears. This decomposition 
of moisture by fluorine and the resulting production of hydrofluoric acid 
explains why it is that while fluorine does not fume in dry air, it does so in 
moist air. 

The strong attraction of fluorine for hydrogen also explains why fluorine 
so violently attacks organic compounds, 0 withdrawing their hydrogen with 
inflammation, with the production of hydrofluoric acid, while the carbon 
bums (see below) to form OF,. (Compare the action of chlorine on 
turpentine.) 

It will thus be seen that fluorine performs the same actions as chlorine, 
but with considerably more vigour, and just as chlorine is capable of dis- 
placing bromine and iodine from their compounds, so also fluorine in turn 
displaces chibrine. Thus when fluorine is brought into contact)* with 
potassium chloride or with carbon tetrachloride at ordinary tenfperatures 
chlorine is at once evolved : — 

2E.CT+ F 2 » 2KF + Cl* ■ CCI, + 2F a = CF ( + 20,.. 


.. c 

1 See It otssaii end Dewar, Cm.pL rend., 1897, 124, 1202 ; 12$, 503 ; 1903, 136, 785. 

' * Drugpiitra and Eameey, Trans. Chm. See., 1900, 77 , 1298. 

* Moiseen end Dewar, Cempt, rend,, 1908, 136, 641 ; Pros, Chm. Sec., 1897, 175, 

- < PWBweal, Bull. Soe. cMm., 1911, fir.], 9, 886. . 

rmd., 1889t MJ, 987. ^ 

am, 24 m ; J^foor, 

mfljL of fbnwhtioo trfa^anic fluorine compounds is discussed b* Swarti, Bull, 

jqWpjpife, wi 2 ,«i- 82 * . - 
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Chlorine does not combine 1 with fluorine, even at - 182 5° C., yet 
bromine and iodine unite with fluorine at ordinary temperatures with 
the production of luminous flanjes According to Moissan , 2 * not much heat 
is evolved when bromine unites with fluorine, the product being BrF s 
(whioh see). In the case of iodine, however, the combination takes place 
with the evolution of much heat, a colourless, strongly fuming liquid, IF,,, 
being produced, which strongly attacks glass, and which, when poured into 
water, is decomposed with a hissing sound (see iodine pentafluoride). 

When fluorine is passed into a 50 per cent, solution of hydrofluoric acid 
a very energetic action takes place, and a flame is produced in the midst of 
the liquid. HC1, HBr, and m also inflame when brought into contact with 
fluorine, no matter whether they are in the gaseous state or in aqueous 
solution. • 

Sulphur takes fire when brought into contact with the gas, burning to a 
remarkable gaseous fluoride, SF 6 (see under Sulphur, Vol. VII.). 

Selenium and tellurium likewise catch fire when brought into contact 
with fluorine, producing solid crystalline fluorides. Other sulphur compounds, 
such as SOj or H 2 S, are instantly decomposed by fluorine, with inflammation. 
Sulphuric acid, HjSO^, however, is only slightly attacked. 

Phosphorus, arsenic, and antimony all take fire in fluorine gas at ordinary 
temperatures, burning to fluorides . 2 Boron, silicon, and, what iB more 
remarkable, Sdrbon, all inflame in fluorine gas to produce fluorides .' 2 As 
regards carbon, however, while finely divided varieties such as lamp-black or 
charcoal spontaneously inflame at ordinary temperatures, the diamond 1 b not 
attacked by the gas, even at a red heat (Moissan). 

The action of fluorine on organic compounds of carbon has been referred 
to above. They are usually completely destroyed s with inflammation or even 
explosion, even at so low aatemperature as - 1 90” C. HF, CF 4 , and C are 
usually produced. 

Carbon monoxide and di-oxide are not attacked in the cold, but carbon 
disulphide inflames and burns brilliantly to CF 4 and SFp whereas CC1, at 30” 
gives free ohlorine and CF 4 . CN takes fire and burns at ordinary temperatures. 

Anhydrous boric acid reacts very energetically with fluorine at ordinary 
tomperatureB, BC1 3 is decomposed with production of chlorine and BF } ; 
SiCl 4 is similarly decomposed at 30’ with inflammation, while Si0 2 is destroyed 
with incandescence in the cold. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, in view of the above-mentioned proofs 
of fluorine’s chemical activity, that perfectly dry fluorine will not attack 
perfectly dry glast, and indeed Moissan 4 showed that glass vessels filled with 
pare vlry fluorine could be heated for two hours at 100 “ without being 
sensibly attacked, Hydrofluoric acid behaves similarly in this respect ; when 
perfectly dry it is without action on glass, but the presence of the slightest 
traoe of moisture causes it to becomes active, the silica being attacked with 
the formation of silioon tetrafluoride and water. This water then increases 
the activity of the hydrofluorio acid. Fluorine atoms, as will be seen 
presently, have no ohemical attraction for oxygen, and so do not tend to 
remove oxygen from silica contained in glass. 


1 Lsbeau, Ctmpt, rmd. , 1906, 143 , 435 j Moissan, Man. Chin, Fhys. , 1891, [ri.], 24 , 

324 s Canton, Zciixk, onorg, Chon., 1907, Si 365 . * 

* Mdaaa, Cgmft. mi., 1890, no, 376; Ruff, ZeiMt. cmgew. Chat 1 ., 1907, ao, 1217. 

(Mm. Bag., 1907, at, 378; Moissan, Ann. CMm.. Op., 1891, 
[ri.], 24 , 334, ‘ Moissan, On#. mi., 1899, J29, 799. 
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As regards the action of fluorine towards oxygen, or even ozone, apparently 
no action whatever takes place between them, either at high or at low 
temperatures. 1 Nitrogen gas, also, is not attacked by fluorine, nor is nitrouB 
oxide, NjO, even at a red heat. However, by sparking together a mixture 
of fluorine and oxides of nitrogen it is possible to produce some oxyfluorides. 

Nitric oxide, NO, inflames when brought into contact with fluorine at 
ordinary temperatures : when nitric oxide, NO, is allowed to act on excess of 
fluorine at the temperature of liquid oxygen, 8 a white solid substance is firet 
produced, which, as the temperature rises, changes into a colourless fluid ; 
simultaneously there condenses at - 80” C. another colourless liquid, which 
proved to be nitryl fluoride, NO,F, which is produced thus 
2NO + F = NOjF + N. 

Nitrogen peroxide, NO,, does not react with fluorine at ordinary temperatures. 2 

Ammonia gas is decomposed with inflammation, 3 and a mixture of the 
vapours of fluorine and ammonia spontaneously explode. Argon could not 
be brought to unite with fluorine, either at ordinary temperatures or under 
the influence of an electrical discharge. 4 

Metals, in general, are attacked by fluorine, 5 but many of them when 
brought into contact with the gas become coated with a layer of fluoride 
which protects them from further action. At ordinary temperatures, for 
example, Moissan was able to generate fluorine in copper vessels (see p. 26) 
and also in platinum. When, however, metals are heated in the gas they 
are nearly all attacked, usually burning with vivid incandescence. Thus the 
alkali metals and those of the alkaline earths take fire and bum in the gas 
at ordinary temperatures. 

Aluminium, iron, manganese, chromium, zinc, tin, bismuth, copper, silver, 
gold, palladium, iridium, ruthenium, platinum, are all scarcely attacked by 
fluorine in the cold— or, if so, only very slowly, — owing to the formation of a 
protecting film of fluoride. However, when these metals are actually heated 
in the gas to a red heat, the great majority catch fire and hum vividly to 
fluorides. Thus silver at a red heat bums vividly to AgF, gold is only slowly 
attacked at a red heat, and platinum at 500'- 600" C., forming PtF 4 . Lead, 
even at ordinary temperatures, is very slowly converted into a white fluoride. u 
Antimony catches fire at ordinaiy temperatures, but not bismuth, which is 
only superficially attacked, even at a red heat. Zinc and tin, although scarcely 
affected by fluorine at ordinary temperatures, burst into a brilliant flame when 
heated to 100° C. in the gas. 

It is rather curious that fluorine gas can be collected aud kept over 
mercury (so long as the vessel is kept still), as a protecting layer of mercury 
fluoride is formed. When, however, the mercury is shaken with the gas it 
is rapidly and completely absorbed . 5 

Fluorine, when gently warmed, readily acts on columbium, tantalum, 
and uranium, producing the .fluorides CbF v TaF s , and UF 6 respectively. 8 
The action of fluorine on uranium is very vigorous. o 


1 Housan, Cmpt. rend,, 1889, IOO, 937: Huff and Zedner. Ber,, 1909, a. 1087-48 ; 
Gino Q»]lo, AUi R. Aeeai. Lined, 1910, [v,] 19, i 298, 758. 

2 Moisian snd Lekesu, Cmpt. rend., 1906, 140 . 1678. 

* Hoissan, Am, Chm. Phit., 1891, fvil 34 , 224. 

4 Moissan, Bull, See. Aim., 1896, [ifl,], 13 , 973. 

' Moissan, Comft, rod,, 1S9S. 139 , 799. 

* Huff, Heffner, Sehiller, snd liMpzelmamt Ber., 1909, 49 , 492-97. 
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Moat substances when cooled to very low temperature become chemically 
inert. Fluorine, however, possesses very great chemical activity even at the 
lowest temperatures attainable. 1 For example, MoisBan and Dewar 1 brought 
a glass tube containing solid fluorine at -252-5“ in contact with liquid hydrogen 
at the same temperature — which is a temperature only 20-5“ removed from 
the absolute zero of temperature itself ; and yet, on smashing the tube con- 
taining the frozen fluorine and thus allowing the liquid hydrogen to come 
into contact with it, a violent explosion took place which completely shattered 
to dust the glass apparatus in which the experiment was performed. Even 
at - 210° fluorine still retains its power of withdrawing hydrogen from some 
organic substances. Thus when turpentine, C 10 H W at this temperature is 
brought into contact with fluorine at - 210“ the turpentine inflames ; while 
anthracene similarly treated causes explosion with separation of carbon. 
Sulphur bums in fluorine at - 187“ C., forming SF 6 ; selenium causes an 
explosion at the same temperature ; lime also becomes incandescent in liquid 
fluorine ; red phosphorus and arsenic also inflame. 

However, there are distinct indications that at its boiling-point fluorine 
is much less chemically active than at ordinary temperatures. For example, 
liquid fluorine does not liberate iodine from potassium iodide ; neither does 
it unite with iodine at - 187“ ; also substances such as Fe, B, Si, C, when 
previously cooled in liquid oxygen, do not react with liquid fluorine; Moissan 
showed that if a piece of charcoal or soot is allowed to drop into a vessel 
containing liquid fluorine, it becomes incandescent when it passes through the 
gaseous vapours, but the incandescence is quenched when the charcoal reaches 
and is immersed in the liquid fluorine. 

Atomic Weight Determinations. 2 — The International Atomic Weight 
Commission in 1907 gave fluorine the atomic weight 19 00. O.T. Christensen ! 
in 1887, by analysing the compound INHjF.MiijFj, obtained F= 19’00. 

Moissan, in 1890, determined the atomic weight by converting the fluoride 
NaF into the sulphate Na 2 S0 4 , and in five experiments obtained numbers 
varying from 19'04 to 19'08 (0 = 16). He next carried out a similar series 
of determinations by converting calcium fluoride, CaFj, into calcium sulphate, 
CaSOj, and aa the result of four different determinations obtained numbers 
ranging from 19-02 to 19-08. Five similar experiments with BaF 2 gave 
19-05 to 19‘09 for the atomic weight of fluorine. The mean of all the 
determinations gave F=19'05, 

J. Meyer, in- 1903, transformed calcium oxide, CaO, into calcium fluoride, 
CaF 2 , and thus obtained the number 19 '036 for the atomic weight. 

M'Adam and E.-F. §mitb, s in 1912, determined the atomic weight of 
fluorine by converting NaF into NaCl by passing dry HC1 gas over the 
salt at 450“ C. They obtained the values F = 19-0176, F= 190133 
(Na=. 23-000). 

The following table shows some older determinations (0 = 16, Na=23, 
S = 32,Ca = 40):— 



1 Moissan and Dewar, Grm.pt, raid., 1897, 124 , 1202 ; 1903, 136 , 641, 786. 

* Th« chief literature relating to the atomio weight of fluorine is as follows Davy, 
Trails. Boy. 8k., 1814 , 64 ; Berceliue, ^iw. Ch im, Phys. , 1824, [ii.], 2 % 68 , 167, 287 ; 
bouvet, Ann. CMm. TAys., 1849, [ill. J, 25 291 -, Fremy, Ann. CAim. Phys., 1866, “[in.], 47 , 
1 i 9umas, Ann Ckim, Pkyt., 1869, [iiil 55 , 169 ; De Luca, raid., 1860, 51 , 299 ; 
0. T. Ohristeneen, J. praU. Ohm., 1886, [uT], 34 , 41 1 1887, 35 , 641 ; H. Moissan, Compt. 
rwd .1 1890, III, 670, 671 s J. Meyer, Zeitsch, awry. Chm., 1903, 36 , 818. 

* D, J, M'Adam and Edgar F. Smith, Chm, 8 k., 1912, 34 , 692, 
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Observer. 

Atomic Weight. 

Method. 

Davy (1814) . 

Berzelius (1824) . 
Lgnyet (1849) . 
Fremy(I856) . 
Dumas (1859) . 
De Luca (1860) . 

19*03 

19*16, 18*85 
19*19, 18 99 
18*85 

18*96 

18*96 

CaF a into CaSO v 

CaF a into CaS0 4 . 

Alkali- and alkaline-earth fluorides into sulphates. 
Analysis of metallic fluorides. 

Alkali- and alk&lina-earth fluorides into sulphates. 
Analysis of alkali- and alkaline-earth fluorides. 


Detection of Fluorine.— A small piece of glass is covered with a thin 
film of melted beeswax, cooled, and some lines are made by a sharp but not 
hard point (otherwise the glass itself will be scratched, and the scratch may 
be mistaken for an etching), whereby the protective coat of W|x is removed 
along the lines. The substance to be tested is placed in a dry condition in a 
small leaden cup or in a platinum crucible ; next it is covered with some con- 
centrated sulphurio acid, and the crucible is gently warmed. If fluorides are 
present, hydrofluoric acid vapours are now evolved. The Bource of beat is 
now removed and the slip of waxed glass laid over the mouth of the vessel, 
waxed side downwards so as to be exposed to the action of the hydrofluoric 
acid vapours, and it is allowed to remain in this position for about ten 
minutes. The vapours etch the naked glass along the lines, but the wax 
protects the rest ol the glass from it* action ; conserprenttj, on ujelting off 
the wax aui rubbing with blotting paper, the etched lines can be seen. If 
only a very small amount of fluorine is present, the etching may be hard to 
sec, but is usually rendered visible by breathing on the surface of the glass. 

Another very delicate test indeed for the presence of a fluoride consists in 
heating .the substance with sand and sulphuric acid, when, if fluorine is 
present, the hydrofluoric acid evolved by the action of the sulphuric acid 
on the fluoride at once attacks the silica pf the Band, SiF, is evolved, and 
hence, if a moistened glass rod is held in md gas ovolved, a film of silica is 
produced ou it if fluorine is present : — 

2HF + HjS0 4 = 2HF + RSO. 

SiOj + 4HF =SiF 4 + 2H.0 
3SiF, + 4H S 0 =2HsSiF„ + Si(OH) 4 . 


used with Na,CO,, 
uet is extracted with 


Estimation. — Insoluble metallic fluorides are fused 
whereby they are converted into soluble NaF. Th 
i, water and nearly neutralised with HC1 solution,®!* being taken, boweyer, 
to leave a little free NaX’O, in the sdution, Nest CaCl. solution itadlbd, 
and a mixture of CaF 2 and GaCO s fe precipitated, life fe treaM with 
acetic acid to remove the CaCO,, washed with « water, dried and ignited, sod 
weighed as CaF,. , , 

In order to check the purity of the CaF. it may be warmed with eonatn- 
tratod sulphuric acid, and then heated until all the sulphuric acid is evaporate. 
There remains CaS0 ( ; t.g. CaF. yields 1:7409 grains CaSO.. Sometimes the 
amount of fluorine is estimatf volnmetrieally by adding to the substance to 
be analysed excess of pure StO, and eon* sulphuric add. On warming, all 
the fluorine is evolved which is dondttttad from abovaSii * 
Hempely burette fi!M4jtk;|^|eflry &> * certain mark, ffta fornfin fif 
volume |iv« the v^umdid^wh^ the amount of 
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■ lAf 

IFmIOBINE A.VD HyDBOGBS. 

Only one compound is known, namely 

HYDROFLUORIC ACID. : 

Formula, HF. Moleoular weight = 20*0. 

Hydrofluoric acid is formed in many ways — for example, by the direct 
union of hydrogen and fluorine (see p, 28); by the action of hydrogen on 
many heated metallic and non-metallic fluorides (indeed, anhydrous HF 
has been prepared by heating AgF in a stream of H *) ; by blowing steam 
over red-hot metallic fluorides, whereby the oxide of the metal is produced 
and hydrofluoric acid formed ; by the action of fluorine gas on hydrogen- 
rich, organic substances ; by the action of mineral acids ou metallic fluorides ; 
even weak organic acids like oxalic or tartaric or citric, acid liberate hydro- 
fluoric acid'fijfo certain fluorides. 2 

However, as jsgards the practical processes for preparing hydrofluoric 
acid, only two methods are employed, the one for making anhydrous pure 
hydrofluoric acid; and the other for making aqueous acid ; we shall describe 
each in detail-: — 

(1) Preparation of Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Aeid. s — Fremy ‘ and 
Gore 4 obtain this volatile, very dangerous liquid by heating the double 
fluoride, KJ-OTS 1 V) iwVnejg m a \Aat\oum tetotb. The flouHe xa.it, K.F.HF, 
» first obtained AffdoEotH (Moissan) To 1 to 2 kilograms of pure aqueous 
hydrofluoiiq egad, .containing 40-50 per cent. HF, and placed in a silver 
basin, the iM&treal amount of pure potassium carbonate, KjCOj, is added 
in order to produce the substance KF.HF. 

The double fluoride, on standing, gradually separates out. from the solu- 
tion in small’ transparent crystals. These are removed, pressed between 
filter-papers; and then dried in vacuo. 

The dried salt is now rapidjy transferred to a platinum retort (as no 
vessels of glass, porcelain, or «®6tances containing SiO,, can be employed, 
beoause hydrofluoric acid attacks them, thus — Si0 8 + 4HF=SiF t + 2H 2 0). 
The platinum retort (A, fig. 5) is now gently heated so as to fuse the salt 
.and drive off traoea of water. The temperature is gradually raised, amfacid 
begins to distil over — KF.HF = KF + HF. The first portion of the acid 
whioh distik is rejected, as it still contains some water. Next, the platinum 
retort is oonnected up to a platinum tube about 90 cm. long, which is 
surrounded by a freerin* mixture of ice and caloium chloride, contained in B. 
The tube leads into a ptefcnum receiver, c, likewise immersed in a freezing 
mixture, a platinum exit-IBe, d, leading away from this. The apparatus is 
mutt alight at the jointrty means of a lute of fused sulphur and lamp-black* 
(in thnEttor places), and by a lute of molten paraffin wax and lamp-black at 
the cooler joints. The hydrofluorio acid is evolved as a gas, condenses in 
the coated platinum tube, and thence runs into the platinum receiver. . . 

The heating is carried out very carefully and gradually, as towards the 
eira of the operation “ bumping ’ may occur. It is best to heat the walls 
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of the retort and not the bottom for the same reason. The operation is 
finished when the bottom of the retort has been heated to redness. 

The acid is redistilled from the water-bath under 39“ C. in order to 
remove all traces of potassium fluoride which is often carried over by the 
gag coming from the decomposing salt j all contact with air during the process 
must be avoided. Moissan 1 obtained 400 grams of anhydrous aoidinone 
and a half hours by this method. According to the same authority, traces 
of moisture are still contained in the acid thus prepared, which can only be 
removed by electrolysing the liquid, when the water present is decomposed 
by the evolved fluorine, producing HF and ozone. The perfectly anhydrous 
acid thus obtained ceases to conduct the electric current once the water 
is completely destroyed. 

Anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, thus obtained, is a most dangerous body. 
A drop in contact with the skin produces a sore which healB only after 


B 



Fig, 5.— Preparation of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid. 


months, while Professor Nickls of Nancy was killed in 1869 by accidentally 
breathing its vapour. Being exceedingly volatile, the water-free acid musl» 
be kept in platinum bottles with a flanged mouth, against which is Becurely 
clamped a platinum plate coated with paraffin wax. The bottle must be 
kept in a cool place, the temperature never being allowed to rise beyond 
15" C. : otherwise the vessel may burst owing to the pressure developed by 
the volatile hydrofluorio acid ; for the same reason a freezing mixture should 
always be within reach when experimenting with fhe anhydrous acid (Gore) 

a ( 2 ) Prepararion and Manufacture of Aqueous Hydrofluoric 

Aaa.— In the laboratory this is usually carried out by heating fluorspar 
UFj, with concentrated sulphuric acid in platinum or lead stills :— s 

OaF, + HjSOj = CaS0 4 + 2HF. 

A ffeariy anhydrous acid distils over and may be condensed by passing 
immeraed m a freezing mixture, or, if a dilute aqueous 
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Illustrations of the apparatus used are shown in figs 6 and 7. A (fig. 6) 
is the retort (made of platinum or lead), B the still head, C the platinum 
U-tube which is immersed in a freezing mixture when the gaseous hydro- 
fluoric acid has to be condensed. When, however, an aqueous solution has 
to be prepared, the second arrangement (fig. 7) is used. A iB a leaden retort, 
with a leaden still head (B) leading into a vessel (C), also made of lead, and in 
this vessel is placed some pure water in a platinum dish (D). The acid 
vapours are absorbed by the water, 1 and thus a lead-free solution of hydro- 
fluoric acid is obtained. 

Any uncondensed hydrofluoric acid escapes by g. 

Technically hydrofluoric acid is made 2 by heating calcium fluoride and 
sulphuric aoid in large cast-iron vessels, and leading the evolved gas into 
water. The crude aqueous solution is transported in leaden vessels whose 
edges have been fused together by the blow-pipe. 

Purification . — The aqueous acid of commerce contains, 3 as a rule, 39 to 
58 per cent. HF, and impurities such as 2'7 to 14'9 per cent. H 2 SiF # , 



Fig. 6.— Preparation of aqueous 
hydrofluoric acid. 



Fio. 7.— Preparation of aqueous 
hydrofluoric aoid. 


0 8 to 4 per cent. HjSO^ some S0 2 , As, Fe, Ca, Pb. The silicofluoric acid, 
H^iF„ is derived from the silica always contained in the native fluorspar, 
CaF., which is used in the manufacture of the acid, the silica present being 
acted on by hydrofluoric acid, thus — 

SiO j+ 4HF = SiF 4 + 2H 8 0. 


The SiF 4 distils over with the HF, and some collects in the aqueous acid— 
2HF + SiF 4 =H 2 SiF e . 



SimilaijKfte iron, arsenic, S0 2 > are derived from the fluorspar or from 
the sulphurlPacid used in the manufacture, the lead usually coming from 
the vessels in whioh the acid is generated. When the fluorspar contains 
pyrites or lead sulphide, H 2 S may be found in the acid. 

'The Bilicofluoric acid, HjSiFj, may be removed by adding a small amount 
r& aqueous KOH solution, whereby KjSiF a is precipitated. The clear super- 
natant solution is decanted and distilled. 


I 8n Stronaysr, AivuaJm, 1858, rocfSB ; Briegler, Annalen, in, 880 ; Dexter, Amer. 
J. (Sill.), 1888, [fl-l 4»> HO i Hampel, Etr., 1885, 18 , U34. 

■ Btek, ZtiteoA wtyew. Ckm., 18»6, 9 , SS5; slw> L. Meyer, D. B. Paimt, 

10,811(1900). AMI woouAt ii given in Geoffrey Hirtin’e Indtutrvd JWjuhk lAvniwtry. 
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According to Gore,’ the best way to purify the aoid is to dilute until it 
contains less than 40 per cent. HF, pass in HjS until ail the As and Pb. etc 
arepredpitated, add *>mewhat more K s CO a than is required to neutralise 
the HjhO, and HjSiF s present, decant the liquid from the precipitated 
salte, remove any free HjS still present by the cautious addition of Ag.CO 
AgF, or Ag 2 0, and distil from a lead retort heated in an oil bath to 160-240®’ 
platinum condensing tubes and receiver being used. Contact with I&ufan 
vessels causes the acid to be contaminjfted with lead. 2 

Transport and Storage of the Aqueous Acid. — The pure acid is best 
kept m a platinum bottle with a platinum plate, covered with paraffin 
wax, securely clamped against it (Gore). However, the great cort of 
platinum makes this method, commercially, impossible. Pure aqueOMacW 
for analytical purposes is therefore best kept in ceresine bottles* Ordinary 
commercial acid may be kept in gutta-percha bottles, which is not mud 
attacked even by fuming aqueous hydrofluoric acid, vulcanite tottlefnot 
being so suitable, and india-rubber, when vulcanised, also not being attacked 
to any great extent It should, however, be mentioned that acid containing 70 
per cent HF and 5-76 percent. HjSO, cannot be kept in gutte-pcrcto veiJs 
The transport oflarge quantities of commercial hydrofluoric did is usuallv 
carried out by placing the acid in leaden vessels, and joining™ the Ms to 
fusing the lead together at the joins by the blowpipe.* J g P 7 

anhydrous hydrofluoric acid is a oolourless very 
mobile liquid, which fumes strongly iu air and is exceedimrlv i, 'IZ ? 
Its density at 12 6“ is 0-9879 ((Ire). It toils* 
pressure of 394 mm. at 15-5", and freezes » at 102-5“ Lil 4 ’ , baa ‘ va P our 
crystals which melt^t - 92-3". 

i follows™ y ““ is fc' iven * Moi ^ and Berthelot* 


H + F(gas) = HF (gas) 

H + F (gas) = HF (liquid) 
Molecular beat ol vaporisation * 


+ 38,600 calories 
+ 45,800 „ 

7,240 


The perfectly anhydrous acid does not conduct the elactric g A 

Moissan found that the last traces of water are W current, and 

electrolysing the liquid so lonTt, t dtoncL £ fl ° m * * 

destroyed by the liberated fluorine, anTthe b * >8 
Liquid anhydrous hydrofluoric acid was shown by EC Sklin “toTa 

Icf K«o 18 T ch f NaF - NttBr > NaCIO,, NaB^NaNO^ KF 
JiCI, KjSOj, urea, acetamide. The salts BaF a^tnt TPr,, u *> 

apanngl y soluble, wh ile CaF„ Cu(NO s ) 1 , CuScS fSJ PbK US 

I Gore, Phil. Trans., 1869, 159 , 173 ~ ~ ~ 

For other methods of purification see Thon*. and xx u\ m 
55 , 103 ; Alien, Analyst. 1896, 21 87 • RiJn? j ^rms. Ckm, Soc., 1880, 

2M& is & * wtiii 

• «*• 

* Stahl, i«. og., also Eckelt Ckem. Zeil iso-) ,< ,, 



metallic magnesium proved insoluble. 'The acid, when perfectly dry, does 
not act on glass, although, the slightest trace of moisture causes it to become 
active in this respect, Si0 8 + 2HF = SiF, + 2H 2 0, and of course once the 
action is started water is generated and so the acid soon becomes active. 
The anhydrous acid, also, scarcely acta upon non-metal or metals (with 
exception of the alkali metals) at ordinary temperatures. Thus Gore states 
that between -29* 0. and - 18° C. *o action takes place when metals are 
brought into oontact with the anhydrous acid, with the exception of sodium 
and potassium, which act on it as on water, dissolving with the simultaneous 
production of a flame. Zinc and cadmium act on the anhydrous acid at a 
red heat to produce fluorides, and reduced iron and chromium also attack it 
below a red heat, when they are converted into fluorides. 

Aluminium is attacked at 1000“ C., gold and platinum are unacted on 
at temperatures even higher than this, while copper is scarcely attacked at 
a red heat. 1 Crystallised silicon will catch fire in a heated stream of dry 
hydrofluoric acid gas. As regards the action on metals, however, the aqueous 
acid is far more active — as we shall see, — attacking practically all the metals to 
a greater or less extent, with the exception of platinum and the noble metals 
generally. Even copper and silver dissolve slowly in the aqueous acid, 
evolving hydrogen, while iron and zinc dissolve very rapidly, forming fluorides 
and generating hydrogen. The strong acid also dissolves silicon, tantalum, 
manganese, etc., forming fluorides and evolving hydrogen. 

A mixture Of nitrio and hydrofluoric acids dissolves boron, silicon, niobium, 
and tantalum, but does not attack silicon carbide, the diamond, gold, or 
platinum. 

The acid decomposes carbonates with effervescence? forming fluorides. 
Almost all metallic oxides are attacked by anhydrous or aqutous hydrofluoric 
acid. 8 

The acid unites with such oxides as P s 0 5 , SO,, MoO s , V s 0 5 , Nb.Ey WO„ 
Sh^Ta^. 

Hydrofluoric acid decomposes some iodides, iodates, bromides, and 
hromates. However, such iodides as those of Zn, Cd, Pb, Hg, and Pt are not 
destroyed. Chlorides such as those of Ag, Hg, Pb, Cd, Mn, Ni, Co are not 
attacked, Also KC10 S is not attacked by the aqueous acid. 

Thifshows that the acid is considerably weaker than HC1, HBr, or even 
HI — a surmise borne out by measurements of the acid's inversion constant 


and electrolytic conductivity. See p. 40. 

As regards the action of the anhydrous and aqueous acid on organic 
Bubstafloee, it should be mentioned that methyl and ethyl alcohols are 
miscible with the substance, but are decomposed by it. Acids like oxalic, 
bensoio, eto., Me not much affected. Benzene does not mix with the acid. 
Paraffin wax kfrtiot attacked. On the other hand, caoutchouc, amber, copal, 
gum-arabic,, rosin, shellac, etc,, are rapidly attacked, usually dissolving to 
form red liquids. Turpentine oil eiplodes and forms a red liquid. Seal oil, 
qjfcario sold, and myrtle wax are not attacked to any great extent. Silk, 
paper, oertton,* gelatine, and perg&ment dissolve to sticky fluid masses. Horn 
swelLyro to a white mass, while flannel, sponge, and celluloid are only slowly 
attacked- Gaseous hydrofluoric acid (also the vapours from the aqueous.acid) 
slowly oarbonisee cork, and acts on paper, silk, and wood in a similar manner 


due, An a. C\m, Pkyt., 18)4, 
, ht example, van Hugos «nd 


ii-1, 4, 5. 
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to the aqueous acid, only rather more slowly. Coal, sulphur, and selenium 
are not altered, whereas ordinary sealing-wax absorbs the vapour, and becomes 
friable and soft. Caffein, indigo, milk sugar and other sugars are dissolved. 

Hydrofluoric acid gas is extremely soluble in water, the anhydrous acid, 
in fact, possessing such an avidity for water that it rapidly attracts moisture 
from the air, fuming vigorously in so doing, and sometimes developing 
sufficient heat to cause ebullition. 

Guutz 1 gives the following thermal data regarding the solution of the 
gas in water : — 

HF (gas) + large excess of water = 11,800 calories. 

HF (liquid) + „ „ (17* &)- «60 „ 


HEAT OF DILUTION OF THE AQUEOUS ACID. 


Original Composition. 

Final Composition. 

Heat de?eloped. 

HF (0-00 H,0) 

„ O'fiO H,0 
„ 1-67 „ 

„ 225 „ 

„ 6-51 ,, 

„ 12-03 „ 

HF.tOOH.,0 

It 

l> 

II 

II 

+ 4580 calories. 

+ 2050 „ 

+ "20 „ 

+ „ 

+ 100 „ 
nearly 0 „ 


Thomsen 2 gives the heat of neutralisation of hydrofluoric acid as 
(NaOH aq. HF aq.)= + 16,272 calories. 

This is nearly 4 per cent, greater than that of sulphuric acid, and much 
greater than that of HC1, HBr, or HI— another point in which hydrofluoric 
acid departs in properties from those acids (see p. 11). 

Thomsen showed that if a solution of caustic soda, NaOH, is eiactly 
neutralised with hydrofluoric acid, thus 

NaOH + HF = NaF + H 2 0 ; 

and to the neutral solution an excess of HF is added, a veiy considerable 
quantity of heat is abtorbed, thus : — 

(NaF aq., HF aq.)= - 288 calories. 

Hydrochloric acid does not exhibit this behaviour. 

The heat of neutralisation of HF by NH 8 was determined by Guntz : — ’ 

NH, (1 equiv. in 2 litres) + HF (1 equiv. in 2 litres) -NH ( F (solution) + 
j, 15,200 oalories. 

NH, (gas) + HF (gas) =• NH.F Taolid) + 37,300 calories. 

NH, (gas) + HF (liquid) - NH ( F (solid) + 30, 100 „ 

The heats of formation of various' fluorides are discussed by 
Martin. 4 


1 Gnoti, Ompt. rend., 1882, 96 , 1(88, 

8 Thomsen, TUmoekmitehe UnUmchungm, i 157. 

‘ Comp*, rwui, 1888, OT, 1488, Thissnthor 

also determined the heat of formation of tome other fluorides • we Quota, Cwvut, rtiuh . 

^^^hey Marjjn, Van, 19M, 89 , 49; Batardm m As JJMH* 4> 
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When the concentrated aqueous acid is boiled it loses HF, until at 120° 
it attains a constant composition 1 of from 36 to 38 per cent. HF, the liquid 
thus obtained, however, not being a definite hydrate (see HC1, p. 104). 
When the aqueous acid is allowed to evaporate over slaked lime, Ca(OH)j, 
it attains a constant composition of 32'6 per cent. HF. .Conversely, when the 
diluted acid is distilled it concentrates, until at 120° a constant composition 
acid of 35'37 per cent. HF, and specific gravity 1'20 is attained. 2 

Gore 8 showed that by fractional distillation it is possible to get a fraction 
containing as much as 4817 per cent. HF (boiling-point, 125-125 - 5°). 
Winteler 4 gives the following table of strengths of aqueous hydrofluoric 
acid. The percentage of HF in the solution was determined by titration 
with normal alkali, using as indicator phenolphthalein. Litmus and methyl 
orange were inapplicable. In order to determine the density, special pykno- 
meters made of vulcanite had to be used. 


DENSITY AND COMPOSITION OF AQUEOUS HYDRO- 
FLUORIC ACID AT 20” C. (Winteler.) 


% HF. 

Sp. Or. 

°B4. 

% HF. 

Sp, Gr. 

° Be. 

1 

1-003 

0-5 

26 

1-092 

12-0 

2 

1007 

1-0 

27 

1-095 

12-4 

3 

1-011 

1-6 

28 

1-09S 

12-7 

4 

1014 

2-0 

29 

HOI 

1ST 

5 

1-018 

2-6 


1-104 

13-4 

6 

1-023 

3'0 

31 

1*106 

13-7 

7 

1°027 

3*5 

32 

1-109 

141 

8 

1-030 

4-0 

83 

1*112 

14-4 

9 

1-035 

4-6 

34 

1-114 

147 


1-038 

5-0 

35 

1 117 

K3I 

11 

1041 

5-5 

36 

j»BW 

15-4 

12 

1-045 

00 

37 

1 122 

16-7 

13 

1-049 

6'5 

38 

M26 


14 

1-062 

70 

39 

1 *127 

16-3 

15 

1-066 

7-6 


1-130 

16-5 

10 

1-059 

8-0 

41 

1-133 

16-8 

, 17 

1-002 

8*4 

42 

1-136 

17*2 

18 

1-066 

8-8 

43 

1-138 

17-6 

19 

1-069 

9-8 

44 

M41 

17-8 

20 

1-072 

9-7 

45 

1-143 

18-1 

21 

1-076 

10-1 

46 

1146 

183 

22 

1-079 

10-6 

47 

1-149 

187 

728 

1-082 

10-9 

48 

1152 

19-0 

45 

1-086 

11-8 

49 

1-154 

19-8 

26 

1-089 

11-7 

50 

1-167 

19-6 


A oonoentrated solution of hydrofluoric acid has a maximum density of 
l-?62 at 0* 0. and contains 76-93 per cent, of HF; i» fumes strongly in air, 
behaving in this respect like oonoentrated sulphuric acid. 


Bumu, Awa, CWra. FAju, VSVt,\.’u.V\, -J, %B1 . 

Ima. ut JCn* 1 BO * ( 


*W jvii.'ckk' 1851,' mV 8 Gon.PMlTraiu , , IBM, 

‘ Wlntslw, Mxh. MBM. dun., 1902, 15 , 38 ; w also Hd! and Sirkar, . 


i,l?8. 

x. Ray, 
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Aqueous hydrofluoric acid esterifies aloohote, and inverts sugar, acting in 
this respect like hydrochloric acid. - s ' 

Hydrofluoric acid, judged from measurements of the inversion constant 
and its electrolytic conductivity, is a much weaker acid than. hydrochloric 
acid. Thus its mvejsion constant 1 is only Ath that of hydrochloric acid, 
being 5-7 for a N/l solution, while that for N/l monochloraoetic acid is 4*7, 
and that for N/l phosphoric acid is 6-0— so that the strength of hydrofluoric 
acid lies intermediate between that of monoohloracetio acid and that of 
phosphoric acid. Determinations of the inversion constant of the greatly 
diluted acid, viz. 0-005 N to 010 N, showed that the inversion constant 
approached that of the weakly dissociated formic acid, rather than that of a 
strong mineral acid, such as dibasic sulphuric acid. 

Measurements by Ostwald 2 on the electrolytic conductivity of the acid 
confirmed the above conclusions regarding the relative weakness of hydro- 
fluoric acid as an acid. For example, Ostwald showed that solutions of 
hydrochloric acid containing 1 gram molecule in 4 litres solution had a 
conductivity no less than twelve times greater (viz. 78 ’9) than that of a 
hydrofluoric acid solution of the same relative dilution. The ionic mobilitv 
of the fluorine ion at 18* C. is 46-6, and at 25“ C. is 54-4; the corresponding 
mobilities of the hydrogen ion being 314-5 and 350 0 respectively fae 
Volume I, p. 206). By Kohlrausch’s law the molecular conductivity of 
hydrofluoric acid at infinite aqueous dilution at any particular temperature 
is the sum of the ionic mobilities of hydrogen and fluorine at that tem- 
perature. Thus at 25° C. 


/V =350-0 + 54-4 = 404-4. 

The following table gives Deussen’s » recent determination of the 
ductivifcy of aqueous hydrofluoric acid solutions : — 


con- 


CONDUCTIVITY OF AQUEOUS HYDROFLUORIC ACID. 

V= volume in which 1 gram molecule of HK is contained. 

Pa= conductivity at O’. /^conductivity at 25". 

“»=— =degree of dissociation. 
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These numbers serve to show how weakly dissociated hydrofluoric acid is 
at a given concentration. The- dissociation increases with the dilution, hut 
even when the solution contains only 1 molecule HF in 1000 litres the acid 
is only half Associated into ions. 

The same fact regarding the relative weakness of hydrofluoric acid was 
confirmed by Thomsen 1 by a study of its thermal relations. 

Thus by measurements of the heat evolved when one equivalent of HF 
acts on one equivalent of NaCl, and conversely when one equivalent of NaF 
acts on one equivalent of HC1, Thomsen showed that the “avidity” of hydro- 
fluoric acid was only 5 to 6 per cent, of that of HC1. When 1 equivalent of 
HC1 acts on 1 equivalent of NaF 95 per cent of the NaF is converted into 
NaCl, and conversely when 1 equivalent of HF acts on 1 equivalent of NaCl 
only 5 per cent, of the NaCl is turned into NaF ; from theBe results the 
“ avidity ” or hydrofluoric acid works out as 0'05. Now, this relative weak 
ness of hydrofluoric acid compared, 'with HC1, HBr, and HI is somewhat 
unexpected, as the avidity of the acids HC1, HBr, HI increases as the 
molecular weight decreases, and so we should have expected that HF would 
have been a stronger, not a weaker acid than hydrochloric acid— such, however, 
is not the case, as we have seen. The causes of this are discussed in Chapter 
I.p. 11. 

Analogy between Water and Hydrofluoric Acid. — Martin 1 
pointed out in 1905 that there exists a close analogy between hydrofluoric 
acid and water. •% 

The following table was given 2 illustrating not only the physical but 
also the chemical resemblance between water and hydrofluoric acid 


H,0. 

HF. 

h 8 o. 

HF. 

1. At an ordinary 
temperature water ia 
a dear transparent 
mobile liquid. Boils 
at 100". Free res at 
0". 

2. Water consists 
of complex molecules 
at ordinary tempera- 
tures. According to 
Ramsay and Shields 
the molecule is 
(H»0}*, aoeording to 
other authorsfHsOV 

ft 

1. At an ordinary 
temperature HE is 
a clear, transparent, 
colourless, mobile 
liquid. Boils at 
19*44 a . Melts at 
- 92; 3°. 

2. Complex mole- 
cules ; probably 

varying in com- 
plexity from (HF) 4 
to H& and HF. 

8. Liquid water 
at ordinary tempera- 
tures does not react 
as a rule ou metals 
or non - metals. It, 
however, reacts with 
the alkali metals at 
ordiuary temjierature. 

4. Liqnid water 
reacts violently with 
many anhydrides, e.g. 
P a 0 5 and SO* 

5. H a O does not 
decompose the chlo- 
rides of the alkali 
metals, but it de- 
composes chlorides 
of P, 8b, Ti. « . 

3. Liquid HF at 
-18° to -29^063 
not as a rule react 
on metals or non- 
metals except the 
alkali metals. 

4. Liquid HF re- 
acts violently with 
many anhydrides, 
e.g. P 2 O s and SO* 

5. HF decom- 
poses the chlorides 
of the alkali metals. 
And also the chlo- 
rides of P, Sb, and 

T*. 


0! ill the halogen hydrides, HF is the one whose heat of fonnation 
m<*t o\oefcly approaches that ot vater ^4,000 calories to 31 ,“200 c& ones) , 


‘>08®****, EwmoeKemssche Untemehunym, i. pp. 167, 16*. 
Vlfiufo, «■» «*, P.85. Tiii volume, p. 8. 
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it is algo the one that in most of its chemioal properties most closely 
resembles water: — 

(1) Its boiling-point lies nearest to that of water. 

(2) Its range of fluidity (t.c. difference between boiling-point and melting- 
point) approaches nearest to that of water (H 3 0= 100‘, HF-=1H74*); while 
all the other hydrides, such as HC1, HBr, HI, are so volatile as to be gaseous 
at ordinary temperatures, water and HF arc odourless mobile liquids. 

(3) HF is a much weaker acid than HC1, HBr, or HI, and in this respect 
also tends to approach water, which is a practically neutral substance. 

This analogy between water and hydrofluoric acid is only a particular 
instance of the analogy between oxides and fluorides (vide infra, p. 45). 

Hydrates of Hydrofluoric Acid.— Many attempts hare been made 
to isolate hydrates of hydrofluoric acid, corresponding to those of hydro- 
chloric acid, but with little success. In 1894 Metzner 1 showed that while 
a 70 per cent, aqueous acid did not solidify at —70“ C., yet a 5 per cent, 
acid, when cooled to —45“ 0., deposited crystals containing 62-3 per cent. 
HF and corresponding to the formula HF.H s O. 

No other hydrate has been isolated. 

Composition of Hydrofluoric Acid— The composition by volume of 
anhydrous hydrofluoric acid was determined by Gore 8 by estimating the 
volume of hydrogen which combined with a calculated weight of fluorine 
contained in a given weight of silver fluoride. He found that when 1 volume 
of hydrogen was heated with the equivalent weight of silver fluoride (in which 
19 parts by weight of fluorine were present) 2 005 volumes of HF gas 
were obtained. Hence he concluded that 2 volumes of hydrofluoric acid gas 
are obtained from 1 volume of hydrogen gas, and that, moreover, for every 
1 part by weight of hydrogen present there are 19 parts by weight of 
fluorine gas united with it. 

This conclusion of Gore was confirmed by Moissan 8 in 1900, who determined 
the volumetric composition of hydrofluoric acid by measuring the volumes of 
hydrogen and of fluorine liberated by the electrolysis of hydrofluoric acid 
(see p. 24). -The volume of hydrogen was directly measured in the ordinary 
way, whereas the volume of fluorine was estimated by leading it into water 
and measuring the volume of the liberated oxygen: 2F t + 2 H 2 0 = 4HF + O a . 
On the assumption that 2 volumes of fluorine liberated 1 volume of oxygen, 
the amount of fluorine liberated was found to agree with the amount of 
liberated hydrogen. He also confirmed this result by the converse experi- 
ment. He took a measured volume of fluorine and allowed it to act on 
water, when hydrofluoric acid and oxygen gas were formed. The volume of 
oxygen liberataj was measured, and the weight of hydrofluorio acid formed 
was estimated by titration. Knowing the density of anhydrous hydrofluoric 
acid, the volume of this weight of hydrofluoric acid could be calculated. The 
result confirmed that of Gore, namely, that 2 volumes of hydrofluoric a cid 
gas were composed of 1 volume of hydrogen gas united with 1 volume of 
fluorine gas. The vapour density of hydrofluorio acid was accurately esti- 
mated by Thorpe an# Hambly.* They showed that it varied rapidly VJth 
the temperature and pressure. The following table shows some of their 
reauM: — 


s ’ S™* 1 ' rmL > It* 682 . 
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Temperature, 

Vapour Pres- 
sure in mm. 

Vapour Den- 
sity (air=l). 

Molecular 

Weight. 

26*4 

745 

1-773 

61*18 

27-8 

746 

1-712 

49*42 

29'2 

750 

1-578 

45*54 

82-0 

748 

1-377 

39-74 

33 '1 

760 

1*321 

38*12 

38*8 

758 

1*270 

36*66 

36-3 

789 

1-116 

32*20 

38'7 

751 

1-021 

29 40 

39-2 

743 

1-002 

28-94 - 

42*8 

741 

0*910 

26-26 

47-8 

745 

0*823 

23-76 

57-6 

750 

0-787 

21*28 

69-4 

746 

0-726 

20*96 

88-1 

741 

0-713 

20*58 


These numbers show that the dissociation of hydrofluoric acid vapour is 
quite continuous, so that although at low temperatures the hydrofluoric acid 
molecules may be associated together, thus (HF)„— where n is at least 2,— 
yet when the substance is perfectly gasified, viz. at temperatures over 70* C., 
the vapour then only seems to contain molecules of the formula HF. 

Many authors have supposed that in a liquid state or at low tempera- 
tures molecules of constitution H a F a exist Thus Abegg, 1 in 1903, came 
to this conclusion from molecular weight determinations (by the cryoscopic 
method) of hydrofluoric acid and boric acid, while similar conclusions 
founded on similar experiments were put forward by Paternh and Peratoner 2 
in 1895, although their conclusions are disputed by Pellini and Pegoraro 8 
(1907, 1908). A. Jaeger 4 also (from experiments on the behaviour 
of hydrofluoric acid on mercuric oxide) thinks that H,F a is the molecular 
weight of the acid, while R. Kremann and W. Decolle” came to the same 
conclusion from measurements of the electrolytic conductivities of HF 
solution. Blomstrand 6 (1869) assumes that fluorine is acting as a trivalent 
element in hydrofluorio acid, and gives it the formula H - F= F - H. 

Walden, 7 however (1888), comes to the conclusion that in dilute aqueous 
solution the acid acts simply as a weak monobasic acid H - F, there being no 
evidence to show that ,it acts like a dibasic acid, as BlomstraDd’s formula 
would have it. Experiments on the electrolytic conductivity of the aqueous 
acid (see p. 40) seem to confirm Walden’s conclusion, the acid resembling a 
weakly dissociated monobasic acid like formic acid, rather #an a strong 
dibasio acid like sulphuric acid. The reader, however, should see Pellini 
and Pegoraro’s paper in this connection, 8 and also the papers of Deussen 8 
and Pick.* 


“ Abegg, ZniscA. a«er«. Cite*. , 1905, «, AS! . 

* PeUmb »ml Atti S. Aaodi Linen, 1*95, 15), 6, W*. 

_ Pellini end Pegoraro, Ztituh, XUUroehm., 1907, 13 , 621 ; Gatt dim. Hal,, 1908, 
■ •w* „ ‘A. J»e«r, 2W(«A. a«ery. Ctsi».,l«« f a7,S8E ■ 

! §; Knason and W. Deoolle, Mbnatrt,, 1907, 38, 917. 

' 1 - " -‘“I, pp, 219, HI. 


n vmwnw iwr lOQV. pp, 21V, 

’ WeldM, Z&Kh. pftgrfM, Okm,, 1888, *; 6t , 
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Uses of Hydrofluoric Acid. — The chief use of hydrofluoric aoid ii the 
etching of glass. 1 The divisions on the glass of eudiometefe, thermometers, 
and scientific instruments generally are sometimes etched by hydrofluoric 
acid which is evolved from fluorspar and concentrated sulphuric acid placed 
in a long leaden trough, and above which are placed the glass tubes, covered 
with was and having the wax scratched off, where a mark is desired to appear 
on the glass. A better plan is to carry out the etohing in the cold by 
placing hydrofluoric acid in the trough and exposing the tube for some 
hours to the vapours arising therefrom, the trough being covered with folds of 
thickipaper. 

Pure hydrofluoric acid is used for smooth etchings, while its ammonium 
salt, NH,F, is used for making matt etchings. 

Another use is in the fermentation industries,® where it is added to the 
fermenting mashes in order to check the growth of wild yeaBts, and also to 
prevent other sorts of fermentation, pure yeast being very insensitive to its 
action, while lactic aoid fermentation is markedly hindered by its presence 
in the mash. Not only is hydrofluoric acid used for this purpose, especially 
in distilleries, but also fluorides are used. 

Hydrofluoric acid is made use of to some oitent in causing the coagulation 
of. rubber latex, 3 one preparation being known as “ Purub.” 

A 1 to 2 per cent solution of hydrofluoric aoid is also used in engineering 
practice 4 for opening boring holes for petroleum or natural gas (the acid 
eating away siliceous matter), and also for removing sand from iron castings. 

It is also used in the laboratory for analytical purposes, especially for the 
estimation of silica. 5 

Fluorides (for the individual fluorides see under the respective 
elements).— The fluorides of the metals are formed by acting on the metal, 
metallic oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate, with hydrofluoric acid. Fluorine gas 
(which, however, is difficult to prepare) acts on numerous substances forming 
fluorides (p. 29). 

The fluorides of the alkalies are soluble in water. Silver fluoride is also 
soluble in water— differing markedly in this respect from silver chloride, 
bromide, or iodide. The fluorides of the alkaline earths are insoluble in 
water— in which respect, again, hydrofluoric acid differs from hydrochloric acid. 
Many fluorides, especially those of non-metals, are gaseous at ordinary tem- 
peratures ; for example, we day mention BFj, SiF ( , PF S , PFj, CF t , AsF 5 , 
SFj. SbF 5 is a liquid which solidifies when cooled. 

Most fluorides are stable bodies, not being decomposed by heating either 
alone or with carbon. . ... . 

Even silver fluoride, AgF, and mercury fluoqfle, HgF* when heated, are 
not decomposed. Silver fluoride, is, however, decomposed by hydrogen gas 
at a red heat, whereas calcium fluoride is unaffected. Steam when passed 




’ 1 SwiKnight, Chm. Sem, 1905, 92, 295. * - ? * ~ 

*8asW. ThoosH, Wm. Sem, 1887, 56, 184. J. Eflront, Bull. Soc. «Mm,, R90, 
[iii-l 4, 837 ; 5, 734 ; 6, ^6 ; Comft. Tend., 1898, 1 17, 589, Marcher, Zeituh . /. ipiriivs-lnd., 
1891,13,217. Heinalmjsn, m„ 1891, 13, 247. A. Jorgensen usd Holm, MMi. kUH., 
•IWWft-A Wfc H. Will sndB. Braun, Ziitiek./. get. Brmctm, 19W, *7,5511}, ;y .*/. 
-8P* *>• (1908). Geoffrey Martin, IndvMil Oimutry, 
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over calcium fluoride heated to redness, however, completely decomposes it. 
Most metallic fldorides are completely decomposed by heating with cone. 
HjSOj, with evolution of hydrofluoric acid. Concentrated HN0 3 decomposes 
many, but fluorides such as CaFj withstand its action ; also HC1 gas, when 
passed over fluorides heated to redness in a platinum tube, causes the 
evolution of HF. NaF and CaF, are thus decomposed by HC1 gas, with 
evolution of HF and formation of the corresponding chlorides. However, 
CrFj, /5nF 4 , and A1F B withstand this action of HC1 gas. 

Martin 1 undertook an extended study of the physical and chemical 
properties of the fluorides as a class in-order to compare them with the 
corresponding oxides and chlorides. He showed : (1) that the heats of torma- 
tion of the fluorides (so far as they are known) stand closer to the heats of 
formation of the oxides than to those S)f the corresponding chlorides ; (2) that 
when we contrast an oxide and the corresponding fluoride, on the one hand, 
with the same oxide and the corresponding chloride on the other, the oxide 
and the fluoride approach each other much more closely as regards their 
stability than do the oxide and chloride; in fact, when the oxides of an 
element are unstable and the chlorides stable, the fluorides follow the oxides in 
being unstable ; (3) that the nonmctallic fluorides (like the oxides) are more 
volatile than the non-metallic chlorides ; (4) that the metallic fluorides (like 
the oxides) are less volatile than the metallic chlorides. As the result of 
this comparative study, it is clear that a considerable analogy exists between 
the oxides and ther fluorides. 

Most of the fluorides unite with hydrofluoric acid to form crystalline com- 
pounds which are termed acid fluoridet — we have, for example, already 
referred to the body KF.HF, which has been used for the preparation of 
pure HF. This capacity for forming acid fluorides has given rise to the idea 
that hydrofluoric acid was a dibasic acid, like sulphuric : — 


H-F = F-H + NaOH = SaF.FH + H; 


however, the evidence seems against this view (see p. 43). 

Moisaan brought to light a whole series of these acid potassium fluorides, 
the formation of which is attended with the evolution of considerable quantities 
of heat Thus we have s 


KF 
KF 
KF 

KF.HF 

KFJLF 

KF.2HF 


(solid) + HF (liquid) = KF.HF (solid) + 139 Calories. 


+ 2HE (gas) = KF.2HF 
+ 3HF „ = KF.3HF 

+ HSL (liquid) = KF.2HF 
4-2HF „ =KF.3HF 

+ HJ. „ =KF.3HF 


+ 35-2 
+ 4H 
+ 6-5 
+ 11-6 
+ 51 


, Similar acid salts are produced by dissolving silver fluoride, AgF.Jn 
hydeofluoric acid by gently warming. On oooling the solution, crystals bf 
the Composition AgF.SHF separate. This latter compound, when dried in a 
stream of air at 0* 0., decomposes, yielding the compound AgF.HF. Fluorides 


rey Hattie, opuiitt. (19051 pp, 69-78, 86-86 ; see also Chm. Kem, 1904, 
s analogy of theflucridee to the ohloridea is discussed by P. Pfeflfy, Zetixh. 
,1802, Sx.lW- 

h;l8W,lHl.l 13. W. 
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such as NH 4 F, NaF, RbF, OF* UF 4 all dissolve in anhydrous hydro- 
fluoric acid, combining with it vigorously to form double acid fluorides . 1 * 
The fluorides of Li, Ba, and Ag also react with anhydrous HF, hut do not 
dissolve therein. The fluorides of Hg, Cu, Sb, Bi, Sn, Pb, Ni, Co, Mn, Fe, 
Mg, AJ, Ce, Zn, Cd do not, apparently, either dissolve or react with anhydrous 
hydrofluoric acid. 

Boron fluoride, BF 8 , and silicon tetrafluoride, SiF 4 , unite with hydro- 
fluoric acid to produce complicated aoids, whioh, according to Werner,® are 
produced thus : — 

F * F 

FB + HF = FB.FH -»■ (BF 4 )H 

F F 

F * 

F.SiF + 2HF . pSr™ -* [SiF 6 ]H 3 . 

F f' 


These substances are known, respectively, as borofluoric and Bilicofluoric acid. 

Bohm 3 * describes the whole series of complej acid fluorides which contain 
water of crystallisation thus : — 

HgFj4Hj0.4HF ; CuF 2 .5H 3 0.5HF ; NiF 2 .6H s 0.5HF; CoFj.6HjO.5HF. 

In addition to their capacity for uniting with hydrofluoric acid to produce 
“acid fluorides,” the metallic fluorides possess, to a remarkable degree, the 
capacity for uniting among themselves * to produce double fivoridet — which are 
often beautifully crystalline compounds. 

As typical of these double salts may be mentioned the following: 
SiF 4 .2KF; A1F S .3KF; AlF s .3NaF; A1F 8 .3NH 4 F; AlF 8 .3LiF; FeF s .4KF ; 
BF S .KF; BeFy2KF ; FeF,.2KF; ZnF 2 .2KF; CuF r 2KF. Many similar 
compounds IQre been described. 

A complete list of all the known double fluorides was drawn up by 
Barteezko 5 in 1900, of which the following list gives a summary. Those 
fluorides enclosed in brackets [ ] consist of types only known as com- 
pounds of HF. In general, M stands for a metal : — 


(1) Umumaltnt tlmatU Li, Na, (NH ( ), K, Kb, Cs, Ag, Hg, Tl. 


Li 

Ha 

nh 4 

k 

Kb 

Ca 

■% 

Ag 

lig 

Tl 

[L»,U1 

IHaFjM] 

[HH.FjM] 

[KFjM] 

[KF.MJ 

tKF.M,} 

[BbFjM] 

KbF 3 Mj) 

[RbF 4 iij] 

[CsFjM] 

[AgFjM] 

[AgFAJ 

[AgFM 

[HgFjMJ 

[TIF.M] 



■*' 

... 

: - 
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(2) Divalent elements Co, Mg, Be, Zn, Cd, Cn, Fe, Co, Ni, Sn. 


Ca 

Mg 

Be 

Zn 

Cd 

* [CaF 4 MJ 

MgF s M 

MgF.iL, 

BeF,M 

BeF.Mj 

ZhF 4 Mj, 

CdFjM 


On 

Fe 

Co 

Hi 

So 

CuFjM, 

CnF,M B 

FeF,M 

FeFjMj 

CoF,M- 

CoF.M, 

CoF.M, 

NiF.M 

NiF.M,, 

NiF,M s 

SnF 4 M s 

S%F»Mj 


(3) Trimlenl elements B, Al, Sb, Bi, Di, La, Fe, Cr, Mn, U, V, Ti. 


B 

ii 



| 


BF 4 M 

BF,M a 

aif 4 m 

AlF t M a 

A1F.M, 

A1F,M, 

AI,F,M 

AI,F,M, 

AlaF n Ma 

A1,F U M, 

SbFjM 

SbF,Mj 

SbF,M 3 

SbjF,M 

Sb s F 10 M 

Sb 4 F„H 

Sb*F B M 4 

BiF 8 Mj 

DiF 4 M 

DiFjMj 

DijF,M 

DLFjjMj 

LajF.M, 


# * 

Cr 

Mo 

ii’ 

V 

ri ' 

FeF.H 

F«fX 

f.f‘5; 

OrFjMj 

OtF,M ! 

MnF 4 M 

HnFgM, 

i 

... 

vf 4 m 

VFjMj 

YF,M, 

TiFA 

TiF.M, 

w;* 

••• 

CrjF.M, 

to. 

UF^a 

VjF u Mj 
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14 . 

A large olass of fluorides exist in which part of the fluorine is displaced by 
oxygen. These are termed “oxyfluorides,” and as typical of these may be 
mentioned 1 the compounds WOF„ VO s F, VOF 2 . These oxyfluorides also 
unite with other fluoride* to give rise to double oxyfluorides ; for example 

2KF.VOjF ; 3fiH,Cl.VOFj. 

Barteczko 2 has compiled the following table of the principal types of these 
oxyfluorides:— 


III. 

BiO- 

IV. 

MnO— 

1 

>• II 

z. O 
> 

IV. 

Ti0 2 = 

[(BiO)Fjiy 

* 

(MaOjF.M, 

(VO)F.M, 

(VOJFjM, 

(yO),F u M 4 

(V0)»f h m, 

(VO).F„M, 

(TiO,)F 4 M, 

(TiOJFjMj 

(TiOdFjMj 

(TiO,)F,M, 

... 


V. 

AsO— 

V. 

MoO= 

. Ill 

> O 
> 

y. 

VO,- 


V. 

MO*- 

V. 

TaO~ 

(AsO)F 4 M 

(MoO)F.Mj 

(MoO)jF] 4 M 5 

(VO)F,M, 

(VO^M, 

(VO a )F,M, 

(VO,)F 4 M j 

(VOdF,M 4 

(NhOJF.M 

(NbO)F,M, 

(NM))F,M, 

(NbO)F,M, 

(NhO),FijM 4 

(NbO),F 14 M t 

(NbO a ) 4 F 6 M a 

(TaO)F 5 M, 

(TaO)F 7 M 4 


1 

! 

t 

VI. 

MoO= 

o < 

“ ir* 

li 

VI. 

uo,= 


i 

' (MoO,)F,M 
(MoO,)F 4 H, 

- - 

(W0,)F|M 

;wo,if 4 m, 

(WOjIFjM, 

(U0,)F,M 

(UO,)F 4 M, 

(U0dF>M, 

: (uo,)fa 

(Uo.^r.Mj 

1 (UChi.FA J 
1 (UW„M, j 




- — «*£i S — 
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Fldokinb and Oxygen. 

No oxide of fluorine is known, and, apparently, none are oapable of 
existing. 

Recently Ruff and Zedner 1 tried to induce F and 0 to unite by heating 
them together to the temperature of the electric aro, but no combination 
took place. 

Gallo 2 attempted to prepare an oxygen compound of fluorine by subjecting 
a mixture of the two gases to the action of an eleotric discharge in an 
apparatus similar to that employed for the preparation of ozone. A violent 
eiplosiou took place, and no traces of an oxygen compound could be detected. 

Fluorine, in fact, has only an extremely small chemical attraction for 
oxygen. 

Moreover, no fluorine compounds corresponding to hypochlorites, chlorates, 
etc., are known. When fluorine gas is led into aqueous alkalies ozone and 
fluorides are generated, but no hypofluorites or similar compounds — which, 
if they are capable of existing at all, must be extremely unstable. 


1 Raff and Zedner, tier . , 1909, 42 , 1037-46. 

2 Gino Gallo, AUi R. Attad. Lined, 1910, [v.], 19 , i. 296, 763. 


CHAPTER III. 

CHLORINE AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

CHLORINE. 

Symbol, CL Atomic weight, 35'46 (0=16). 

Occurrence.— Chlorine iB a very widely distributed element. In the form 
of its compounds enormous quantities occur locked up in the soil and the 
sea, while it is always present in living matter. In sea-wator the average 
amount of chlorine is 2 07 per cent., while the solid crust of the earth 
contains about 0-01 per cent, of chlorine. 1 

Free chlorine never occurs in nature— no doubt on account of its great 
chemical activity. Combined with hydrogen, as hydrochloric acid, however, 
chloride occurs in considerable quantities in the gases evolved from volcanoes, 
and in the waters which take their rise in volcanic regions : for example, the 
Rio Vinagre of Meiico yields daily 42,150 kg. of free hydrochloric acid. 2 
Free hydrochloric acid also occurs in the stomachs of most animals: for 
eiample, the gastric juice of the dog contains about 0-6 per cent, of free 
hydrochloric acid. 

By far the greatest amount of chlorine occurB combined with the 
metals sodium, potassium, and magnesium in the form of chlorides. For 
example, the solid components of sea-water* consist mainly of sodium, 
potassium, and magnesium chlorides, 8 and small quantities of salt also occur 
in rain water 4 and in the air. 5 * * Enormous deposits of rock salt (NaCl) occur 
in Tertiary formations in various parts of the earth’s surface. For eiample, 
the mines at Wieliosa, in Galicia, have been worked continuously for 600 
years, and the salt deposits here are said to be 500 miles long, 20 miles broad, 
and 1200 ftet thick. Vast deposits are also found at Stassfurt (Germany), 
Cheshire (England), Cardona (Spain), California, Utah, Kansas, Michigan, 
Virginia, and other places in the United States, also in Russia and China. 
Potassium chloride, KC1, although occurring less abundantly than sodium 
chloride, is also found in certain salt beds, as in the Stassfurt salt beds, both 


1 See Vogt, Ztiltek. prajci. ffeoL, 1898 , p, 226. 

* Bonssingault, Cmpi, read., 1874, 78 , 468, 826 , 698. 


* As retards the amount of ohtorine in the various seas, see C. Schmidt, Jahm her., 

' . _ .... ,,, w e 1 100c vB nCGD . w Trail 


4 Warrington, Tram. Ckm. *a, 1887, 51 , 500 ; Miller, J. of Jgne. bema, ISM 

i. 280 ; HarSon and William*, /. Aster. Okm. Sot, 1887, 19 , 1. * 

4 BeeQsntier, GswtjS. rnui , 184S, * 1 , 718; Joriseen, Ohm. Zttrtnd., 1806, u. 1578. 
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in the pure state, as sylvine, KC1, and in the form of a double oompound with 
magnesium chloride as camallite, KCl.MgClj + 6H s O. -i A ; 

■ In small quantities the chlorides and oxychlorides of a great many 
metals are found in nature. For example, the following well-known 
minerals may be mentioned ootunite,- PbCl, ; matloojute, PbO.PbCl,; 
phosgenite, Pb 2 Cl,CO,; ooleite, 3(PbCl 2 .Cu(OH) 2 );- molyBite, FeCl,; 
douglasite, 2KCl.FeCl 2 .2H s O; lawrencite, FeCl^;. calerqel, Hg 2 Clj; ter- 
linguaite, Hg 2 C10; eglestonite, Hg s Cl s 0 2 ; hornsilver, ktrargyrite, AgCl; 
nantokite, CuCl; atacamite, Cu,,Cl(OH) s ; scalite, MnCl 2 ; daubreite (a bis- 
muth oxychloride) ; bischofite, MgCl 2 .6H 2 0 ; chlorine also often occurs in apatite, 
where it is stated to partially replace fluorine. It also occurs in certain silicates,? 

Chlorides also occur in the bodies of plants arjd animals, and are vital 
necessities. 1 Salt, NaCl, for example, occurs in the blood and in urine; 
potassium chloride, KC1, occurs in flesh.; milk and albumin contain much 
KC1 and only a little NaCl. 100 parts of human blood contain 0 259 part 
of chlorine; 100 parts of serum contain 0’333 part of Cl. 2 Human teeth 
contain 0 24 to 0*41 per cent, of Cl, against 0*17 per cent. Cl contained in 
the teeth of animals. 3 


History.— In 1774 Scheole 4 found that a yellowish green gas, soluble 
in water, is evolved when hydrochloric acid is heated with the oxidising agent, 
manganese dioiidc. This, we now know, is the element chlorine. In accord- 
ance with the views then prevailing, Soheele explained his observation by 
assuming that this yollow gas was simply hydrochloric acid ("muriatic 
acid ”) deprived of its phlogiston. Hence he christened it “ dephlogisticated 
muriatic acid.” Berthollet in 1785 came to the conclusion that it contained 
oxygen. 5 Some years afterwards Lavoisier put forward the theory that 
oxygen is a necessary constituent of all acids, and, applying this theoiy in 
1789 to Scheele’s observations, he came to the conclusion that “dephlogisti- 
cated muriatic acid,” must be simply an oxide of muriatic acid (hydrochloric 
acid), the relation between muriatic acid and Scheele’s yellow gas being 
similar to that between sulphurous and sulphuric acid. He called chlorine 
“oxymuriatic acid,” and considered that both this and hydrochloric acid 
(muriatic acid) were compounds of oxygen with a hypothetical muriatic base, 
“murium.” The mode of formation of chlorine (viz. by heating hydrochloric 
acid with an oxidising agent) and C. L. Berthollet’s observation that an 
aqueous solution of chlorine in water gave off bubbles of oxygen gas, with the 
gradual formation of hydrochloric acid, made this view of Lavoisier appear 
very plausible. 

In 1809 Gay-Lussac and Thenard 6 further investigated “oxymufiatic 
acid,” as chlorine was now called. They tried to deoxidise it so as to isolate 
Lavoisier’s hypothetical “muriatic base,” by passing the dry gas over red-hot 
carbon, but failed to obtain from the oxymuriatic acid anything but itself. 
Reviewing thoir facts, Gay-Lussac and Thenard favoured Lavoisier’s theory, 
but pointed out that tie facts could also be explained on the hypothesis that 
oxymuriatic acid is an elementary body. 

j #' « » — f- ''-a ; St. r . 

1 SseGrunwald. Zndr.^no;., 1908, 2 Z, Ho. 18. - 

* Bee Wansch, Jahraber., 1*89, p. 2159 ; Begum-Levy, Bioclutn. Ze(ttA., }91«fiP 
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„ mada wpeited attempts to decompose oxymuriatic acid 

He hydroehloncac.d gas over heated metallic sodium anTTlS 
and fou|d tbt only sodium or potassium chloride was formed alon^rith free 
hydrogen gas. No water or free oxygen was obtained in these experimerT 

<*** “» ”• 1 (xC),“~“ 

H JX£Z f0 S^ t0,7 . USe a : 1 1} Frm Man ° m ™ Di0 ^ <»‘ d 

a SSe o^7rg - "not 6 T" “ the "*« 

required. One part of man- 
ganese dioxide in the form of 
small lumps free from powder 
is placed in a flask (A, fig. 8), 
and four parts of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid are poured 
on, the quantity being insuf- 
ficient to completely cover the 
manganese dioxide. The mix- 
ture is then gently heated, 
when chlorine iB evolved 
thus:— 

Mn0 2 + 4HC1 = 

Cl, + MnCI 2 + 2H,0. 

Ihe gas is usually passed 
through a wash-bottle con- 
taining water, which absorbs 
any hydrochloric acid carried 



If io. 8.— Laboratory preparation of chlorine. 


-JtSU" p/KT w “ l "'I*™ 

me . ch ¥™ m . of th f ac tion is still a matter of dispute. A dark grcenish- 
chlowde nf m° n '* *°™ led j 8 wlli<!tl undoubtedly contains an unstable higher 


existing 
such as 


MnO a +4HCl=MnCl.+2H 2 0, 
g. MnC] ( =MnCl,+Cl 8 . 

fe * R ‘ ih- Mey f r and . H ‘ Best ’ S the chloride M >A is not capable of 
pl! IkcT k” 1 ’ but mStS 1U solution or in the form of a double salt, 



S»>eyglJ 


>. 1 and 82 ; Bakerian Lecture for 1810. 
5, Of, 261. 


fio, 479 ,* Fischer, Trans. Chm i. Soc., 1878, 33 , 409: 
Meyer and Best, Zeitsek, anorg. Ghem., 18|9, 21 169 : 
^Jw j Holnwe and Manuel, /. Amor. Gkem. £oc, I&08 *», 
bichloride, p. 273. , 7 
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According to another theory a chloride MnClj or Mn.CI, is first formed by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on manganese dioxide, and chlorine is then evolved by 
the breakdown of this trichloride into the dichloride ; 1 thus • — 

2MnO s + 8EC1= 4H s O + 2Mna, + Cl, j 
then 2MnClj = 2MnCl s + Clj. 

0. Neumann* actually prepared the double salts 2KCl.MnCl, and 2NH 4 Cl.MnClj, 
and assumes the existence of MnCl s in solution, Christensen 5 assumes that the 
following actions take place when concentrated HC1 acta on MnO x : — 

(1) MnO, + 6HC1 = MnCl,.2H01 + 2H,0, 

(2) MnCl 4 .2HCl=Clj+MnCl 4 +2HCL 

In the presence of a sufficient quantity of MnClj further complications ensne, the 
MnCl,.2HCl uniting thus : — 

(3) MnClj + H^MnClj) = Mn(MnClj) +• 2HC1. 

The product then is decomposed by water, thus : — 

(4) Mn(MuCl 4 )+ 4H,0 = MnOj.Mn(OH)j + 6HC1. 

This higher oxide is then decomposed by the free hydrochloric acid present into 
MnClj and MnOj.H a O. 

In order to obtain a continuous stream of chlorine by this process many 
different methods have been proposed. ThuB L. L. de Koninck 4 generates 
chlorine in a Kipp’s apparatus by means of manganese dioxide and dilute 
hydrochloric acid, the whole kipp being immersed to the neck in. a heated 
water bath. Later he proposed the passing of gaseous hydrochloric acid gas 
upwards through a drying tower containing manganese dioxide. The gas is 
known to be free from air when it is completely absorbed by caustic soda. 
A washing with water alone is not sufficient to free the issuing gas from all 
traces of hydrochloric acid, and Moissan and Du Jassoneii 5 recommend passing 
the gas over a layer of manganese dioxide heated to 50 ', while Hampe 6 passes 
it through a concentrated KMn0 4 solution. As crude manganese dioxide fre- 
quently contains calcium carbonate, which causes the ohlorine to be contamin- 
ated with carbon dioxide, it is advisable to moisten the dioxide with warm dilute 
nitric acid, and then wash free from acid. In order to remove traces of carbon 
dioxide, the gas may be passed through dilute nitric or sulphuric acid, and 
then washed until free from acid. Traces of oxides of chlorine are removed 7 
by passing the gas through a tube filled with asbestos and heated to redness. 
Chlorine is dried by passing through concentrated sulphuric acid or calcium 
c^Joride, 8 For ordinary laboratory work the gas may be collected by upward 
displacement of air in the fume cupboard, or by collecting over hot water 
saturated with salt. The gas attacks mercury, and so is not collected over that 
liquid. It is also soluble in water, and the solution is difficult to work with. 
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(2) Preparation of Chlorine from Manganese Dioxide, Salt, and Sulphuric 
Add .— One part of manganese dioiide and one part of salt are placed in a 
flask containing a cold mixture of two parte of strong sulphuric acid and two 
of water. On gently warming chlorine is evolved. The equation usually 
given for the reaction is this : — 


MnOj + 2NaCl + 3H,S0 4 = C1 S + 2NaHS0 4 + MnS0 4 + 2H s O. 

According to this equation, the whole of the chlorine is evolved. Klason, 1 
however, shows that the following equation more closely approximates to what 
actually takes place " 


ANaCl + JdnOj + 3 HjS 0 4 = Cl a + 2NaHS0 4 + Na 2 S0 4 + MnCl 2 + 2H 2 0. 

Harker* prepares pure chlorine by heating a mixture of 400 parts MnO* 
900 parts NaCl, and 1200 parts HjS 0 4 , mixed with 600 parts of water. The 
gas is passed into cold water, whereby the hydrate Cl 2 .101I 2 O separates. It 
will keep at a temperature under 9* C. in the dark. On warming gently 
very pure chlorine (with a maximum impurity of 0'2 per cent.) is evolved. 

(3) Preparation of Chlorine from Potassium Permanganate and Hydrochloric 
Add. -A very convenient oxidising agent for preparing chlorine is potassium 
permanganate,’ chlorine being quantitatively evolved according to the 
equation : — 

2KMn0 4 + 16HC1 - 5Clj + 2MnCl s + 2KC1 + 8H a O. 

1 0 grams of pure crystallised permanganate are placed in a flask, which is fitted 
with a leading tube and bent dropping funnel. 60-65 o.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1-17 are placed in the dropping funnel and 
allowed to run in drop by drop. The chlorine is evolved at ordinary 
temperatures, 

*74) Preparation of Chlorine from Potassium Dichromate and Hydrochloric 
Add. — Fairly pure ohlorine is evolved by heating together potassium 
dichromate and hydrochloric acid, 4 the reaction taking place according to 
the equation : — 


KjCr s O ? + 14HCU 3C1 2 + Cr^ + 2KC1 + 7H s O. 


(5) Preparation of Chlorine from Bleaching Powder and Hydrochloric 
Acid . — It has long been known 6 that bleaching powder forms a convenient 
method of obtaining chlorine. The bleaohing powder may be bought for this 
purpose oompreased into cubes, either mixed with 8 or without 7 plaster of 
Paris, and is best used in a Kipp’s apparatus 8 with hydrochloric acid (free from 
sulphuric acid) solution (1 part HC1 of density 1-124 + 1 part water). After 
use a certain amount of air is blown in, which forms a non-absorbable gaseous 
layer between the bleaching powder cubes and the free acid, and so prevents 
the gradual exhaustion of the cubes. Since commercial bleaching powder 


* Bason, Ber., 1890, aj, 830. 

■ Harker, ZeiteeK physical. Chem., 1892, p, 6*8. 

Set Law ar -Cohn, ArieitmeUwden f. organiscA-chcm. Labonlorim (1901) ; Gr&obe, 
$5, tty Nfs&aken&andlAvnB, Prvc. Chem. Soc..lS09, 59. 

‘ lUawa, eiraolaia, 1885, at, 857. 

. ™ Tiara., 1849, (fill K 185; Uarmat, 1874, Bull, See, c him., 1874, 

1878,9, 1648. 

- 1 »> 184 ! 1889, aa, 1078, 

]T|W% Annalm, 1889; a®, 939, 
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always contains some calcium carbonate, the evolved ohlorine will contain some 
carbon dioxide, but for most purposes this does not matter. Withih the last 
few years a great many proposals and pieces of apparatus have been suggested 
for generating chlorine by this method. See, for exampfe, Vosmaer, 1 Klason, 8 
Graebe, 8 Merck, 4 Kreis, 5 Eckart," Geisel, 7 Rupp, 8 only bleaohing 

powder but hypochlorites generally can be used chlorine. 

(6) Preparation from Chlorates and Hydrochloric JppHSaveral authors 
have described methods of obtaining chlorine by theaotKfifof |ydrochlorio acid 
on potassium chlorate, 10 but the gas so evolved contains Ci0 2 and other oxides 
of chlorine, which can be destroyed by passing the $88 through a hot con- 
centrated solution of MnClj + HCl, the leaf traces of C10 2 being removed by 
passing the gas through tubes filled with red-hot asbestos. 1 grm. KC10 a gives 
about p litre of chlorine. G. Graebe 11 proposes the use of sodium chlorate. 

(!) Other Methods of preparing Chlorine for Laboratory Purposes .— Very 
pure chlorine gas may be prepared by the electrolysis of fused silvor chloride 
in a V-shaped tube by means of a current of 2’8 ampereB. Gaseous impurities 
and moisture are removed by repeatedly reversing the current and exhausting 
the tube with a SprcDgel’s mercury pump. 15 

Very pure ohlorine may also be obtained by heating gold or platinum 
chlorides, e.g. Sbenstono and Beck 18 heated PtCl 2 to 360“ C. in order to 
prepare pure chlorine, and Victor Meyer, in his work on the vapour density 
of chlorine, also used this substance aa a source of pure chlorine. 

Cupric chloride, CuCl 2 also evolves chlorine when heated : — 

2CnCl 2 = 3CuCl+Cl 2 . 

Where considerable quantities of chlorine are required in the chemical 
laboratoiy it is better and cheaper to use a cylinder of liquid chlorine (p. 63) 
than to prepare the chlorine in the laboratoiy. 

Manufacture of Chlorine . 14 

Chlorine is prepared industrially on a very large scale, being used for the 
manufacture of bleaching powder, bleaching solutions, chlorates, and similar 
substances. Large quantities of chlorine are used in the coal tar dye industry 
for the purpose of chlorinating various organic products, and for this purpose 


■ Vosmaer, Zeitxh. anal. Chem., 1888, 27 , 838. 

2 Kkaon, Her., 1890, 23 , 330. ! Graebe, Bet., 1901, 34 , 646. 

* He"*. Therm. Zeit., 1903, 48 , 894. ■ Kreia, Cbm. Zeit ., 1908, 27, 281. 

* Eckart, Zeitseh. anal. Chem., 1905, 44 , 398. 

7 Geisel, Chem. Zeil., 1905, 29 , 726. 

8 Rapp, Zeitseh. anarg. Ohm., 1902, 32 , 859. 

“ Hnss, Ztilsth. Untersuchmgen Nahr.-Gcimsm.* 1906, I 2 ,” 221 . 

* For example, see Gooch and Kreidsr, Zeilteb. anarg. Chem., 1894. 7 . 17 : Graebe. 

Ber , 1901, 34 , 645. » o^be, j*. 

“ Sl ' an ± m ’^ ra "f Chm - m ’ 7*. Cl i Mellor and BuseeU, Pm. Chm. Sec., 
1902, 18 , 166 ; Tollociko, Zeilteb. an erg. Chem., 1904, 41, 407, 

n Shenstone and Beck, Cher?,. Pem, 1893, ft], 116. 

14 For • full account of the subject, including literature, see Lunge, Sulphuric Adi 
and Alkali Industry ; Geoffrey Martin, Industrial Chmidry , vol. ii. , Inorganic (Crosby, 
Ixwkwood 8 Son, 1915) j Homing, Pabribition ier Bleichrmterialien, 1902 : Teichmum, 
Komprmierte Gate (H«ll?, 1908); Hoibiag, FertschriUe in der Fabriiatim der asms' 
uebm Sauren, der Altai ten, del Ammmiah uni FenamUer Induetrieiweim ( Berlin. 1846) ; 
Kershaw, pie ChlorU- Industrie (Halls, 1905) ; Engel bird! HypoMeritt 

vM^ddrUthe Bleiebe (Halle, 1908) ; -Forster, ileitroehemie utdttriger LOeungtn (fceipBR. 
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the chljjpne is brought on to the market as a liquid enclosed in strong steel 
cylinders. » 

The ultimate source of industrial chlorine is the naturally occurring 
chlorides, such as so#® or potassium chloride, also magnesium and calcium 
chloride. The chlorides are not used directly except when the chlorine is 
manufactured, „e|^Mytical]y. More usually hydrochloric acid is first 
prepared from, tpinjjparu the chlorine in it is then liberated from this. 

We shall giyey{®Itef;a(jcount of the methods in vogue, fuller details being 
available in the'*0^ fnentioned on p. 56. 

Chlorine from tty&ocklorw Acid . — Several processes are known. The .two 
most important are (1) Weldon’s pfocess, {2) Deacon’s process. The other pro- 
cesses will be only very briefly alluded to, as they are not technically important. 

Weldon’S Process. — This is based on the oxidation of hydrochloric 
acid with manganese dioxide and the subsequent recovery of the manganese 
dioxide : MnO, + 4HC1 = MnCl 2 + Cl 2 + 2H 2 0. 

The manganese dioxide used for the purpose is called “ pyrolusite,” and 
is extensively mined in Spain and in the Caucasus. It invariably contains 
iron, and its value for the manufacture of chlorine depends entirely upon its 
“available oxygen,” i.e. the amount of oxygen which is active in liberat- 
ing chlorine when the pyrolusite is distilled with hydrochloric acid. The 
manganese dioxide is always recovered from the waste liquors, so that it is 
obvious that chlorine is mainly obtained from “recovered” manganese 
dioxide, and only that amount of fresh manganese dioxide is used to cover 
the working losses of the recovery process. Technologists usually allow a 
loss of 3 parts manganese dioxide on every 100 parts of bleaching powder 
produced. The only acid in use is hydrochloric acid, as if much sulphuric 
acid is present in the hydrochloric acid it converts the manganese chloride- 
largely into sulphate and so hinders the regeneration of the manganese 
digiide. The chlorine produced by the Weldon process is very concentrated, 
usually amounting to 90 per cent, by volume. 

The chlorine generators or stills (A, fig. 9) 1 are tanks composed of 6 to 8 
granite slabs fastened together so as to form a vessel about 9 feet high by 
6 feet diameter. The inlet and eiit tubes are composed of acid-resisting 
earthenware. The calculated charge of hydrochloric acid is run into the 
vessel, and then the calculated amount of “Weldon mud” (i.e. recovered 
manganese dioxide) is gradually allowed to run in, so that chlorine is evolved 
in a regular stream. Finally the mixture is heated by steam driven in 
through a sandstone tube, until the mixture boils. When 18" to 19° Be hydro- 
chloric acid is used, the reaction proceeds, practically, to completion — 


Mn0 2 + 4HC1 - MnClj + CL, + 2H 2 0. 

M*ngaae*e HjdrooWoric . Manganese Chlorine Water, 

dioxide. add. chloride. gas. 

The manganese chloride liquors are run off through a pipe at the bottom of 
the still into a cement-lined tank B (fig. 9). 

When native manganese dioxide is used, it is broken into pieces and 
placed in a different generator on a grating made of sandstone, hydrochloric 
aoid is added, and the action is completed by driving in steam. 

Some small factories (such as bleachers) generate their own chlorine in earthen- 
ware generators or stills, such as that illustrated in fig. 10.' . More usually, however, 
thee? erall users buy chlorine in the liquid state in steel cylinders (see p. 63). 

x iv " "" — 1 — — - — — — : — - — ■ — : — - — — 

1 G. Martin, Industrial Chemistry, vol. ii. 
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As a rale, several generators are used in succession, one being fillfi while 
the other is in use, so that the evolution of chlorine becomes practically 
continuous. When a generator becomes exhausted it is cut out of the Benes 
by means of such an arrangement as that shown in fig. II. 1 Between the 
main conducting pipe A (wherein the ohlorine from, the several generators is 
conducted away) and a branch pipe B connecting A with a particular generator, 
a U-tube DDD is placed, being connected with A and B by means of water 
seals at cc. When the generator ^connected with B is to be cut off from A, 



Fio. 9.— The Weldon process of chlorine manufacture. 


water is filled into the U-tube by e. When, however, connection between B 
and A is to be re-established, the water is let out of the U-tube by means of/. 

Recovery of the Manganese Dioxide.— The waste liquors rich in 
manganese chloride, MnCL are run from the exhausted generators into a 
receptacle, and excess of milk of lime is run in, whereby manganese hydroxide, 
Mn(OH) a is precipitated : MnCLj + Ca(OH)j«=Mn(OH), + CaCL Air at 
50°-55* C. is now blown in, and, in the presence of excess of Ca(OH) s (also of 
NaOH) the manganese hydroxide oxidises to the peroiide state, the resulting 
“Weldon mod" hating a composition varying from CaO.MnO, to Ca0.2Mn0 s 

1 Martin, Industrial Chemistry, ii. 
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—all the manganese being in the peroxide state. If excess of lime is not 
present, the Mn(OH),, will only oxidise to the Mn(OH) a state. Fig. 9 shows 
Weldon’s plant for performing this operation, which has been operated on a 
very large scale since 1866. • 

A is the chlorine generator. From it the spent liquor rich in manganese 
chloride is rufi into the cemented basin B and is here neutralised with 
Ca(OH) 2 , which just precipitates the iron hydroxide Fe(OH)j. The liquor is 
pumped by the pump -C into the depositing tank D, where the iron hydroxide 
settles out. The clear manganese chlorSe solution is next run into the 
oxidising towers EE, which are usually 30 feet high and 6-7 feet in diameter. 
Bv moans of steam the temperature of the liquids is raised to 55° C. and a 
measured amount of milk of lime is gradually run in from the tank F into 
the towers. The milk of lime is prepared in the lime-slaking tanks G and H, 
and is thence forced by means of the pump J into the tank F. The air is 




Fio. 11. -Connection of chlorine still with 
main conducting pipes. 


pumped in at the base of the tower, the compressed air coming from the air- 
tanks fv through the double blower into a tube placed at the base of the 
towers and provided with a number of small holes. The progjesa of the 
oxidation is controlled by repeatedly withdrawing samples of the blackening 
mud and titrating it with ferrous sulphate and potassium permanganate. 
Towards the end of the reaction the manganese chloride liquors are added so 
long as manganese hydroxide is precipitated by the lime still in the water. 

The operation is conducted with the object of obtaining a mud as rich in 
manganese dioxide as possible, and consequently as poor in lime as is com 
patible with efficiency. A mud having the composition C&O.MnO, gives with 
6 molecules of HCl about 2 molecules of chlorine, while a mud having the 
composition CaO,2MnO s giveB with 10 molecules of HCl 4 molecules of chlorine. 
The oxidising process lasts 4-5 hours, and the presence of a certain amount 
of calcium ohloride liquor is neoessary in order to allow the oxidation to take 
place efficiently. 

•The “Weldon mud” is run out of the towers by MN into the settling 
tank Q, and thenoe by means of the tube QR into the chlorine generator A. 
The calcium ohloride solution is siphoned off from the settled mud ; it contains 
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about 70 per cent, of the total chlorine of the original hydrochloric acid, and 
is either ran to waste or worked up in the manufacture of chlorates, etc. 

Industrial Position of the Welthn Process. — The* process at the present 
time is run at a loss owing to the great waste of hydrochloric acid— 70 per 
cent, of the chlorine going over into the comparatively Valueless calcium 
chloride. Consequently, at the present time the Weldon process is only 
employed in districts where no market exists for hydrbcnfetfc acid and where 
the calcium chloride generated can be economically utilised. 

The Deacon process, describetftelow, is still gaining ground. 

Deacon Process of Manufacture.— The oxygen of the air can be 
used to oxidise hydrochloric acid to ohlorine and water; when a mixture of 
hydrochloric acid and air is led over a heated suitable “ contact ” substance, 
the following change takes place : — 

2HC1 + 0 = Clj + H s O. 

This is the process of Deacon and Hurter. The decomposition, however, 
is by no means a quantitative one, and the unchanged hydrochloric acid iB 
recovered and used again. The contact substance used is copper chloride, 
whi'dl! it is supposed, is oxidised by the oxygen into copper oxychloride and 
chlorine, which then reacts with the hydrochloric acid to form copper chloride 
and water. 

The reaction is reversible : 2 HC1 + 0—±H 2 0 + Cl 2 + 1 4, 700 calories. 

At moderate temperature the reaction proceeds from left to right with 
the development of hoat, the oxygen combining with the hydrogen ; at high 
temperatures, however, the reaction tends to proceed in the reverse direction, 
the affinity of hydrogen for chlorine thus obtaining the upper hand at high 
temperatures. Consequently the, -tower the- temperature the greater the 
quantity of HC1 converted intm chiprine ; but at low temperatures the 
reaction proceeds extremely slowl$ so that it is unpractical to carry it out 
below 400°-430° C. At a temperature such as 450* equilibrium is still more 
rapidly attained, but the yield of chlorine is seriously diminished, and at 
temperatures above this notable amounts of copper chloride are lost by 
volatilisation. 

For example, investigations carried out by Haber 1 showed that, using the 
ordinary mixture of HC1 and air, at 430° from 75-80 per cent, of the HC1 is 
transformed into chlorine, whereas at 577° barely 50 per cent, was so trans- 
formed. Jn its original form the Deacon process oould not (in 1870) compete 
with the Weldon process, principally because the HC1 gases, mixed with air, 
wore led directly from the salt-cake furnaces into the contact apparatus. 
The gaseous hydrochloric acid was thus contaminated with sulphuric acid, 
ferric chloride, and arsenic, and had a variable HOI content. Consequently 
the contact substance was very soon spoilt, and the yield of chlorine rapidly 
diminished. 

It was only when Hasenolever (Rhenania) purified the hydrocblorio acid 
gases that financial success was attained. The gases coming from the salt- 
cake furnaces are, according to the improved process, first absorbed, usually 
in water, and a concentrated hydrochloric acid solution is tbas obtained. 
From this a regular stream of pure HC1 gas is obtained by allowing eonceo- 
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trated sulphuric acid (60" Be) to flow in, finishing up by blowing in air. The 
evolved HC1, mixed with the proper amount of air, is then led into the contact 
apparatus, while the sulphuric acid is recovered by evaporating to 60° Be. 

Fig. 12 1 show| the usual Deacon plant, after Lunge. A is the salt-cake 
furnace, C a con«hs|r used for collecting the aqueous HC1 and H 2 SO,, E is 
the preheater,, and Iv th e contact tower. The latter consists of a cylindrical 
iron tower, surround' with a masonry shell m m , whereby it can be heated by 
hot air. Inside f§t. irpa tower are layers of clay or earthenware balls, 
previously soaked in cfmper chloride solutidn and dried. In order to avoid 
loss of CuCl 2 by volatilisation, the stream of gas is first admitted at th'e 
bottom of the apparatus, and comes out at the top ; then it is sent in the 
reverse direction, so that an even balance is maintained. In most works 
about 65 per cent, of the HC1 is transformed into chlorine. The chlorine 
leaves the contact tower through H, passes into a series of condensing tubes 
J, and finally passes into a tower K, where- it is washed by a descending 



spray of water here most of the hydrochloric acid (on account of its great 
solubility) is washed out, only a small amount of chlorine being absorbed. 
Finally the moist chlorine gas passes up a tower L, where it is sprayed with 
sulphuric acid, which removes the moisture. The recovered hydrochloric 
acid from K is freed from chlorine by merely blowing in air. 

-The evolved chlorine finally obtained contains only 8-12 per cent, by 
volume of Cl. This method has for many years been successful even against 
eleotrolytio processes for making chlorine. Quite recently (1909) at Mann- 
heim the process has been restored to its original simplicity by obtaining in 
mechanical salt-cake furnaces a 30 per cent, by volume HC1 gas, free from 
arsenic ; this is freed from dust and IljSO, by passing it through a series of 
water-cooled oondensdng vessels; then it is heated to 220° C. and directly 
led into the oontact apparatus, where a temperature of 400 -450 prevails, 
owing to the heat given out during the reaction (see above). 

Now for the ohamber process of manufacture of “bleaching powder” a 
veryconoen trated chlorine is necessary, whereas the gas as it comes from the 
last drying tower of Deacon’s apparatus only contains about 8-12 per cent, by 

. -x„. - 1 Martin, Indutirial Chtinutry, vol, u. 
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volume. Consequently the chlorine can only be utilised by employing a 
speoial apparatus designed by Hasenclever, which is described in Vol. III. 
dealing with bleaching powder. 

Chlorine from Magnesium Chloride , Calcium Chloride , and Ammonium 
Chloride. — Calcium chloride is produced as a by-product in very large quantities 
in certain chemical processes, e.g. in the Weldon prooess, the ammonia soda 
process, potassium chlorate manufacture, etc. Many attempts have been 
made to use it as a source o£ chlorine (principally by Solvay), one process 
consisting of heating CaCl 2 with sand or clay in a stream of air; another pro- 
cess consisted in heating with magnesium sulphate and steam. All these 
attempts, however, have been commercially unsuccessful. 

Many efforts have also been made, principally by Mond, to obtain chlorine 
from the ammonium ohloride liquors obtained in the ammonia soda process, 
likewise without commercial success. 

More important are the efforts which have been made to obtain chlorine 
from magnesium chloride, MgCl 2 . It is estimated that no less than 500,000 
tons of magnesium chloride from the Stassfurt salt beds are simply run to 
waste as no economical use has been found for such a large quantity of Balt. 
Naturally many efforts have been made to utilise this product for the genera- 
tion of chlorine or hydrochloric acid. Crystallised magnesium chloride when 
heated melts, giving up HC1, being converted into an oxychloride. This, 
when heated in steam, is completely decomposed into HC1 and MgO. Again, 
anhydrous magnesium chloride or oxychloride when ignited in a stream of 
air yields chlorine and magnesia, but complete liberation of chlorine is only 
attained when care is taken to prevent the substance from melting, and to 
maintain it in a porous condition. This process was worked on the large 
scale by Weldon and Pechiney at Salindres in South Prance, using the 
mother liquors from sea-salt. However, the prooess was not*a commercial 
success. More recently two potassium works, one at Neustassfurt and the 
other at Leopoldhall, have worked a similar process, but with doubtful success. 

Electrolytic Manufacture of Chlorine. 1 — At the present time over 
half the amount of chlorine manufactured is obtained by the electrolysis of 
the chlorides of sodium, potassium, and magnesium. Chlorine was first 
manufactured electrolytically about 1890, but at the present time the 
industry is still increasing as very valuable products are simultaneously 
produced. 

When an electric current is sent through an aqueous solution of oommon 
salt the substance is decomposed, the negatively charged chlorine ion js 
liberated at the positive pole, while the positively charged sodium ion is 
liberated at the negative pole, thus: — 

+ — 

NaCl= Na + Cl 

•odium km chlorine Ion 
(-pole) (+po!e) 

The sodium, when liberated, immediately reacts with water— 2Na + 2H,0 = 
2Na0H + forming a solution of caustic soda at the negative pole, while 
at the positive pole the chlorine ions unite to give ordinary chlorine gall CL. 
Hence for the preparation of chlorine and caustic alkalies the electrolysis 
must be so carried out. that the oathodio product (NaOH) is separated a* 
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completely as possible from the anodic product (chlorine); otherwise the 
two will simply unite and destroy each other. This result is attained 
by three different methods: — - 

(1) Diaphragm Process. — Here the anode is separated from the cathode by 
means of a porous diaphragm. The first technically successful diaphragm 
was made out of Portland cement, Carmichael proposes porous asbestos as 
a suitable material. Among other materials which have been proposed may 
be mentioned chalk and alkaline earth oxides mixed with cement. 

(2) The Quicksilver Process. — Here the cathode consists of quicksilver, 
which dissolves the alkali metal as it is liberated, while the chlorine is 
evolved at the anode. When the quicksilver is sufficiently charged with 
the alkali metal,’ it is run off. 

(3) The Bell Process. 1 — Here no quicksilver or diaphragms are used, but 
the anodic and cathodic liquids are kept separate by means of their different 
specific gravity, by help of a series of “bells.” 

However, as these processes are more particularly described under the 
manufacture of caustic soda and potash, we must refer the reader to Vol. II. 
for details. „ 

The anode used when chlorine is liberated consists almost invariably of 
carbon, whioh is not appreciably attacked by nascent chlorine. 

Several attempts have been made to electrolyse fused chlorides, but the 
difficulties for an extended manufacture of chlorine by these processes have 
prevented the development of the industry. 

Electrolytic chlorine consists of 80-90 per cent, chlorine, and so can be 
directly utilised for the chamber process of bleaching powder manufacture. 

Liquid Chlorine.— In 1888, R. Knietsch, of the Badische Anilipe,und 
Soda Fabrik, discovered that iron is not attacked by anhydrous liquid chlorjne, 
and since that time liquid chlorine has become an important article of 
commerce . 2 The liquid chlorine is transported on the large scale in iron 
tanks mounted on wheels ; from these it is run out from underneath in a 
liquid state into the vessels used for storing it ; from the storage vessels it is 
obtained for use in a gaseous form, being drawn off from above. Users of 
small quantities of chlorine obtain it condensed in steel cylinders. 

In this manner the element chlorine is obtainable in a convenient form 
for use, and now finds general application both on a small and on a large 
scale. It is especially used for chlorinating purposes in the manufacture of 
chloraeetic acid, for indigo, chloroform, chloral, carbon tetrachloride, chlor- 
benzene, ohlortoluene, for generating bromine, and for bleaching works. 
Liquid chlorine cannot be conveniently made from Deacon chlorine, as this 
is too dilute ; it is always made by condensing the concentrated electrolytic 
or Weldon chlorine. 

The process is carried out as follows : The ohlorine as it comes from the 
generators is passed through earthenware tubes in order to cool the gas and 
condense any water and hydrochloric acid present : then the gas is dried by 
passing through concentrated sulphurio acid, and is then pumped into a 
gas-holder (A, fig. 13), the sealing liquid being concentrated sulphuric acid, 
whense it is drawn off to be liquefied. Chlorine, under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, liquefies at - 84’ C. ; and consequently can be condensed to a liquid 


' Snides the authorities quoted above, see Broohet, Clim. Zsil., 1 #08, 3 a, 1117. 

■3m OkwrfackaTwduWVM. 1868, 1«, 878 ; 1906, 28 , 698 ; 1906, 29 , 106 i also Leaps, 
SO, 2018 ; Martin, opus eii, V S3, . 
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merely by cooling to - 60“ with liquid CO r Since, however, chlorine boils 
at + 15* C. under a pressure of 5 '8 atmospheres, more usually the chlorine is 
liquefied under a pressure of 8 atmospheres, using ordinary water-cooling. 

Fig. 13 shows one form of apparatus employed. 1 The dry chlorine passes 
from the gas-holder A through the tube bed into the compressing pump IX 
This latter is filled from e to / with concentrated sulphuric acid, which at/ is 
covered with a layer of petroleum. The jacket H contains warm water. The 
chlorine gas is drawn out of d and forced by the pump through the valve F, and 
is thence forced through the pipe g into the condenser £, whore it liquefies 
under the pressure and runs first into V,and then into the steei cylinder H 
which stands on a weighing machine, ahd is thus filled with the proper weight 
of liquid chlorine. Usually a' steel cylinder will contain 60 kg. of chlorine, 
and every two years it must be tested under 22 atmospheres pressure. Also 



to every litre cubic contents of the steel cylinder no more than 1*25 kg. 
ehlorine may be added. 

One litre of the liquid chlorine corresponds to 300 htres of gas. 3 

Solid Chlorine . — At - 102° C. yellow crystals begin to form in liquid 
chlorine, and at a still lower temperature the whole liquid solidifies to a 
yellow crystalline mass. 3 ' — 

Physical Properties.— ChloriDe is at ordinary temperatures a greenish 
yellow gas, whose colour becomes deeper with rise of temperature. 4 It has 
a most disagreeable smell, which in the case of a very diluted gas somewhat 
resembles that M seaweed. The concentrated gas has a* suffocating, ex- 
cessively irritating action when breathed, producing coughing, inflammation 
of the passages of the nos^and throat, and even death. 


1 See Kanech, ZdUeh. amp. fttut, Chat, 1908, J, 68 [ D.R.P., 60,8*0 (IMS); IKS. 
Pat., <91,609. See also Taciumuu, EomprmierU Galt (Halle, 1006} ; Mirth!} »iw- 
IriaiGhmiHry, vol. it* X 

Ml ShAiltit, (ftl ft Ki ~ $k~r J 

P mmmk* (Pros, Soy. «*., 

t <4 the opSS vrewrtwe of these crystals. 
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The density 1 o( the gas is given by the following numbers (air= 1), Gay- 
Lussac’s law being only obeyed at temperatures above 200* 

Temperature, 'C. . O’. 20’. 50’. 100’. 150’. 200’. 

Density . . 2 491 .2-4807 2-4783 2-4685 2-4609 2-4502 


It will be seen that chlorine is about 2'5 times heavier than air, and 2-3 
times heavier than oxygen gas. The density at 200° corresponds to a 
molecular weight 35-26, so that at 200" chlorine exists as Cl 2 . This density 
is maintained up to a white heat, above which it decreases. It is evident, 
therefore, that at a high temperature the diatomic molecule Cl 2 has become 
partially dissociated into monatomic molecules.* 

These results were confirmed by an elaborate investigation on the density 
of gaseous chlorine, undertaken by M. Pier 1 in 1908. He showed that the 
density of chlorine is normal between 300° C. and 1450°, amounting to 
2-4494 (air= 1). Above 1450° C. the chlorine begins to dissociate into atoms. 

The specific heat of chlorine 3 between 16° and 343“ is C,, = 01155, 

C„ = 0'08731, K = J = l '323. The molecular heat of chlorine at constant vol- 
ume can, according to Pier, 1 be expressed by the formula C T = 5-431 +0-0005t, 
which is valid up to 1400° C. The compressibility of gaseous chlorine has 
been studied by Richards. 4 

The atomic refraction has been studied by Eisenlohe, Zecchini,and Briihl 5 
The refractive index at N.T.P.* n = 1000773 for tho D line ; the viscosity 7 of 
* chlorine is 1-297 x 10' 4 in C.G.S. units, at 12-7’, and 1 688 x 10-“ at 99 1° C. 
Cl dissolved in nitrobenzene is deposited on the anode. 8 

Liquid CJUoriiu is a transparent, dark greenish yellow, very mobile 
liquid, immiscible with water, which boils at - 33"6° C. at 760 mm. j®it does 
not conduct the electric current, and no inorganic substance is known 10 which 
dissolves in it with ionisation, although a mixture of HC1 and ether enables the 
liquid to conduct well. The following table gives the density of liquid 
•chlorine, according to Kuietsch: — 11 


Temp. 

•c. 

Sp. Or. 

Temp. 

Sp Gr. 

Temp. 

°C. 

Sp. Gr. 

Temp. 

8 C. 

Sp. Gr. 

-80 
-38-6 
- 95 

! 5H6 
+ 773 

1-6602 

1-6560 

1-4981 

1-1689 

1-4541 

1-4481 

+ 9-70 
• 1 H 0 
18-86 
14-60 
19-00 
21-80 

1-4434 

1-4359 

1-4314 

1-4278 

1-4156 

1-4065 

+ 28*37 
27‘83 
• 30*90 
36-20 
40-00 ' 
51-8 

1-3930 

1*3891 

1-3786 

1-3621 

1*8490 

1*3160 

+ 55-5 

63 

67 

69 
* 77 

1-3000 

1-274 

1-268 

1-250 

1-216 


1 Ledoo, Om.pt,. rend., 18»7, 12& 571 ; Pier, Zeitseh. physiJad. Om., 1908, 62, 886 . 
a hanger and Meyer, Pyrochmitcht UtUmvhmym.i. 46 (Vieweg, 1885). 

* Stacker, WUd. AnruUn, 1881, Jit], 13 , 20; Petri*, Zatoch. phytiktd Chm., 

1895, 16 , 97. 4 Th. W. Richards, Zetixk, Eitktvxbem,, 1907, 13 , 519. 

* Eisenlohe, Ziitoch, phvsilal. Ohm., 1910, 75 , '585; Zewhini, Gas- dim. ttal, 
1892. 2 S, il. 622 ; BrthI, MrX phytiial, Okm., 1891, 7, 191. 

=- * ■ ■- • n «... esaj HA 


4 Bleekrode, 'fm Koy. Sol'Jm, 37,889. 

’ O. Rankine, Pm. So y. Sea, 1212, X, 86, 165. 

* Rwitav awA fUVasVl ! 


riMjliml. Chirr., 5tV57. 

rp. Chets., T" 


* Jihneten •jd'Blntoeh, J, Jmer. Cfcwt- Joe., 1909, 31 , 1J*8. 
u Knietseh, 4n«nl«, 1990, 2$$, 160, See she Johnston end M Intosl, J. Amir. tteffl. 

W09, 31 , 1HM4. * 
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The following formula gives the density of liquid chlorine : — 

D = 1 -6683346 - 0 002003753* - 0-0000045596743.* 2 , where * = (“ + 80. 

The coefficient of expansion with heat of liquid chlorine increases with the 
temperature. The mean coefficient between - 80 and 33'6‘ 0 is 0 001 409 ; 
from -30 to 0' it is 0-001793 ; for 50’ to 60* it is 0-002690 ; for + 70* to 
+ 80’ it is 0-003460. At 90* the expansion equals that of gaseous chlorine 
(Knietsch). The latent heat of evaporation at - 22* 0 is 67-88 Cal. 1 
The following table is due to A. Lange : — 5 


Temp. 

•c. 

Sp. Gr. 

Relative 

Specific 

Volume. 

v=i* 

Mean Co- 
efficient of 
Expansion. 

Temp. 

0 c. 

Sp. Gr. 

Relative 

Specific 

Volume. 

*o=l. 

Mean Co- 
efficient of 
Expansion, 

■* 

-60 
-45 
-40 
-35 
-30 
-25 
-20 
-15 
-10 
- 5 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

1-6950 
1-5829 
1-5709 
1-6589 
1-5468 
1-5342 
1-5218 
1-5088 
1-4957 
1-4823 
1-4685 
1-4645 
1-4402 
. 1-4267 
1-4108 
1-3955 

0*9207 

0-9277 

0-9348 

0-9420 

0-9494 

0-9572 

0-9851 

0-9738 

0-9818 

0- 9907 

1 - 0000 
1-0096 
1-0196 
1*0300 
1-0409 
1-0523 

0 00161 
0-00158 
0-00155 
0-00158 
0-00162 
0-00165 

0 00169 
0-00175 
0-00181 
0-00187 

0 00192 
0-00199 

0 00205 

0 00212 
0-00219 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

1-3799 

1-3640 

1-3477 

1-3311 

13141 

1 12967 
1-2789 
1-2607 
1-2421 
1-2228 
1-2028 
11821 
11602 
1-1374 
1-1134 

1 -0642 
1-0766 
1-0896 
1-1032 
1-1175 
1-1325 
1-1482 
1T648 
1*1828 
1-2009 
1-2209 
1-2423 
1-2667 

1 -2911 
1-3189 

0-00226 

0-00234 

0-00242 

0 00250 
0-00259 
0-00268 
0-00278 

0 00289 

0 00301 

0 00314 
0-00333 
0-00361 
0-00878 

0 00402 

0 00430 


The critical temperature of liquid Cl is 141’ (Dewar), 3 146“ (Knietsch), 
148* (Ladenburg).-* The critical pressure* -83-9 atmospheres. Melting- 
point 6 = - 102" C. The coefficient of compression 7 is 0-000225 at 35-4*, 
0000366 at 64 9* C., and 0 000637 at 91-4* C. The specific heat® is 0-2262 
- between 0 and 24 , 0*2230 between —80 and 15*, 7 The refractive index of 
liquid chlorine 8 is given as 1-367 (D line at 14* C.) by Bleekrode, and 
1"385 (D line at 20” C.) by Dechant. 

The vapour tension of liquid chlorine is given by Knietsch" .as 
follows:— 


1 See Beckmann, Zeitieh. mag. Chan., 1906, SI, 86. 

* Unge, ZciUeh. angae. Ohm. , IOOO. 664. * 

* Dewar, Chem, New, 1886, SX, 37. 

* laden burg, Ber., 1878, II, 822. 

* Olaaewaki, MonaUk, 1884. 5 , 127. 

1 * *'?”*■> MOO, 13 , 688 ; Th. W, Biehuds, Ztiixh. BUk tro- 

»» > *• Ortjneoen, Ann. Phjtik, 1808, {iv,], » 6~881 

Oraee^mt’sw*”*"’ 1S *°’ 100 ’ “d Staniewski, Bill. Aead. M. 

g M^ -ft*-****, 18»4,37.W»i Deehsat, UemalA., 1884, (,415, 
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Temp. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Pressure, 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

Temp. 

Pressure. 

146 

atmos. 
93-5 - 

, 18-12 

atmos. 

5433 

-34'4 

mm. Hg. 
710 

-54 

mm. Hg 
305 

ISO 

71-6 

9-62 

4*885 

-34*9 

' 720 

-58 

236 

120 

8Q4 . 

0 

3'660 

-37 

628 

-58-5 

232 

no 

50-? . > 

- 9-0 

2-662 

-38 

632 

-60 

21Z 

100 

417 -‘ 

-33-6 

1-000 

-40 

544 

-61 

198 

90 

34-5 



- 41 

528 

-65 

160 

80 

28-4 



-42‘B 

498 

-66 

155 

70 

23-0 



-43 

490 

-73 

100 

60 

18-6 



-43-5 

475 

-76 

90 

50 

147 



-44 

470 

-76 

82 

40 

11-60 



-44*2 

459 

-77 

80 

38-72 

10-889 



-44-8 

481 

-80 

62 5 

3316 

9-470 



-45 

442 

-83 

50 

29-70 

8652 



- 46 

424 

-85 

.45 

21-67 

6*960 



-47 

402 

-87 

40 

20-85 

6-791 

... 


-49-5 

365 

- 88 

37-5 


The molecular surface energy of liquid chlorine has been determined by 
Johnson and M'lntosh, 1 and Marchand, 1 between — 61-5* and — 28’7° C., 
and from the results the formula of liquid chlorine is found to be Cl 2 . 

Solid Chlorine . — Yellow crystals, which melt at - 102“ C. 2 or - 103-5’ C. 3 
The specific heat’ of solid chlorine between -192’ C. and -108’ C. is 
01416. This gives 5-13 for the atomic heat of solid chlorine. The lateut 
heat of liquefaotion of solid chlorine is 22-96 calories per gram. The optical 
properties of solid chlorine crystals were investigated by W. Wahl. 4 * * 

Action, of Light on Chlorine. 6 — Draper,’ in 1813, discovered that chlorine 
which had been exposed to light unites more readily with hydrogen than 
that which has been kept in the dark. Although this was denied by Bunsen 
and Itoscoe 7 in 1857, more recently Bevan, Burgess, and Chapman 8 have 
shown that motet chlorine does exhibit a difference, but that this increased 
activity is destroyed when the gas is bubbled through water (as was done by 
Bunsen and Koacoe). 

The cause of this action is not known with certainty. Some authors- 
assume that the light has partially dissociated the chlorine into a more 
active aBotropio modification, consisting of single chlorine atoms. Boseoe, 
however, believes that under the action of light the chlorine reacts with the 
moisture present, with formation of an active compound, which facilitates 
the union of the ohlorine and the hydrogen. The phenomenon is even yet 
by no means dearly explained, although nearly three-quarters of a century 
have elapsed since the effect was Brat observed. 

In 1870 Budde 8 discovered that when ohlorine is exposed to light rays 
of high refrangibility a slight inorease of volume occurs. This is not due to 


1 Johnson and H'lntosh, loc. cit. ; ilarohand, loc cit. 

1 Olisewski, Mmatek., 1884, 1 127. 

3 Eatraoher and Staniewski, Bull, Acted, Set. Orooov, 1910, 849. 

4 W. Wahl, Pnc. Noy. Soc, 1913, A, 88, 348-53. i 

’ See also under Direct Union of Hydrogen and Chlorine, p. 81. 
< Diaper, IM Uaf., 1845, [fill * 7 , 827 ; 1857, [ir.], 14 . 1«. 

sffltosen and Boseoe, JH41 ZVaS*., 1867, ii. 855. 

A Bevan, Bahaa, and Ohapman, Proc Ohm. See., 1904, 52, 

* Budde, m U»u 1871, Cr.14* 290. 
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the heating effects of the rays, as the same increase occurs when all the heat 
rays are filtered out by passing them first through a water screen ; the effect 
only occurs with moist chlorine, not with dry. 1 The explanation suggested 
by Budde is that some of the Cl 2 molecules are dissociated into single atoms. 2 
Mellor, however, finds that the increase of volume is exactly proportional to 
the rise of temperature which takes place, and that therefore the increase of 
temperature is due to a slight chemical action taking place between the 
mois'ture present and the chlorine under the influence of light, producing 
an active compound which, according to Kiimmell,* iB hydrogen chloride. 

A continuously recording actinometer, constructed by Richardson, 4 is 
founded on this property of chlorine. Two bulbs, connected by a narrow 
tube, are filled one with dry air and the other with chlorine, a little sulphuric 
acid separating the two gases. The bulbs are attached to the beam of a 
balance in such a manner that the flow of acid from one arm to the other 
causes the beam to move, this movement being communicated by meanB of a 
lever to a pen, and so is traced on a rotating drum. The expansion caused 
by heat rays is eliminated by a special compensating device. 

Weigert 4 showed that chlorine does not decompose ozone in the dark, 
but does so in the light, while Ludlam 8 investigated the action of ultra-violet 
light on chlorine. 

As regards the solubility of chlorine in water, see under Chlorine Water, 
p. 71. One of the best solvents for chlorine is carbon tetrachloride, 7 which 
takes up about 10 per cent. Tetra- and pentarchlorethane are also good 
solvents for Cl. 8 Chlorine is strongly absorbed by blood charcoal. 9 Chlorine 
cannot be collected over cold water, as it dissolves in about half its volume of 
that liquid, but since its solubility in boiling water is zero, and in hot water 
the solubility is slight, it may be collected over hot water. Since it attacks 
mercury, it cannot be collected over that liquid. As explained above, 
chlorine, owing to the fact that it is about two-and-a-half times heavier than 
air, is usually collected simply by displacing the air from a vessel. 

Chemical Properties. — The chemical properties of chlorine are decided 
largely by its strong chemical attraction for hydrogen and its feeble attraction 
for oxygen. 

So great is its attraction for hydrogen that it burns in that gas, and even 
decomposes many hydrocarbons, setting free carbon. On this same attraction 
for hydrogen rests the capacity of Cl for decomposing water, liberating nascent 
oxygen, to which circumstance chlorine owes its exceptional bleaching power. 
Chlorine, therefore, is a very chemically active element, combining directly 
with' most elements, especially metals, with the exception of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and the argon group of elements. The chemical activity of chlorine, how- 
ever, seems considerably greater in the presence of light or under the influence 
of a silent electric discharge. For example, when a mixture of oxygen, 


1 BesWeAor, Tt<™, Clwm. Soc.,LW2, 1284 ; Rishaiflaou, PMl, It*)., \W1, 

32 , 277 ; Recklinghausen, Zeitxh. phynkal. Chen., 1824, 14 , 424. 

* Kiimmell end WoUg (Ztiltdi. tSUktmchm., 1202, 15 , 282) find no dimocistion takes 

place from measurement of denritv. — 

* See dm Knmmel], ZttttcK. Etdctnchem., 1211, 17, 408. 

4 A. Richardson, FW. Mag., 1821, [v.l 32 , 288. 

1 F. Weigert, ZtUteh. Bettro&m., 1208, 14 , 821, 

* Leftun, PhU. Mag., 1212, fri.1 23 , 767. 

|,W.i, Perkin, Tran. Chen. See., 1824, fit 20. 

« KoimrlinnuX, " Hektroehem. Ind,," Chm. ZtU., 1207, 31 , 1028. 

•H. JreundM, RtfmA. fhyeCuL Chm., 1208, SI, 888. 
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chlorine, and a trace of nitrogen is subjected to a silent electric discharge, . 
Hautefeuille and Chappuis 1 state that a compound N 2 C1 2 0 ]3 ia formed ; 
again, a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen violently explodes in the light, 
but only combines gradually in the dark. Since chlorine will not combine 
directly with oxygen, it obviously is not inflammable in air. 

The combustion of hydrogen in chlorine may be easily observed by 
plunging a jet of burning hydrogen into a jar filled with chlorine (fig. 14), 
when the hydrogen will continue to bum, while fumes of hydrochloric acid 
will be seen arising : — 

H 2 + C1 2 = 2HC1. 

Conversely, a jet of chlorine may be caused to bum in hydrogen. 

Another experiment is to fill two equal-sized jars, one with hydrogen and 
the other with chlorine, place them mouth to mouth, and withdraw the 
glass plates closing each. The gases thus mix, and if a flame is brought 
near the mouths of the cylinders, the gases unite with a noise, dense fumes 
of HC1 gas being simultaneously formed. This 
experiment, however, must be made either by 
gas- or candle-light, or in a darkened room, as 
bright sunlight, or even daylight, may cause 
the combination to take place with explosion. 

The following experiments illustrate the 
power chlorine possesses of withdrawing hydro- 
gen from its combination with carbon 

A piece of filter-paper is moistened with 
warm turpentine oil, C l0 H 1# , and plunged into 
a jar of chlorine. The paper bursts into 
flame, and clouds of soot are simultaneously 
deposited : — 

C io H m + 8C1 3 =16HC1+10C. 

When a burning candle or taper is plunged into 
a jar of ohlorine, it continues to bum with a 
red, smoky flame, the chlorine combining with Fw. 14. -Combustion of bydro- 
the hydrogen in the wax or stearic acid of the gen in chlorine, 

oandle, leaving the carbon, which appears as 

soot. The flame appears red for the same reason that the sun setting on a 
misty day looks red — the longer light-waves, viz. red ones, get through the 
surrounding oloud of carbon particles, while the shorter blue and yellow rays 
are absorbed. 

A similar experiment may be made by mixing one volume of olefiant gas, 
fijBf*, with two volumes of ohlorine and lighting the mixture with a taper. 
The mixture bums, evolving a thick smoke, composed of liberated carbon, 
wtaVe tames at YLCA g&a sravcJA&ueau&'ty appeal •• — 

C J H < + 2C1, = 4HC1+2C. 

Not only will ohlorine abstraot hydrogen from combination with carbon, 
but it will also remove it from union with sulphur. For example, when 
sulphuretted hydrogen, HjS, is passed through chlorine water, the sulphur is 
set-free as a yellowish precipitate, while HC1 is formed 

fly5+Clj=2HCl+S. 

1 Hsaiefauilla and Chappuis, Cvuipf. reiuA, 18S4, 98 , S26. 
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Another good laboratory experiment is the burning ol phosphorus in 
chlorine gas. A small piece of phosphorus is placed in a deflagrating spoon 
and immersed in the gas ; it soon melts and then catches fire, burning to 
form phosphorus pentacbloride and also phosphorus trichloride. Arsenic also 
inflames in chlorine. 

Although pure carbon is not attacked by chlorine, yet when porous 
charcoal is left in contact with chlorine a very large amount of gas is 
absorbed. One molecule of chlorine when absorbed by charcoal evolves 
13,570 calories. 1 According to Mixter, s chlorine is absorbed by carbon 
which contains chemically combined hydrogen, not mechanically, but rather 
by the chlorine actually replacing hydrogen, and so remaining chemically 
united with the carbon. 

Chlorine unites directly with nitric oxide, yielding nitrosyl chloride, 
NOCI. 3 The reaction has recently been made the subject of investigation 
by Miss Arpdd, 4 J. E. Coates and Miss Finney, 5 and by M. Traut?., 0 who 
show that the reaction is termolecular, proceeding according to the equation 
2NO+Cl 2 =2NOa 

The following experiments show the chemical attraction chlorine possesses 
for certain metals : — 

Finely powdered metallic antimony when thrown into a jar of chlorine 
bums with brilliant scintillations, forming SbCl,. 

When “ Dutch metal ” is plunged into a jar of chlorine, the metal may 
be observed to catch fire, dense yellow fumes of cupric chloride being 
simultaneously formed. 

Metallic sodium when heated in a metal spoon and plunged into chlorine 
gas bums brilliantly, forming sodium chloride, NaCl. 

Curiously enough, perfectly dry or pure chlorine has no action at all 
upon metallic sodium, which, as Wanklyn 7 observed, can be actually melted 
in it before combination ensues, the surface of the molten metal remaining 
perfectly bright. The chlorine must be slightly moist before combination 
occurs, and Cowper 6 showed that the same holds true for other metals 
as well. For example, imitation gold leaf can be kept for months in dry 
chlorine gas without any action taking place. On adding a drop of water, 
however, an immediate combination ensues. Similarly dry chlorine doeB not 
attack sine foil or magnesium ; silver is attacked, but slowly, bismuth 
superficially, while tin is rapidly chlorinated with the evolution of heat. 
A piece of brass wire cannot be burnt in dry chlorine, whereas it readily 
bums in moist chlorine. Iron * may be heated to 90° and above before dry 
chlorine attacks it, although it is readily attacked by the moist gas. On 
the other hand, Shenstone 10 showed that even perfectly dry chlorine instantly 


1 Bertbelot and Gnats, CbmyL rend. , 1884, m, 7 : Attn. Chim.Phys., 1S66, [vU, V, 138. 
* W. G. Mixter, Amer, J. geiem (Sill.), 1898, [iii.], 45 , 888 . 

.* Gay-Lnaasc, Aim, (Zkfiri. Fhyt., 1848, [in. 3, 33 , 208. 

■ A MiwArpAd, ‘lA.nitosgm oxyd. As chlor e®mAsr» hat&bak wbe*B«g<r6l,” Duuria- 
Sett. BodajMrt'uiiaiUgS'mtaisnikusok, Lapia, 1#18, EviJ-?. 


Chen.. See., 19)4, 105 , Uii. . . .4 

' Trante, ZHUth. EltHmchm. (abstract), IMS. 30, 82b ; ftom Sittunatber. Beiidbam 
4fa<L IFuk., Abt, A.j Abb. 1, Jan. 1914. - - .rf; t 

4; ’.Waaklro, 271 ; seeaiao Faintly, Chm. 

.‘jUawwii TftBtlcCMt Sid, 1882, 43 , 163, 

fa Ckm.JM, «,*». * 

“ SheytoMi TVwim. €Kim.,S<K) r , 1»7, 71 , «L 
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attacks mercury. Gold is attacked by chlorine, 1 whereas at ordinary tempera- 
tures platinum 3 seems unaffected, 

When chlorine is dissolved in carbon tetrachloride it acts very energetically 
on many metallic oxides.* 

Bleaching Properties of Chlorine Gas .— Chlorine is used on a very large 
scale for bleaching purposes, especially in the paper and cotton trades. Its 
bleaching power depends upon its power of withdrawing hydrogen from 
water, thus setting free nascent oxygen, 4 which then attacks the organic 
colouring matter and destroys it: — Cl 2 + B 2 0 = 2HC1 + 0. 

Dry chlorine has no bleaching action. For example, a piece of dry litmus 
paper or a piece of dry cloth dyed turkey-red when immersed in dry chlorine 
rmrmins unaltered in appearance for hours, but on adding a small amount 
of water the colour rapidly disappears. 

Since the bleaching action of chlorine depends upon a process of oxidation, 
it is not surprising that neither mineral colours nor black tints produced by 
free carbon are, in general, bleached by chlorine. Printers’ ink, for example, 
which contains lamp-black or finely divided carbon, is not attacked, whereas 
ordinary writing-ink, which consists of organic compounds of iron or of aniline 
dyes, is rapidly bleached. An effective experiment is to cover a printed card 
with ordinary writing-ink, so as to render the printed matter indistinguishable, 
and then immerse the whole in moist chlorine gas. The writing-ink is rapidly 
bleached, and the characters in printers’ ink become visible. 

Chlorine is also a powerful disinfectant and deodoriser— properties which 
depend upon its oxidising activities. 

Chemical Properties of Liquid Chlorine!'— Potassium and sodium when 
immersed in liquid chlorine at -80’ retain their metallic lustre. Mag- 
nesium also is not attacked. Aluminium, however, when immersed in liquid 
chlorine, catches fire at - 20* C., but' is unchanged at - 33 6° C. (tho boiling- 
point of liquid, ohlorine). Liquid chlorine unites explosively with yellow 
phosphorus, while red phosphorus is also attacked. Arsenic, even at - 90’, 
unites with liquid chlorine, catching fire after a time, and burning to AsCl s . 
Antimony and bismuth are not attacked by liquid chlorine at its boiling- 
point ( - 33'6° C.), but combination ensues at higher temperatures. Tin, gold, 
and iodine, bromine, sulphur, selenium, and tellurium are all attacked by 
liquid ohlorine. Iron is not attacked by dry liquid chlorine (Lange) — a fact 
of great technical importance, as upon it depends the possibility of trans- 
porting large masses of liquid chlorine in steel boilers and bombs. 

Chlorine Water. Chlorine Hydrate.— The maximum solubility of 
chlorine in water 6 occurs at 9'6’ C., when the partial pressure of the chloride 
is equal to one atmosphere. Below that temperature the solubility decreases 


See Kriissand Schmidt, Zeilsth. dnorg. Chem., 1803, 3 , 421. 
i I Saber, ZeiUch. anorg. Ohm . , 1906, 51 , 856. 
j" '* 1 ®» Michael and Murphy, dm er. Chm. 1910, 44 , 385-86. 

I * Popper (Amaleu, 1885, 297, .167) suggests the fonnstion of HCIO, end HOC! is 
playing an important part in the reaction : — SOla+SHaO^SHCl+HCIO,; 3 C 1 , 48 H 4 0 = 
SBCr+SHOCb Other authorities suggest the formation of a cellulose peroxide plays an .im- 
portant park while the condensation of nascent oxygen on the surface of tho fibres is held 
by others to account for the oxiditing action^ as by condensation the oxygen would be 
b roug ht into a state of high ooncentration. Soe Cross and Bevan, Zeitech. aapcw.' Chen a., 
S70, 1280; ISis.fflmi. ^.,1907,31, 888 , 844, 857. J ^ 

fcnwr, Gmpt. rend., 1891, IK 597; Thomas aid ttipou, CmiM. 

382; Beckmann, Zeitsck anorp. Oem., 1906, ZdM. . 

"• • Sehbnfeld, 2 f»aofc»i 1855, #3, 2* ; 
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owing to the formation of hydrate, 5 and above that temperature the solu- 
bility also decreases, becoming zero at 100’ at 760 mm. 

The usual apparatus employed for making ohlorine water is shown in 
fig. 15 ; the water should be at 9'6‘ 0., and the oblorine should be as air- 
free as possible. Another slethod consists in leading chlorine gas into an 
inverted retort filled with water, as illustrated in fig. 16. 

Saturated chlorine water is a yellowish-green liquid, whioh smells, 
tastes, and bleaches like chlorine. It should not be acid when freshly 



Eio. 15.— Preparation of chlorine water. Flo. 14.— Preparation of chlorine water. 

made. It freezes at O’, separating into chlorine hydrate and into chlorine- 
free ice. Water saturated with chlorine possesses at 6’ C. a density of 1 '003. 

1 volume of water absorbs, according to Winkler, the following volumes 
of chlorine measured at 0* and at a total pressure (*.e. partial pressure of 
chlorine and of water vapour) of 760 mm. : — * 


Temp. 0 C. 

Solubility. 

Temp, * C. 

Solubility, 

Temp. ’ C. 

Solubility. 

10 

n 

• 3095 

2-996 . 

. 21 

22 

2-200 

2-143 

35 

40 


12 

2-900 

23 

2-087 

45 

1-300 

13 

2-808 

24 

2-035 

50 

1-204 

14 

2-720 

25 

1-985 

60 

1-006 

15 

2-635 

26 

1-937 

70 

0-848 

16 

2-653 

27 

' 1-891 

80 

0-672 

17 

2-474 

28 

1-848 . 

90 

0-380 

18 

2199 

29 

1-808 


19 

2 325 

30 

1-767 - 



20 

2-260 


♦ ' 

■ -L — 



* The solubility increases with fall of temperature below *-<• provided chlorine hydrate 
doee not separate out; but the system h metertable, 
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The absorption of chlorine in water » n nt- « . . . 

toexampie H°scoei showed that chlorine, when mixed S5T7 gl'sncht 
carbon dmx.de or hydrogen^ dissolves in water between iMnd 38” “ 
greater quantities than it should according to Dalton and Hen^s itw 5 
partial pressures Also Richardson « sho/ed^atlnchfo ^w er 
distilled, we get hypochlorous acid passing over together wi*Y ;Z I, 

■*? »-}* «* ” m « L wL S 

condensed products are made to continuously flow back into the S’ he 
ctawater remains practically unchanged at the boiling-point ’ 

T™™* remarkable results are explained by Jakowkin * as due to a reversible 
change, represented by the equation— reversible 


, C1 2 + H 2° + Aq.^HCl. Aq + HCIO. Aq. 

“The reaction proceeds with the absorption of heat, which decreases with 
nse of temperature and becomes zero between 75” and 95”. The solution 
warmth of chlonne m water is given by T. J. Baker< as 4970 calories peTgram 
molecule against 4870 calories given by Thomsen. " ° 

KC1 absorbs at 15° one-third less chlorine than pure 

0-3607 0^1^ U 0 a m9 SO U ,iTn-L Na ? absorbs6at U'6*. 29”, CO", and 82”, 
te 0” ’and VcVJri 2 ’ v ° lume8 respectively of chlorine (reduced 

chlor, h d«l 9P JIu i0n ° f ° f cb,0nne in water containing sodium 

c ilonde is well expressed by the following results obtained by Kumpf 8 


Brine, WaC7= 9-97 per cent. 


Temperature . 
Solubility coeff. 

■ 7-9” 11-9” 15-4“ 

. 1-8115 1-5879 ' 1-2785 

18-8” 

1-0081 


NaCl = 16*01 per cent. 


Temperature . 
Solubility coeff. 

6“ . 11-6” 16-4’ 21-4” 

1-5866 1-2227 1-0121 . 0-8732 

26-9” 

0-7017 


NaCl = 19'66 per cent. 


Temperature . 
Solubility coeff. 

0” 9-2” 14 8” ” 15-4” 20-4” 

1-6978 1-2145 09740 0-95fl 0-7758 

21-9" 

0-7385 


When chlorine water is exposed to light, oxygen is liberated 
Clj + 2HjO = 4HC1 + 0 2 . 


S. 

<.,1903, 83,880. 

a., 1899, 39, 618. See also Mumm, Zeitsch. phytikal. 

'1, «8, 9. 

Chm. Ind., 1898, 17 , 1100. 

I, 6, 278. 


t 0km - 185 < 

A- Kiehardsor, Trtm.-CkR 

, t tMmv.Jnnala,, mi, g 
t A* K®hn and O’Brien, J, 
J Oocdwb.Jsr., 1882, 15, 3! 
Kumpf, fPud, Ann. BeOl. 
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composition is a matter of dispute, as Roozeboom 1 gives the composition 
CL,-f- 8 HjO, while de Forcrand 2 gives the formula CJ 2 +7H 2 0. The hydrate 
decomposes at 9-6" in the air and at 28-7“ in a closed vessel, forming two 
layers, one of liquid chlorine and the other of aqueous chlorine water. 
Faraday in 1823 first liquefied ohlorine in this way. He placed some crystals 
of the hydrate in a bent sealed tube, immersed one end in a freezing mixture, 
and the other end was warmed. Liquid chlorine condensed as an oily liquid 
in the cooled end {fig. 17). 

It is related that while Faraday was thus operating with chlorine hydrate 
in a sealed tube, Dr Paris called at the laboratory of the Royal Institution,* 
where Faraday was at work, and, noticing some oily matter in the tube, he 
commented on “the carelessness of employing soiled vessels.” Faraday 
later attempted to open the tube by filing the sealed end, when an ex- 
plosion took place and the oil vanished. On 
repeating the experiment Faraday proved that 
the “oil” was really liquid chlorine, and Dr 
Paris next morning received a curt note: 

“Dear Sir, — The oil you noticed yesterday 
turned out to be liquid chlorine. — Yours 
faithfully, Michael Faraday.” The pale yellow 
crystals of chlorine hydrate have a specific Fro. 17.— Faraday's experiment, 
gravity of l - 2. Their colour fades as the tem- 
perature decreases, and at - 50* the crystals appear to be almost white. 

The crystals may be sublimed from one part of the tube to another, do 
not conduct electricity, are without action on polarised light, and act on 
ammonia and ammonium salts in the same manner as free chlorine. The 
dissociation tension of the hydrate has been measured. The following 
numbers are given by Roozeboom : — 1 

Temperature, * C. 0° 4” 8 ° 9° 14* 

Dissoc, tension 249 mm. 398 mm. 620 mm. 701 mm. 1240 mm. 



The critical temperature of decomposition in an open vessel is 9'6" Cl — in 
other words, the dissociation pressure is 760 mm. at this temperature. 
According to de Forcrand 2 the heat of formation is given by 

Cl 2 (gas)+«H 2 0 (liquid) = Cl^ «H s O (solid) + 1857 calories. 


Valency of Chlorine. — Chlorine can act with a valency of 1 , 3, 4, 5, 
and 7. .In most of its compounds, especially with metals, it acts as a mon<? 
valent element. The oxides and oxy-acidB of ohlorine, however, show that it 
oau act with a higher valency than unity. Meldola* in 1888 described a 
compound of methyl oxide, in which he assumed ohlorine to be trivalent and 
oxygen tetravalent : (CH S ) S = 0 = C1- H; and ‘the question of the valency 
of chlorine was discussed at length by Heyes . 4 A similar discussion was given 
by Stanley . 5 

In ohlorine peroxide, OlOj, chlorine is, apparently, acting as a tetravalent 
element. 


- . 1 Roozeboom, Ret. Trap. CSh'm,, 1884, 3 , 29, 59, 78, 84 j 1885, 4 , 216. 

Ms Forcrand, Oompt. mi., 1901, 133 , 1804, 134 , 991. 

- : ‘jft, Melddla, m. Mag., 1888, £▼.], 26 , 403. 

fhil, Mft't 1W* M *5, 297, * Stanley, Ohm. Newt, 1902, 85 , 188. 
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Mathews 1 deduoes the valency of chlorine in various compounds from 
the molecular cohesion of chlorine compounds. 

Physiological Action. — Chlorine has a very irritating action on the 
lungs and mucous membrane of the nose and throat, and when breathed 
causes violent coughing, sometimes attended with asthma and the spitting up 
of blood, especially if breathed for some time.' Many fatal accidents have 
oocurred with ohlorine ; death appears to be due to heart paralysis ; it has 
been proved that an average man can only breathe without injury one part 
of chlorine mixed with two or three million parts of air. Workers, however, 
’ used to chlorine can often breathe without injury a value as high as one part 
in 100,000 parts of air. 

In cases of chlorine poisoning various authorities recommend the 
breathing of sulphuretted hydrogen, alcohol vapour, ether vapour, aniline, or 
stoam inhalation. 

Workmen who have to deal with eleotrolytic chlorine often suffer from an 
illness accompanied by swellings in various parts of the body, coughing, and 
giddiness. 2 These effects appear to be due rather to the oxides of chlorine 
contained in electrolytic chlorine than to chlorine itBelf; these oxides are 
often present to the extent of 0 5 to 0'8 per cent. When the cells used for 
making electrolytic chlorine are coated with tar, certain organic chlorinated 
products are stated to cause a peculiar skin disease among the workmen. 8 

Chemically combined chloride (*.«. chlorides) are vital constituents of 
both plant and animal juices, and deSciency in chlorides may lead to death. 
When an animal is deprived of all chlorides, but its food contains bromides, 
the bromine takes the place of chlorine, both in the blood serum and in the 
other tissues 4 

Atomic Weight— Berzelius 5 determined the atomic weight of chlorine, 
together with thoee of silver and potassium, by the following method : viz. 
(1) KC10 3 was transformed into KC1 by heating. The loss of weight = oxygen. 
He found that 100 parts KC10 3 gave 39T5 of oxygen; whence KOI = 74-605 
if 0 = 16. (2) Potassium chloride was precipitated with silver nitrate solu- 
tion. He found that 100 parts of KC1 gave 192*4 parts of AgCl, whence 
the molecular weight of AgCl = 143-54. (3) He neht transformed a known 
weight of silver into silver chloride, and found that 100 parts of Ag gave 
132-75 AgCl; consequently in a molecular weight of AgCl (14354) there 
are 35-412 parts of chlorine. This is the atomic weight found by Berzelius 
for chlorine, on the basis 0 = 16. 

Penny 6 in 1839, by evaporating KC10 S to dryness with hydrogen chloride, 
found that the percentage of 0 = 39 177, KC1 = 74-521, and 100 parts Ag 
gave 132-84 parte of AgCl. 

Marignac, 7 in 1844, and Maumene, 8 ip 1846, carried out similar 
experiments. 

In 1856 Dumas 8 made two syntheses of AgCl, and found that 108 parte 


Matbflli,/. FhpiailChtm., 1913, 17, 183-204 ; 262-63. 

Harxfcsimcr, Zeittch. 'tmgtw. Chm.? 1899, 12, 810. 

Lejmann, Cbm. Zdt,, 1907, 31, Eep, 260. See also Lunge, Sodaindiutrie, 1896, 3, 
237, 416 ; Jnmcb, Gtfobmfir iit Arbaltr in ehmixbm Famken. p. 11 ; Holtauann, 
Cbm. Zeit,, 1908, 33, Hep. 192. , ■ i r ; 

s njHipNi, fc'jM, 

r. Jmulen,.UBS, i, 1, Vy 

/ 7 Marignsc, Annalm, 1844, 44, 11. i. 

man, Am. GMm. -PAys,,. 1846, Iiii.1 x8, 41. 
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of silver united with 35 499 and 35 512 parts of chlorine. He came to the 
conclusion that the atomic weight of Cl = 35-5. 

Stas 1 now took up the work and made numerous experiments. He decom- 
posed KClOj both by heat and by evaporating with hydrogen chloride, 
synthesised AgCl by four different methods, decomposed AgC10 3 to estimate 
the oxygen, and converted sodium and potassium nitrates into chlorides. He 
obtained numbers for the atomic weight of chlorine varying from 35*455 to 
35 460 (0=16). Stas, taking into account Marignac and Peony’s results, 
came to the conclusion that the correct atomic weight of Cl was 35*457 on 
the basis of 0 = 16. Clearly, however, the value obtained depends upon that 
deduced for*the atomic weight of silver, and Stas’ results have been re- 
calculated by van der Plaats 2 * and by Ostwald, 8 whereby the following values 
have beon adduced (0 = 16) :— 


Computer. 

Stas 

van der Plaats 
Ostwald . 


Cl. Ag. 

. 35-457 107-930 

. 35-456 107-930 

. 35-453 107-938 


Iu 1905 Richards and Wells 4 * * concluded that the ratio 
Ag: 01 = 1:0-328445 

as given by Stas is not quite correct. Their own experimental result was 
Ag: 01 = 1:0-32867, 

according to which the atomic weight of chlorine is 35-473, if that of silver 
is taken at 107 930. 

. Within the last decade a great deal of valuable research has been done on 
this subject, with the result that the value given by Stas for the atomic 
weight of silver has been proved to be incorrect (see Vol. II.), whilst, curiously 
enough, the value given for chlorine is almost exactly correct, although based 
on slightly inaccurate data. 

In 1905 Dixon and Edgar s synthesised hydrogen chloride, determining 
the weights of hydrogen and chlorine that combined together. Their results 
lead to the value Cl = 35-463. Three years later Edgar c gave the results of 
a similar series of experiments iu which, however, all three substances, viz. 
hydrogen, chlorine, and hydrogen chloride, were weighed. 

From the relationship H:C1, the value 01 = 35-462 was obtained, and 
from H:HC1 the value Cl = 35-461. All of these results are based on the 
assumption that H = 1-00762 when 0= 16 (Morley). 7 


1 8tes, “ Nouvelles recherchss sur lea lois des projwrtions cliimiques, but les poids 
atomiques at leurs rapports mutuals,” Mm,, Acad . my, Belg., 1865, 35 , 3. A good account 
of this work will ha found in tha Stas Memorial Lecture of the Chemical Society ( Trans. 
Ckem. Sac., 1808, 63 , 1). See sIbo Stas, (Etmcs Completes (Brussels), 1894, vol. i 

* J. D. rah der Plaats, Aim. CAim. Phyt., 1885, [vi.J, 7 , 499. 

1 Ostwald, Lehrhwih der allgmeinen Chemie (Leiprig, 1891), vol. i. 

4 Th. W. Richards and Wells, J. Arr.tr, Chm. Soe. , 1905, 27 , 459. 

* Dixon and E. C. Edgar, Phil, Trass., 1906, 005 , 159. 

* Edgar, Proa, Soy, Soc., 1908, A, Si, 216 i -Phil Trims., 1908, A, S 09 , 1, 

7 The alternative value H = 1 00787, due to W. A.. Noyes (1907), cannot be regarded as 

having the same accuracy as Morlev'e number, and when adopted as the basis of calculation 
in the experiments of Dixon and Edgar, of Edgar, ~aad of Burt and Gray, the results 
obtained for tha atomic weight of chlorine diverge considerably from those furnished by tha . 
moat acctuata modem gravimetrioanalyiaa. ? 
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Noyes and Weber, 1 in 1968, also made a series of determinations, 
They determined the relation H : Cl by absorbing the hydrogen in palladium, 
and then leading the gas evolved over a weighed amount of K a PtCl e . The 
loss of weight of the palladium gave the hydrogen, and the loss of weight of 
the KjPtCl s gave the chlorine. Taking||»j$D762, this gavaifil = 35-462. 

Guye and Fluss* determined the aWffid weight of chlorine in respect- to 
oiygen by distilling a known weight of nitrosyl chloride, NOC1, over silver 
in order to absorb the chlorine, then over heated copper to absorb the oxygen, 
and finally over metallic calcium to retain the nitrogen. Prom the direct 
-weights of the oxygen and the chlorine they obtained Cl = 35-468 (0 = 16). 

. In 1909 Richards, Koethner, and Tiede 8 measured the ratio AgCl : NH 4 C1, 
and by combining the result with those for Ag : Cl (Richards and Wells) and 
Ag : AgN0 3 (Richards and Forbes), 4 it is possible to dR opiate the atomic 
weights of chlorine, silver, and nitrogen. The results are as followB : — 

Ag. Cl. N. 

11=10076* (Mtfley) . * . 107 880 34-457 14-008 

11 = 1-00787 (Noyes) . . 107 878 35-456 14007 

f ‘ * ♦ 

The onljs,atomic weight other than 0=16 that has to be assumed is that 
of hydrogen, hut the present uncertainty of that has practically no influence 
on the result. * 

In 1910 Richards and Willard 5 determined the ratios LiC10 ( : LiCl, 
LiCl : AgCl, and LiCl : Ag. By combining these results with the ratio 
.Ag :jCl (Richards and Wells) the atomic weights of lithium, chlorine, and 
silver admit of calculation on the basis 0=16. The resultB lead to the values 
Cl = 35-454 and Ag= 107-871. 

Gray and Burt, 8 by decomposing hydrogen ' chloride, IICI, by red-hot 
aluminium and measuring the volume of hydrogen evolved, obtained 
Cl = 35 459 (H = 1-00762), using their own value for the density of hydrogen 
chloride, and Morley’s value for that of hydrogen. From the density and 
compressibility of hydrogen chloride they found, by the method of limiting 
densities (see Vol. I. p. 133), Cl = 35'461. . The mean value is Cl = 35'460. 

Baume and Perrot 7 combined gaseous hydrogen chloride with a weighed 
amount of liquid ammonia and found Cl = 35'465 (taking N = 14-009). 

Wourtzel, 8 synthesising nitrosyl chloride, N0C1, from weighed amounts of 
nitric oxide and chloride, found Cl = 35-460 (N = 14'008). ©ne other deter- 
mination remains to be mentioned, namely, the modem repetition of the 
method of Berzelius. The necessary data are furnished by the ratios Ag : Cl 
(Richards and Wells), KC1 : Ag, and KC1 : AgCl (Richard* and Stahler), 8 and 


1 W. A. Nora tad H. 0. P. Weber, /. Amor Chan, Sot., 1908, 3ft 18. 

1 Gaye tad Flat/. Chim-phyt., 1808, 6, 782 ; Guye, /, Chin. phyt, 1818, n, 275- 
318; Bentos off urfuuye, ibid,, 1911, 9, 290. See also this Series, Vol. I., Chap. VII, 

* Bfehrtfc, JGsefcknir, sad Tiede, J. Amcr. Ohm. Soc., 1909, 31, 8; Biohards end 
Willard, /. Aim. Ohm. Soc., 1910, 32, 4. 

4 Biebstdajto Forbes, J. Aim, Ohm Soe,, 1907, 39, 808. 

‘ Bietarde Sid Wills* JU iner. Ohm. Soc., 1910, 32, 4 1 Canugie IndUvtim FuMt- 
catinu, 1910, No. 138. , 

■* T. W^Grsy agd Baft ‘Trau. Ohm. Soe i, 1909, 95, 1888 j Ohm Nout, 1911, *1% 
HI, 17 ®' Compare Guye sad ler-Gsurto, 
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finally KdOg /feci (Stahler and Meyer). 1 fl^eombining these values the 
value Cl m S5'4:58 (0 = 16) is arrived at. 

The International Commission on Atomic Weights in 1909 decided on the 
atomio weight Cl-35’46 (Q» lfcwhjsh vtdne is still (1915) held to he the 
most prob%bie,»ne. 

The preceding sketch of.the attempts which have been made to determine 
the atomic weight of ohftiSne with precision can give no idea“«f the 
enormous labour and rigorous accuracy which has been brought to bear on 
the subject in a series of masterly researches, 2 In fact, about the*atomic 
weight of ohlorine has centred some of the most accurate research work ever 
undertaken in chemistry, and an accurate knowledge of this constant is of 
fundamentakimportance in settling the atomic weights of large numbers of 
other elements, %pt in deciding whether Prout’s hypothesis or Dumas’s 
modification of it (namely, that the atomio weights of all the elements are 
multiples or submultiples of that of hydrogen) is founded on an fxperimeutal 
basis. The experiments above discussed have decided .against Prout’s 
hypothesis. At the same time the tendency of atomic weights to approximate 
whole numbers seems to ^ a most remarkable fact whid^needs explanation. 

Uses of Chlorine.— Chlorine is mainly used for manufacturing 
bleaching powder, hypochlorites 3 (bleaching liquids), and chlorates. 

Considerable quantities of liquid chlorine were forfhcrly used in the 
extraction of gold from its ores,* but the chlorination prodess for gold is now 
practioally obsolete, having been superseded, mainly by the cyanide process. 
Chlorine ako finds a considerable use as a disinfecting agent. 

Large quantities of ohlorine are used in the manufacture of certain 
chlorinated organic substances ; 5 thus over 3000 tons of chloracctic acid are 
produced yearly for making synthetic indigo, the chlorine being obtained 
electrolytically for this purpose. 

Other Important chlorinated chemicals are chloral, phosgene gas, carbon 
tetrachloride, dichlorethylene, trichlorethylene, perchlorethylene, totrachlor 
ethane, pentachlorethane, and hexacblorethane. These compounds are used as 
extraction agents, and have the advantage of being non-inflammable, so that 
there is no danger of explosion when they are used. 8 

Chlorinated benzene and naphthalene derivatives are much used in the 
making of dyes; while reoently chlorinated indigoid dyes have been placed 
on the market. # 

Chlorine and Hydrogen. 


Only one chloride of hydrogen has been isolated with certainty. This 
is HC1— hydro^af .^loride, hydrochloric acid gas, or muriatic acid gas. Its 
aqueous solution isijfis Well-known substance “ hydrochloric acid solution.” 

Besides the chloride HC1, there is some evidence for the existence in 
solution of % perohloride HC1 S , analogous to HI S . 

» of HCi, is briefly discussed’on p. 118. 

■ , Sr, ZtiUA. mart). Chem., 1911, 71 , STS. V 

* A.MI iOOOUnt of the determination of the ratio Lid : A*C1, one of the ratios msn- 
. tiousd in tSekutt,' tiaiveh in Vti. L Chip. TO'., and ilhistidtes the extreme care necessary 
ta MemaWaftsmln waght researches, 
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THE HALOGENS AND THEIR ALLIES. 


HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 

(Hydrogen Chloride. Muriatic Acid. ) 

Formula, HC1. Molecular weight=86'46. 

Qccurrence.— Considerable quantities of hydroohloric acid otoor in the 
gases evolved from volcanoes. For example, D. Franco 1 found that the 
emanations arising from Vesuvius, and the gases given off by flowing lava 
in the process of solidification, contain large amounts of hydroohlorio acid 
gas. Bunsen , 2 in 1847, proved the same thing as regards the fumaroles on 
Hecla. Enormous quantities of hydrochloric acid gas are belched forth by 
the volcanoes of South America, and much of this finds its way into the 
waters of brooks ami vivjl&^iing their rise in volcanic districts. Thus, 
the water of the Rio VinagW ITT Mexico contains no less than 0 091 per oent. 
of free HC1 , 3 and there flows to waste daily in this river 42,150 kg. of HC1 
together with 46,873 kg. of sulphuric acid. 

The origin of this 1 volcanic hydrochloric acid is believed to be due to the 
decomposition of salt and other chlorides contained in rockB by highly heated 
water. Many authorities believe that volcanic activity is largely determined 
by sea- water (which contains much salt and other chlorides such as magnesium 
chloride) gaining access to the interior hot regions of the earth, the pressure 
of the resulting steam causing volcanic eruptions. 

Now, very hot water acts like an acid in decomposing chlorides, and this 
explanation readily accounts for the evolution of HC1. 

Free hydrochloric acid also occurs in the gastric juice of man 1 and other 
animals ;'the gastric juice of dogs, for example, contains on an average 6 per 
cent, and that of man® 0'2 to 0 4 per cent. 

History. — Hydrochloric acid was known to Geber (in the Middle Ages) 
in the form of a mixture with nitric acid, known as aqua regia on account of 
its property of dissolving gold. This aqua regia was obtained by distilling a 
mixture of nitre, satammoniac, and vitriol. 

The pure acid, however, is first mentioned in the works of Basil Valontine 
under the name of spirit us salts , which was prepared from guter vitriol and 
sal comrmme. 

Glauber, about 164jt.obtamed the acid by the action of sulphurio acid 
on common sal(. Stepnan Hales, in 1727, in a book on Vegetable Statistics, 
remarks on the evolution of large quantities of a gas soluble in water when 
ammonium chloride is heated with oil of vitriol. Priestley , 0 in 1772, collected 
this gas over mercury in a pneumatic trough, this being probably the first 
preparation of gaseous hydrochloric acid. Priestley called the gas “ marine 
acid air,” since it was derivable from sea-salt. The gas was at first thought 
to be an oxygen compound, but Davy in 1810 proved that it consisted of 
chlorine and hydrogen alone. 


1 Franco, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1878, liv.l 39 , 87 ; Palndwi, The Late 
Vmrisa, 1872, p. 188 ; Matteacl, Ctmjt. rend., 1888, ISO, 86. 

I Bauaen, Annalen, 1847, fia, 1 ; aee also “ Peeudo-Yolcsmc Phenomena 
Catmd. See. Mem., p. 827. 

e Bomsingsnlt, Cmpt. rend., 1874, 78 , 458, 528, 688 . 

1 See for Cshn and Mering, Jahnsher., 1887 , 2820 ; Diiuteel, Pdigtr's Arch,, 1808, 
lit 108. 

' ^oamerm, Bioelm. W., 1808, 9 , 852 j lee alec Chriitoeen, Bioeheri. Zeitoch., 
46 , 24, 50 71, 82. , 

■ ‘ Prieetleyj OStenatioiu on Dif*** Kindt Air (\m\ veL 'M ; 
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Formation of Gaseous Hydrogen Chloride— (1) By Direct Union of 
Hydrogen and Chlorine.— When equal volumes of hydrogin and chlorine are 
mixed together and exposed to sunlight they, unite with a violent explosion, 1 
but without change of volume, to give gateous hydrochloric acid : — 

+ *’%, ' - 2HC1 

1 volume 4 1 vrfume 2 volumes. 

No combination whatever occur* so long as the mixture remains at 
ordinary atmospheric temperature in tlie dark. But diffused daylight 
causes a gradual union of the gases, while a bright light rich in chemical 
rays, such as magnesium light, acts like sunlight ip causing almost instan- 
taneous explosion. Other intense artificial lijJ^fsoalljsfetplode it, although 
sometimes some minutes elapse before the sRfcn takes place. Thus the 
Drummond limelight causes an explosion after some minutes’ exposure. 
Also if a flame be brought near the mouth of the jar containing the gases, 
or if an electric spark be passed through the gaseous' mixture, a sudden 
combination takes place, and the heat evolved is sufficient to generate an 
explosiv^jaave in the mixture. 

Even when the mixture is expanded to twenty-four times its volume, or 
when the gas is mixed with eighteen times its volume of oxygen, an electric 
spark still causes the mixture to unite with a bright flash of light. 

This remarkable action of light may be experimentally shown in several 
ways. 2 A small thin flask placed in a darkened room is filled half with 
chlorine (by displacement over hot water) and half with hydrogen gas. It 
is then conked and covered- up. WheD the flask is exposed to bright sunlight, 
or when a piece of magnesium ribbon is burnt near it, the flask is shattered 
with a loud explosion, and fumes of hydrochloric acid fill the air. * 

Ap easier method of proceeding iB to electrolyse aqueous hydrochloric 
acid, thus obtaining a mixture of exactly equivalent volumes of hydrogen 
and chlorine. 

Fuming hydrochloric acid (30 per cent. HC1) is placed in the glass tube 
A (fig. 18), fitted as shown with two carbon electrodes (usually arc lamp 
carbons are employed), which are secured in the tubulures in the sides i)j 
meanB of rubber stoppers. The whole apparatus isiawght into a darkened 
.room or into a room whose only source of light is a s flail gas- or candle-flamc, 
and the carbon poles are connected with a powerful current (such as that 
evolved by four Bunsen cells). 

When ti*fe>«urrent passes through the hydrochloric acid, hydrogen and 
chlorine are s)spfyfd, thus : — 


2HC1 = 

4 


H 2 

f-pole) 


Cl* 

(-t-pole) 


and the gases, thus evolved in exactly equivalent quantities, mix on‘tbeir way 
out. At fltst the chlorine is absorbed by the liquid, but after the 'evolution 
of gas haPbeen going on for two or three hours, the liquid becomes saturated 
with;ohlortje,^and after tlus. hydrogen and chlorine are evolved in equal 
quantities,' When this state of equilibrium is attained, the evolved gas is 

' 1 , 

«»fl TMnard, BeAmhu, a, 98. 5. B. Dixon (/. See. Chm. Ini., 1909, 
a S. tXHnpjote j-rriaw of tka work on & wbjeot which has been earned out 

1859 . 8 , is. 
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washed by being passed through a little water contained in the bulb tube 1 
ground into the neck of A, 1 and then passes into a bulb C,- the 'size of -a heh J 
e ®>> whioh has been blown in a piece of airily fusible glass tubing. At eac! 
end the tubing is drawn out very thin and should hays an internal diamete 
under one millimetre while the. extremities of the tube are wider, so as t 
fit ordinary rubber tube joinings. The chlorine coming off at the free en 
of the bulb is absorbed by passing the issuing gas into a jai D filled wit! 
granulated Boda lime. The gas so evolved contains no oxkfes of chlorine 
but only 0^009 per cent, of oxygen. 1 When the gas has been passed into th 
bulb-tube at the rate of two bubbles per second for about ten minutes, tb 
tube is disconnected from the generator, the ends being closed by pieces o 
glass rod. When it is required^to keep the gaseous nurture for any lengtl 
of time (as the mixture undergoes no change in the dark), the bulb is eoverei 



with a cloth to guard against damage from explosion, and the thinnest part 
of the tube is brought a little distance above a very small flame from a 
Bunsen burner. The glass softens below a red heat, and the ends are drawn 
out and sealed hermetically. As soon as one bulb has been removed, a second 
is placed on the generator, and after ten minutes is likewise removed and 
sealed off. Sixty * such bulbs may be thus prepared from about 120 c.c. of 
pure fuming 30 per cent. HC1, and the bulbs thus obtained should be 
numbered in succession, and the first and last tested by exposing them to a 
strong light such as sunlight or burning magnesium ribbon. If they explode 
when this is done, the intermediate bulbs may also be considered good, 

The exact mechanism of the manner in ^hicyiydrogen and chlorine unite, 
and the got played by ligijt »ys in furtherMf the reaotiop, h» been the 
subject of repeated investigation during the last seventy, years. : ^ ■ >« 

In 1043* Draper showed that when light from an electric jrajbfalts on 
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a mixture of equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine, a sudden expansion 
occurs, and the mixture then returns to its original volume. This is called 
the ^Draper effect.” In 1902 Mellor and Anderson 1 showed that the 
expansion is due solely to tight rays;- they filtered out the heat rays by 
passing the incident light through, water, and concluded that the Draper 
effect only takes place when light rays fall on an approximately equal 
volume of hydrogen and chlorine, but not on chlorine alone. It is exhibited 
both Under diminished and ordinary pressures and at temperatures between 
15" and 100” C. The effect is not shown when chlorine is mixed with steam, 
air, nitrogen, marsh gas, carbon dioxide, or monoxide. The explanation is 
as follows : the light rays bring about the formation of hydrochloric acid in 
limited quantity, which causes the evolution of. a certain amount of heat 
and a consequent expansion of the gaseour mixture'; finally, when the 
heat is dispersed, the gases return to their original volume, as the hydro- 
gen chloride gas formed occupies the same volume as the hydrogen and 
chlorine which have disappeared. P. V. Bevan 2 comes to the Baine con- 
clusion. When the effect reaches a certain value the heat is generated 
more rapidly than it is dispersed, an explosive wave is generated, and the 
mixture explodes. . * 

When diffused daylight acts on a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine, 
combination only gradually takes place, the rate of formation of hydrogen 
chloride increasing with an increasing proportion of shorter light wavo- 


Bunsen and Roscoe, 3 in 1857, found that the action of light is at first very 
slow, a definite length of time being required in order for it to reach its 
maximum activity. These authors found, for example, that when a mixture 
of these gases was exposed to the light of a small petroleum lamp burning 
at a fixed rate, the amount of bydrochlorio acid formed in each minute 
increased during the first nine minutes, and then became constant. This 
phenomenon is known as Photochemical induction. 

In 1887 Pringsheim 4 proved that when the mixed gases are carefully 
dried, the action of light is much loss marked than in the case of moist gases. 
He concluded that the hydrogen does not unite directly with chlorine, but 
that an intermediate compound is formed by the action of light causing a 
reaotion between the moisture present and the chlorine, and it is this inter- 
mediate compound which then reacts with the hydrogen, yielding hydro- 
chloric acid and re-forming water, which is again acted on with re-formation 
of the intermediate compound. 

•The « period qf induction ” is, according to Pringsheim, due to tho fact 
that during the first period of the action of light the formation of the hydrogen 
chloride Is slow, because the formation of the acid can only take place after a 
certain quantity of the intenpediate compound has been formed ; after a short 
tittiei’&ereyer, the quantity of intermediate compound forming per-unit time 
is equiTto : the quantity decomposing per unit time, and consequently the 
amouht jjf intermediate compound in - the mixture remains constant, and so 
tion of hydrochloric acid also remains .constant. It is j*e- 


llidrisoa, Trms. Chm AM Chcm. Ac., 1908, 


71 1 Am 6M.' «& Soc., 1902, tj, 254. 
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supposed that during the whole time the mixture is subjected to a light of 
constant intensity, but insufficiently intense to start an explosion. 

H. B. Baker, 1 in 1894, apparently confirmed this hypothesis when he 
proved that when the mixture of hydrogen and chlorine is very highly dried, 
the combination in daylight proceeds exceedingly slowly, so that 25 per cent, 
of the gas remained uncombined after exposure to diffused daylight for two 
days, and bright sunlight for an equal time. 

However, no direct proof of the existence of this compounahas as yet been 
given, and, if formed at all, it must be present in only very small amounts. 
The following facts speak for the formation of an intermediate oompound of 
chlorine and oxygen : — 

Draper 2 * found in 1843 that moist chlorine which has been exposed to 
light combines more readily with hydrogen than uneiposed chlorine. 

Consequently it was assumed that the moisture reacts with the chlorine 
to form the intermediate compound, and not the hydrogen. This conclusion 
was apparently supported by M elior's 8 * * observation in 1904 that when electro- 
lytic chlorine is exposed to a silent electric discharge or to an acetylene light, 
and is then mixed with hydrogen, the period of 11 induction " is less than two 
minutes against six minutes with a similar gas which has not been previously 
exposed to the light or electri^ discharge before mixing. 

Pringsheim 4 suggested that the intermediate compound iB chlorine 
monoxide, and explains the reactions thus : — 

(1) H 2 0 + CL = C1,0 +h 2 . 

(2) 2H 2 + C1 2 0 = 2HC1 + HjO. 


Other authors 5 suggested hypochlorous acid as the intermediate compound 

(1) H 2 0 + C1 2 -HC10 + HC1. 

(2) HC10 + H 2 = H 2 0 + HC1. 


If either of these theories is correct, the introduction of chlorine mon- 
oxide or hypochlorous acid should shorten the period of induction. That 
such is not the case was proved by Mellor 6 in 1902, while Burgess and 
Chapman 7 actually showed that a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine which 
has passed through the period of induction is rendered inactive again by 
mixing with hypochlorous acid, chlorine water, hydrochloric acid, water, 
nitrogen peroxide, or chlorine peroxide. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that neither chlorine monoxide nor hypochlorous acid can be the inter- 
mediate compound. Bevan 8 put forward the suggestion that the intermediate 
compound had the constitution 

a x H 

CK X H 


1 H. B. Baker, Tram. Chm. Soc., 1894, 65, 611 i see also Mellor and Ruseell, ibid., 

1902,81, 1272. 

♦Tbaper, Phil. Hag., 1848, [iii-J, 2 J, 408, 416. 

1 Mellor, Proc. Cbm. Soc., 1904, 20 , 140. 

t 4 Pringsheon, Ann. Phyt. Chm., 1887, [u.], 33 , 884, 

1 " See Beoqaeal, WartiDid., 1879, 2 , 266 ; Veley, PM!. Mag., 1894, {v.j, 170; 

Gautier and Com.pl. rend., 1897, 124 , 1268-76. , 

* Mdlor, Irani. Chm. See,, 1902, 81 , 1292. 

1 Bargees and Chapman, Proc. Chm. Soc., 1904, 20 , S3, 164. 

* Beriu^ Pk^i Tram,, 1908, A, 203, 71. - ■ : 
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being formed by the direct union of chlorine with water. Mellor 1 investi- 
gated the influence of temperature on the period of induction in 1904. He 
showed that'between 3° and 50° the higher the temperature the shorter the 
period, while over 38° sid? reactions apparently take place, hiding the effect 
due to temperature alone. In 1906 Burgess and Chapman 2 definitely dis- 
proved the intermediate compound theory by showing that mixtures of 
moist hydrogemand chlorine, in the absence of impurities, exhibit no period 
of photochemical induction. Bunsen and Roscoe in 1857 observed that 
oxygen caused inhibition, a fact that has been confirmed by Luther and 
Goldberg, 8 and by Chapman and M‘Mahon, 4 although, according to the latter 
investigators, oxygen is not nearly so powerful ah inhibitor as nitrogen 
trichloride. Other inhibitors are ozone, chlorine peroxide, and the gases 
produced by the interaction of moiBt nitric oxide and chlorine. Nitrous 
oxide, chlorine monoxide, and nitrogen simply serve as diluents.' In the 
experiments of earlier workers it is probable that the impurities responsible 
for inhibition were derived from traces of ammonia or nitrogenous matter in 
the water present. D. L. Chapman and Underhill 5 studied the effect of 
varying the partial pressure of the hydrogen upon the rate of union of 
hydrogen and chlorine in the presence of light. Bevan 6 has shown that the 
temperature coefficient of the velocity of this photochemical change is smaller 
than is usually found for purely thermal reactions. 

As regards the specific action of light on chlorine, there is no doubt that 
it doos act in some remarkable way on the molecules. It is well to call to 
mind in this connection how in organic chemistry chlorination is often greatly 
facilitated by taking place in the action of light ; also how water is only de- 
composed rapidly by chlorine in sunlight; also, in photography, the action of 
light on silver chloride, which contains combined chlorine. Such instances 
may be multiplied, and the only conclusion which can he drawn from them 
is that light in some way undoubtedly causes the chlorine atomB or molecules 
to undergo soma, change whereby they become more chemically active. The 
influence of moisture in helping this increased activity of chlorine may bo 
analogous to the influence of traces of moisture in aiding chemical reactions 
generally, as shown by the work of Baker, Dixon, and others. 7 

The influence of temperature on the union of moist hydrogen and chlorine 
has also been investigated, but the conditions of union seem to depend largely 
upon the conditions under which the experiment is carried out. For example, 8 
if the gases are heated together in a closed vessel, explosion may take place 
at any temperature between 240° and 270’ ; if, however, the mixture is 
passed in a stream through a heated vessel, the explosion does not takd place 
until the temperature reaches 430°-440°. A piece of brick heated to 150° C. 
causes the miiture to explode. 9 


1 MsllorajFYos. Chcm. Soc., 1904, so, 88. 

1 Bnmjfpmd Chapman, Trsnu. Chsm Sot., 1900, 89 , 1399. 

1 Lothepand Goldberg, Zsitxk. phymlcul. Cheta, 1906, 53 , 43. 

4 Chapman and MOdahon, Trans, Chcm. Soc., 1909, 95 , 135. 969, 1717 ; 1|10, 97. 315. 

* Chapman and Underhill, Train. Chcm. Soc., 1913, 103 , 496-608. 

‘ Bevan.-fAti, Trans,, 1903, A, 202 , 71. „ 

7 Sea Baker, Phil. 2Ymu„ 1888, A, 179 , 67V, Trans. Chcm. Soc.. 1894, 63, 614. Dixon, 
m Tmu., 1893, A, 184 , 97, R. Cowper, Trans. Chcm. Soc., 1888 «. «*• Waaklyn, 
Chm. ffnos., 1869, so, 291. Fora bibliography see Mellor and Russell, loc, «4. 

• Tnyetind V. Mevar, ZeitKh. phydkai. Ohm,, 1893,11, 28 ; see also H. Suk, ZtUsck 
phytCkai, Cfm,,, 1908. «i, 645. 

” WlfliprllllTlrllllill Sethmhes, a, 98. 
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I . - 

■ : According to Coehn andWassUjewa , 1 ultra-violetfghi, acting <» pare H0I 
gas placed to a quartz tube, splits it up to an appreciable extent into hydrogen 
and chlorine . 8 In the presehoe of charcoal in the dark a compete union Of 
hydrogen and chlorine takes place. * 

The rays evolved, from radium* only eause a very weak Union of the 
hydrogen and chlorine. In thirty-three hours two radium preparations only 
caused 113 o.om. rdf the gas to unite to form HOI. 

(2) By the Action of Chlorine on Varioue Compounde^y Hydrogen . — 
Chlorine has such a powerful chemical attraction for hydrogen that it with- 
draws this element from every one of its compounds with the sole exception of 
hydrofluorio acid. For example, it decomposes such compounds as PHj, 
AsH„ HjS, HI, NH^ BH S ; and it also attacks most organic compounds, 
removing their hydrogen in the form of hydrogen chloride. Thus turpentine 
is attacked at ordinary temperatures with inflammation, liberating carbon, 
thus: — 

C 10 H lt s- 8 CL; = IOC 4- 16HC1. 

Other organic compounds are also attacked by chlorine. According to 
Mitsoherlich, all organic compounds are decomposed at a red heat by chlorine, 
all the hydrogen being liberated as hydrogen chloride and all the oxygen in 
the form of oiides of carbon. ** 

We have already seen that water is decomposed by chlorine in the light, 
but not in the dark — 

H 2 0 + Clj = 2HC1 + 0. 


When a mixture of water and chlorine is heated to a red heat, the action 
takes place fairly rapidly (also the reverse action, see Deacon’s process), and 
if an oxidisable substance (e.g. B, P, S, etc.) is present to remove the oxygen 
from the sphere of action as rapidly as it is liberated, the reaction proceeds 
very rapidly. 

(3) By the Action of Hydrogen on Chloridet. — Many chlorides are decom- 
posed by heating with hydrogen. For eiample, metallic chlorides, such as 
those of sodium or potassium, are decomposed by hydrogen at a red heat . 1 
Phosphorus pentachloride is similarly decomposed. 

(4) *By the Action of Water on Varioue Chloridet. — Provided that the 
temperature be high enough, water will decompose almost all chlorides. 
For example, both sodium and potassium chloride are partially decomposed 
by water at 400°, with formation of caustic alkalies. The reaction, however, 
does wot proceed to completion at temperatures below a red heat . 5 Hydro- 
chloric acid has actually been manufactured by heating magnesium chloride 
in steam — . 

MgClj + HjO - MgO + 2HC1. : 

Aluminium chloride, tin chloride, and the chlorides of th^pon-metals 
(carbon excepted) are decomposed by water either- at ordinary temperatures 
or ongeuUy warming. 


; ■ 1 Ooehl and WMefljewa, Bet. , 1909, 42, 3189. 

? , * See note 7 k .p, 85,, \ . 

.'-SMjeriaMsgdHitgsr, '<*•*. WeetH:, 1905, Ml f Ar., 1005, 38 , 8»9; 1900, 39 *; 
j SOMMrrMft 

* W and gflbiOTSBBr-dita, 1862, [in,], 34 , 96?. 
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Laboratory Preparation of Hydrochloric Add Gas.— The usual 

matto# a to place common salt in a flask fitted with: a thistle funnel and 
delivery tub®. Next a quantity of sulphuric acid is taken, diluted with one- 
third ;it» weight of water, cooled, and added to the salt, so that the proportion 
eiistSr INaCl : 15gS0 4 . On warming, hydrochloric acid gas is evolved, and 
the gas may be dried by passing through concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
reaction whici^kes place is this : — 

- NaCl + HjS0 4 *• NaHS0 4 + HC1. 

A much more convenient method than this for obtaining a steady stream 
of dry gas is as follows : — 

At the bottom of a stout, large filter flask A is placed a quantity of 
ordinary salt, which is then well oovered with fuming hydrochloric acid. 
Ordinary concentrated sulphuric acid is placed in the tap-funnel D and is 
allowed to enter A drop by drop. A steady stream of hydrochloric acid gas 
is thus evolved at ordinary temperatures, which 
may be dried by bubbling through concentrated 
sulphuric acid contained in the wash-bottle B. 1 

Although common salt is usually used in the 
above preparation— on account of its cheapness 
— yet other chlorides can also be used as w#U. 

For example, ammonium chloride, NIf 4 Cl, and 
camaliite, KCl.MgC1.6H 2 0, have both been pro- 
posed for the preparation of hydrochloric acid. 

Technical Preparation of Hydrochloric 
Acid. 8 — Hydrochloric acid is obtained on a very 
large scale industrially as a by-product in the 
manufacture of “salt-cake” (sodium sulphate). 

As this manufacture is described in detail in 
Vol. IL, we will merely mention that the method 
consists in heating two molecular proportions of 
salt with one molecular proportion of concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
practice in English works is to place a charge of 10 cwt. of salt in large 
hemispherical iron pans set in brickwork and heated by a fire underneath. 
Next, an equal weight of concentrated sulphuric acid of specific gravity 
60“ BA (1*7, specifio gravity) is run on to it from a leaden cistern placed 
above the furnace. The first action then takes plaoe, about 70 per cent, of 
the hydrogen chloride escaping — 

, NaCl + H jS 0 4 = NaHS0 4 + HC1. 

The iron pan is covered with a dome of brickwork through which the hydro- 
chloric aoid gas escapes, and is condensed as subsequently described. The 
action is Completed by raking the fused mass into another part of the 
fumaMj'yrj^ere it is heated to redness, when the action completes itself, thus 

8§g|gt§ NaHS0 4 + NaCl = Na s S0 4 + HCl. ' 

The hydrogen chlorids is led off through a separate- flue, and is cSidensed in 
a special apparatus. - ... . s... 

' : -- r - - 



Fig. 19.— Laboratory prepara- 
tion of hydrochloric acid gas. 
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Hydroohlorio acid is slap obtained as a by-product in Hargreave’s and 
Robinson’s process for the manufacture of salt-oake, NajSO*, which takes 
place according to the equation : — » 

2NaCl + SO, + 0 + H,0 = Na^SO, + 2HC1. 

The process is described in Vol. II., under Sodium Sulphate. 

Some, hydrochloric acid has been -prepared technically tat heating mag- 
nesium chloride, MgCI,, in a stream of steam, WF 

' MgCl, + H,0 « MgO + 2HC1, 

or by merely heating magnesium oxy chloride, MgOCl, to 750" C., when it 
decompoees thus : — 1 * 

2MgOHCl = MgO + HC1. 

Condensation of Hydrochloric Acid Gas.— The hydrochloric acid gas 
evolved ip the salt-cake process was at one time allowed to escape directly 
into the atmosphere in the neighbourhood of alkali factories ; and, in spite of 
. enormous chimneys reaching to the height of 450 feet and more, caused the 
whole neighbourhood of the factory to be enveloped in dense smoke, and 
poisoned the air for miles ground, so that in the alkali-manufacturing dis- 
tricts the vegetation died and the greatest distress was caused among fanners. 
The Alkali Act of 1863 brought. this evil to an end in England by. compelling 
the factories to condense all except 5 per cent, of HC1. This was at first a 
heavy expense, hut soon was turned into an actual source of gain, on account 
of the growing demand for hydroohlorio acid for the manufacture of chlorine 
for bleaching powder. At the present time so complete is the condensation 
that very often over 99 27 per eent. of the hydrochloric acid in the gases is 
condensed as follows : the hydrochloric acid escaping in the gases from the 
flues is allowed to pass through long earthenware tubes, and then through a 
series of earthenware vessels, where they are’ caused to pass through water. 

The problem facing chemical technologists at the present time is not so much 
the absorption of all the gaseous hydrogen chloride as the absorption of the gas 
so as to produce only concentrated acid solutions, 8 Th is is by no means an easy 
problem. In the first place, the strength of the hydroohlorio acid obtainable 
by the absorption of the gas in water depends largely upon the temperature 
and the concentration of the gas. Thuig« 100 per cent, gas at 0* C. can yield 
a 45-2 per cent- HOI solution ; whereas a gaseous mixture containing only 6 
per cent. HC1 can, under the same condition!) only yield (at 0* C.) a 36 per 
cent. HCI eolation (22° B4). A 10 per cent. HC1 gas yields a 39 per cent. 
HC1 solution '(24* B4) at 0‘. As the temperature rises a weaker acid results, 
e.g. a 5 per cent. HOI gas oaa at 20* only give an acid of 20’ Bb. 

Now the gases coming from the salt-cake furnaces contain very variable 
.amounts of HC1, ranging from 10 per cent, by volume downwards. The 
gases obtained by Hargreaye’s process are much more dilute than this; 
moreover, when hydrochloric acid dissolves in water a very - considerable 
amount o^beat i* evolved, and, consequently, this also oauses considerable 
difficulty to absprijjg the gas, as the absorbing water must be pumped 
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Acid pumps, however, cause the continual circulation of the water, so 
•that now, even out of a very'dilute gag such as that coming from Hargreave’s 
process, a hydrochloric acid solution of 20" Bd is obtained. 

Fig. 20 1 shows a typical condensation plant for HC1 from a salt-cake 
furnace. The gas coming from the furnaces is led away through two separate 
pipes, B and B, — the one B leading the gas from the “pan ” A, and the other 
pipe (B,) conducting the gas coming from the “muffle” or calcining part, 
of the fdmJPAj. The gas first passes through two -condensation towers 
(0, CJ, made out of sandstone plates tarred over, and then through two 
series qf earthenware pots ( D , D,), and finally through two sprinkling towers 
(E, E,), where the last traces of hydrochloric acid are removed, and the two 
streams of gas then unite and pass away to the chimney through FF, an 
earthenware pipe. 

The first part of Bj, the tube leading from the hot muffle furnace A„ is 
made of sandstone tarred over. The sandstone towers (C, Oj) serve to cool the 
gas pnd to free it from flue dust and sulphuric acid vapours carried over from 
the'furnace. The fifty-three or so earthenware vessels following are simply 
•enlarged “WoulfFs bottloe,” about 3 feet high and having , the section* 
shown in fig. 21. 1 Through them flows a stream of water in a direction 1 
opposite to that of the incoming gases. The saturated hydrochloric acid 
solution, is run off into the vessels G and. Gj. " 

More effective than the aircooled Woulifs bottles referred to above are 
the water-ooolcd “Cellarius” condensing vessels, shown in fig. 22. 1 They 
possess a larger surface and are placed in vats filled with cold water. A very 
effective condensation is thus effected. The gas enters at G and passes out 
at D, while the water enters at a, pours over the saddle, and escapes by b. 
This device causes the water to exhibit a good surface, and effectively mixes 
with and cools the gas. The last portions of the hydrochloric acid are 
removed by the two towers E, F.,. They consist of a series of earthenware 
rings, about 3 feet in diameter, filled below with acid-fast plates, and 
above with coke. Water from a tank H is sprinkled over the coke by a 
sparger, whence it flows down the tower and escapes from the basement to the 
earthenware condensing vessels above described, being forced through them 
by means of special pumps. The gases enter at I and pass out at K. This 
is one of the most efficient arrangements, However, many works employ a 
simple tower, 60-100 feet high, mads out of sandstone which has been boiled 
in tar, and filled with coke, down which water roDS. ' 

The pumping of hydrochloric add from one part of the works to another 
is done- by means of acid pumps composed of vulcanite or earthenware, while 
pumpe having membranes of vulcanite dosed by valves of india-rubber are 
also used. Metals such as iron or lead arc badly attacked by hydrochloric 
acid, and so are not usually used for pumping the acid. Very often the acid 
is elevated by compressed air from a stoneware vessel shown'in section in 
fig. 23A The oompreseed air enters at c and forces the liquid contained in b 
up thie tube'io. Ingenious.autbmatic air lifts are now in use. > 

Purification . — The chief impurities in hydrochloric acid obtained as above 
. described are sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide, and. chlorides of arsenic and 
iron. The purification bakes, place in special factories., r .The greater part of 
the sulphuric acid is removed in the absorption procese, buitlio last traces 
are git rid. off by means fii barium :chlDridet Ba(^4.H^0 4 = BaSQ 4 >2HCl. 

V. .' ' n’-rg 

1 Martin, Industrial Chmistry, vol. ii. 
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Arsenic is more difficult to eliminate, It mav be removed from the gases 
containing hydrochloric acid by washing them with tar oils ; it is better, how- 
ever. to avoid the introduction of arsenic in the first olace. bv obtaining 



Fra. 21.— Receiver for hydrochloric acid. Fig. 22- — Cellsrin* water-cooled receiver for 

» hydrochloric acid. 


hydrochloric acid by means of arsenic-free sulphuric acid acting on salt. 
Chemically pure hydrochloric acid is distilled from platinum vessels. 

D Storage and Transport . — Hydrochloric acid 

is uroally stored in glare balloons or in large 
a stoneware vessels. It cannot be stored in iron 

or leaden vessels, as these metals are attacked 
by the substance. On account of the cost and 
the limited capacity of ®ich vessels, it is difficult 
to store very large quantities of hydrochloric 
acid when a large quantity is on hand through 
over-production in factories. 

Uses of Hydrochloric Acid.— On aooount 
of the great demand for sodium sulphate, hydro- 
chloric acid is produced almost in greater 
quantity than is absorbed by industry, and so 
it is a comparatively cheap acid. Only concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid of 20° to 22* Bd is used 
or saleable. The acid is largely nsed for the 
colour industry, metallurgical purposes, and for 
the making of chlorine for bleaching powder. 
Physical and Chemical Properties.— 

Gateom Hydrogen Chloride . — Hydrochloric acid 
gas at ordinary temperatures is a colourless, 
fuming gas, heavier than air, with a penetrat- 
ing, suffocating smell. It cannot he breathed 
and wilknot burn. A glowing taper immersed 
therein is immediately extinguished ; however, immediately before extinction 
the flanw will be observed to acquire a greenish edge, indicating partial 
dissociation into free chlorine. 

Bni| and Whytlaw Gray 1 give the weight of 1 litre of HC1 at O' and 

> Bdt ud On*, W Jlmday Sta., mi, % 10 i OttoSobrosr, 

*% 8*s A, Ledae, Om. ft, mi, i Am Qktm. JR*, JWVpftl 
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760 mm. and m ht 45° as 1-63915 grams. 0. Scheuer arrives at the value 
1-6394 g. for 1 litre, but this value is slightly too high owing to neglect of 
the error due to absorption. B 

The density (pms per tcj of the vapour of HC1 in equilibrium with 
liquid HC1 was determined by Rupert 1 as follows 


Temp. °C. 

Density 

(Grama. perc.c.J. 

51 

0-278 

50 

0-247 

45 

0-215 

40 

0-181 

35 

0152 

30 

0-130 


Temp, °C. 

Density 

(Grama, per c.c.). 

20 

0-0974 

0 

0-0539 

-15 

0-0343 

-30 

0-0238 

-50 

00125 


Pure hydrogen chloride placed in a quartz' tube and subjected to ultra- 
violet light is split up to an appreciable extent into hydrogen and chlorine. 2 

The gas is very stable towards heat, being practically unchanged at 1500", 
but at 1700° dissociation begins to be marked. 3 The passage of electrical 
sparks through the gas scarcely changes it— at most only 1/35 being resolved 
into hydrogen and chlorine. When heated to about 1500°, it begins to dis- 
sociate into hydrogen and chlorine, and Deville * detected traces of free chlorine 
and hydrogen in samples of the gas which had been suddenly cooled from 
1500 to ordinary temperatures. According to Bodenstein and Geiger, 5 the 
amount of HC1 dissociated at 2000° is only 0-8 per cent., at 1000° only 
0 002 per cent., while at ordinary temperatures less than 6 6 x 10~ 15 parts are 
dissociated. The heat of formation of hydrogen chloride is 22 00 Cals. 
(Thomsen), 6 23*78 Cals. (Favre and Silbermann). 7 

The specific heat of the gas (water = 1) at constant pressure (22° to 
^') 18 0*1852 (Regnault), 3 while the ratio of the specific heats 9 
1*389 at 20“ and 1‘400 at 100°, while C p =0175, taking air — 0*1684. 

The refraotive index of the gas 10 for the D line at N.T.P. is 1 000447. 
It possesses much more pronounced absorption bands in the ultra-red light 
than chlorine, 11 and indeed absorbs heat rays to a very considerable extent. 
The maximum absorption is at A = 3*4ty. 


J5> 1; and Ter-Gazarian, Compt. rend., 1907, 143 , 1233 ; Whytlaw Gray, Proc. 
Grata. &«., 1905, 33 , 119; Gray and Burt, Trans. Ckem. Soc., 1909, 93 , 1634. 

' Rupert, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1909, 31 , 851. 

A. Godin and A. Wassiljewa, Ber., 1909, 42 , 3183. 

Mnger sad V. Mever, Pyrochtmisths Untersathunyen (Vieweg), p. 67. 

H- St-Ckire Deville, Compt. nnd., 1865, 60 , 317 ; Annalm, 135 , 94. 

Bqdenatein and Geiger, physical. Chcm., 1904, 49, 70. SceslsoEaber,TArn)W- 

ypA^ktethnitehtrOturealetiimm{lWi), p. 92, who calculates that at 2000* C. 100 vols. of 
p* oontuA 0-2 toI. of (roe hydrogen and 0-2 vol. free chlorine. 

VntermAun gm, 1882, ii. 20. 

Mtotelbr Qamaktumm, 1905, p. 89. 

. * MTOtoft, Jfitaa Strand, it stunt., 1868, 36 , 1 . 

Annain, 1883, 18 , 94 ; Strecker, Wid, Annalm, 1882 , 17 , 85. 

- V lity. SK,, 1884, 37 , 389, 

and W. Palmer, Outers. Of. K. Vttcnsk. Atcad,, Forh., 1898, 389.- See 

isHiii tesMi io. t. 69. 
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The gas is extremely soluble in water or ice, forming a solutfcm ol aqueous 
add (see p. 88). The gas fumes in the air uniting with; atmospherio 
moisture: 1 c.cm. of water at 8* absorbs 525 o.c. of gas, at 18 451 '2 o.c. 
(160 mm. ). As regards its solubility in water, "however, see the table, p. 101 . 
A very effective method of exhibiting its great solubility in water is shown in 
fig. 24. A large dry glass globe placed on a stand is filled with the gas by 
displacement. Next, a glass tube, very slightly drawn out 
at the upper end, is passed air-tight through a rubber 
/ N. stopper fitted into the upper flask, the end of the tube Just 
/ \ reaching to the middle of the flask as shown. 

ks-g Below this is another equal globe fitted ae shown, the 

^ Z _ . a piece of rubber tubing joining the two flasks being closed 
| with a clip. The lower globe ws filled with water coloured 

blue with litmus. When the screw clip is opened and the 
1 3 side-tube is blown through in order to force a little water 

into the upper flask, a vacuum is formed in the upper flask 

by the rapid absorption of the gas in the water and the 

1 ( liquid rushes up in a fountain and at the same time changes 

P frorirblue to red. 

I I The gas is also soluble in methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, and 

f other alcohols ; in benzene, xylol, hexane, acetone, ether, 

- -1 etc. One volume of ethyl alcohol 1 of density =0’836 

— y dissolves 327 volumes of the gas at 17*, expanding to 

\ 1-324 of its original volume in so doing and then acquiring 
l - Cm3 the density D = 1-005. 100 parts of benzol at 18‘ dissolve 
Fro. 24. — Solubility 2 paras by weight Of the gas. 2 m 

of hydrochloric: Dissolved in benzol or in nitrobenzol, the gas is associ- 
»cid gas. ated * from 5 to 2'8 times its molecular weight, HC1. 

At a temperature T*, and with the partial pressure of 
the hydrogen chloride equal to 760 mm., 1 gram of the solution in ether 
contains the following quantities of hydrogen chloride in grams: — * 


Temperature, 

HC1, 

grams. 

Temperature, 

°c. 

HOI, 

grams. 

-9-2 

0-3751 

+ 10 

0-3035 

-6 

0-3718 

+ 15 

0-2762 

. -2 

0-3880 

+ 20 

0-2490 ^ 

0. 

0-3560 

+ 25 

0-2218 

+ 5 - 

: ; - ; 

0-3310 

+ 30 

0-1947 - 


- . ■ . 

A considerable quactity iff heat is evolved when the gas dissolves in 
various solvents. For example, when 1 gram-moleoule dissolves in: the 
foBp|j^jffyents, the following quantities of heat are evolved ‘ {molecular 
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Solvent. 

Per cent. HC1 in 
Solution formed. 

1 Molecular Heat 
f of Solution. 

. : '4' 

Cals. 

Cala 

Methyl alcohol . 

. 0-26 to 11-03 

1-649 to 1-105 

Ethyl „ 

. 0-24 „ 9-88 

1-713 „ 1-113 

Propiy 

. 0-27 „ 4-61 

1-921 „ 1068 

Isobutyl „ 

. 0-40 „ 3-49 

1-794 „ 1186 


The beat evolved is mainly au adhesion effect. Only 3 to 4 per cent, of 
this heat Is due to electrolytic dissociation of the molecule. 1 

Kqblukoff* made a number of very interesting determinations of the 
electrolytic conductivity of solutions of the gas in various solvents. He 
showed, for example, that the solution in methyl alcohol possessed the 
greatest conductivity; that the ethyl alcohol solution had its conductivity 
gasatly increased by the addition oj water, and that in a solution of 60 per 
cent, alcohol the acidity of the hydrogen chloride was three times as much as 
that of sulphuric acid ; that, on the other hand, the solutions in benzene, 
xylene, and hexane were extremely bad conductors. Nitrobenzene acts like 
benzene in this respect. 3 

When investigations were undertaken to see whether any parallelism 
existed between the chemical activity of hydrogen chloride solutions in organic 
solvents and the electrolytic dissociation as measured by its electrolytic 
conductivity, several curious facts were brought to light. Thus Zeccbini 4 
investigated the action on zinc of solutions of hydrogen chloride gas in various 
organic solvents; he showed that the gas dissolved in ether acted more 
vigorously than the same gas dissolved in methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohol ; 
so that the rapidity of the chemical action did not, here, stand in relationship 
to the ionic dissociation of the acid. Dry zinc is only very feebly attacked by 
hydrogen chloride gas when dissolved in benzol. 5 

An alcoholic solution of the gas acts on calcium carbonate, but not on 
potassium carbonate, presumably because potassium chloride is insoluble in 
alcohol. 11 


Marble is attacked by a solution of hydrogen chloride in methyl alcohol 
about forty times more slowly than it is attacked by an aqueous solution 
of the same strength. 7 

When silver nitrate, AgNO s , is dissolved in anhydrous organic solvents, 
such as anhydrous aloohol, or in benzene, a stream of dry hydrogen chloride 
gas when passed through the solution only precipitates traces of silver 
chloride, even on heating. However, when a trace of water is added to the 
alcoholic solution, the silver nitrate is completely decomposed, with a volu- 
minous' juscipitate of silver chloride, AgCl* 

Aooording to Kablukoff, 8 in ethereal solution hydrogen chloride appears 
to ksejttAKrid properties almost completely; for example, it would not evolve 

S or and Brylik, Chem. a emir., 1608, ii. 431. 

ukeff, Ze&ech. physical. Chem., 1889, 4 , 429 ; WM. Annahn Beibl., 1891, 
BcadSd Lapworth and Partington, Trans. Chem. See., 1911, 99 , 1426 ; Parting- 
««., mi, 99 , 1937. 

and Lockemand, Zei (seA. physical. Chem., 1907, 60 , 385. 
fafc Aim. {Cat, 1197, 37 , i. 466. 

Iff atari / Aner. Ohm. See., 1904, 31 , 598. 

•fW.' Aw, 4139, 59 , 921. 

1 Ssfssw 
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carbon dioxide from marble, while magnesium and even sodium were so inert 
towards the dissolved gas that no hydrogen was evolved 1 

Patten 1 and Kahlenberg made some extensive investigations on this 
point ; solutions of dry hydrogen chloride in dry CHClj, CC1 4 , C»H 5 C1, SiCl 4 , 
SnCl 4 , PCI* AsClj, SbCl 5 , S a Cl 2 , SOCl 4 were found to act very differently on 
metals such as Mg, Al, Cr, Mn, Zn, Fe, Co, Ni, Pb, Cd, Sn, Bi, Cu, Ag, Sb, 
Au, Pt, As, Te, and Pd ; and, generally speaking, the action was much lees 
intense than with the aqueous solutions containing the same percentage of 
dissolved gas. 

However, in some cases a marked reaction took place— a fact which showed 
that the presence of water is not always necessary in order to cause the 
hydrogen chloride to react. 

Charcoal absorbs considerable quantities of the gas, the exact amount 
varying with the nature of the charcoal. One c.c. of charcoal takes up about 
165 c.c. of gas. 2 The heat given out by each gram-molecule of hydrogen 
chloride in thus condensing is about 10,000 calories. 

Direct sunlight has no action on a dry mixture of hydrochloric acid gas 
and-oxygen ; when, however, more moisture is present than is needed for the 
complete saturation of the gas, decomposition in sunlight gradually takes 
place * 

2HC1 + 0 = H ! 0 + C1 2 . 


Hypochlorous acid also appears to be formed. The action, however, 
varies much with the proportion of oxygen present ; for. example, a mixture 
of 4 volumes of hydrochloric acid gas and one volume of oxygen only giyve 
0'34 per cent, of free chlorine after 24 days’ exposure ; whereas 8 volumes 
of oxygen liberated 73 81 per cent, of the chlorine. 3 Also when hydrochloric 
acid gas is mixed with one-fourth its volume of oxygen, and the mixture is sub- 
jected to an electric discharge, chlorine and water are formed. When platinum- 
black is heated to 121° C. in the miiture, the same action takes place, while 
a mixture of gaseous hydrogen chloride and oxygen sent through a red-hot 
tube forms water and chlorine. See Deacon’s process (p. 60), which is an 
extension of this action. 

Sulphur trioxide, SO„ absorbs a large volume of hydrogen chloride, pro- 
ducing a liquid known as chlorosulphuric acid. Both phosphorus, and 
phosphorus pentoxide act on hydrogen chloride. One gram of phosphorus 
pentoiide absorbs 4 no fewer than 227 o.c. of the gas, whjle sn aqueous 
solution of concentrated acid when heated to 200° C. in a tube with 
amorphous phosphorus, causes the formation of much phosphine. 6 

Dry hydrogen chloride when passed over chromic oxide, CrO„ attacks it, 8 
with the development of much heat, forming chromyl chloride, Cr0 2 CI,. 

Liquid and Solid Hydrogen, Chloride.— Dory and Faraday 7 were the first 
to liquefy hydrochloric acid gas by allowing sulphuric acid to act on 
ammonium chloride in a sealed bent tube. 

The pressure finally developed caused the gas to condense to a ookmrless 


1 H. Batman Patter, f. Physical dim., 1903, 7, 163, 

* hunt dim. dim. Phye., 1374, [61 1 209. 

* { A. Bichaidaos, Trane, dim. See., 1387, 51 , 801 ; M'lieod, Tnm. Ohm, See., 1886, 

* Bafley and fowler, Trane. Ohm. See., 1888, 53, 766. 

* Qppenhtfca, BvIk Soe. 1864, [ill r, 168. 

* J5, m . , 

1828, 113, 164. 
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Hquii ^luch by gentle warming could be caused to distil brer into the empty 
limb of the tube, •• - f ; 

It is a colourless liquid, the density of which varies very considerably 
with the temperature. Ansdell , 1 also M‘Intosh and Steele , 2 has investigated 
the deli^iy of liquid hydrogen chloride, and the following table is compiled 
from their rewrite s— 




Density. | 
(Grams per c.c.) I 
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86 atmos. (Dewar), 83 (Leduo), and 83'6 (Briner). The following table givea 
the vapour pressure at different temperatures : — 1 


Temp, * C. 

Vapour 

Pressure. 

Temp. 0 C. 

Vapour 

Presiure, 

Temp. * C. 

Vapour 

Pweeute. 

-109-9 

141 mm. 

-47-6 

6*83 atmoB. 

+ 18-1 

41-86 atmos. 

-101-3 

246 „ 

-41 

7-4 „ 

+ 22-0 

46-76 „ 

- 92-9 

430 „ 

-80 

8-53 „ 

+ 26-76 

61-00 „ 

- 86-9 

648 „ 

-80 

10-66 „ 

+ 38-4 

68-86 „ 

- 82'9 

1 atmos. 

-20-5 

18-88 „ 

+ 89-4 

66*95 „ 

- 80-5 

114 „ 

- 4 

28-08 „ 

+ 44-8 

76-20 „ 

- 69 

2-28 „ 

0 

26*2 „ 

+ 48-0 

80-80 „ 

- 64 

2-9 „ 

' + 4 

29-8 „ 

+ 48-4 

84'76 „ 

- 60-6 

3-37 „ 

+ 9-25 

83-9 „ 

+ 60-60 

86-33 „ 

- 56 

4'26 

+ 13'8 

87-76 „ 




Liquid hydrochloric acid haA its molecules somewhat associated, the 
association factor being 15. The refractive index 2 is 1-254 for the D line 
at 10 0 . Although aqueous hydrochloric acid is a good electrical 'eon- 
ductor, liquid hydrochloric acid scarcely conducts the electric current!' the 
conductivity at its boiling-^oint being® only 0-167 x 10"*. Many otganic 
substanoes dissolve in the liquid, some producing conducting solutions, while 
others produce solutions almost as bad conductors as the original acid. Tin 
chloride, SnClj also dissolves in liquid hydrogen chloride to give a non- 
conducting solution.® The molecular surface energy and viscosity of liquid 
hydrogen chloride have been determined by Steele, MTntosh, and Archibald.® 
The molecular latent heat of evaporation is given as 3600 gram-calories 
at the boiling-point.® 

Liquid hydrochloric acid turns dry litmus extract a deep red colour, a 
little of the extract dissolving and colouring the liquid a pale purple or blue- 
black colour. 7 


Many organic substances combine directly with liquid hydrochloric acid, 
forming addition products. This is especially the case with alcohols ; 6 e.g. 
methyl alcohol unites to form the substance (CH 8 0H) S (HC1)„ melting-point, 
-64j acetaldehyde give the substance (CH b CHO) 2 (HC1)j, melting-point, 
- 18 ; acetic acid and acetic ester give respectively with hydrogen chloride 
the compounds (CH 3 COOH) 2 (HCl) 8 and (CH 8 COOC 2 H,)(HCl)„ whioh have the 
respective melting-points - 53' and - 75" C. 

Gore 7 made, extensive experiments on the action of liquid hydroohloric 
acid on various substances; he showed that the liquid had, in general, but a 
feeble solvent power, and was fairly inert, scarcely attacking the metals, with 


1 Compiled from the results of G. Anudell (Proc. Bay. Sac., 1880, «, 117) and M'Intoeh 
ud Steele (ftw. Say. Soc., 1904, 73« 450). For the density of the vapour see Rupert, p. 14, 
* L. Bleekrode, Proc. Bay. Sac., 1884, 37, 889. 

•Helbig and Fitiati, Aui B. Jccad. Lmcsi, 1604, [v.l M, 80: ate also Bleekrode, 
! Hittorf, Wied, Annalen , 1878, 4, 874. 

< foe Archibald Clum. 2eii. , 1 906, 30, 910 ; J. Amr. Ohm Sac., 1907, 30 , 1418. 
SffiW Mg and F«eti, he. at. ; see aleo 8teele, M'lntceh, and Archibald. Zsitsch. 
Ohm, , 1900, 55 , 12«; Baly, Burke, and Manden, Trans Ohm. Soc. ox. 1108 

* toydohm. W»7%Z: • ^ &e - 9S ' 1 ■ ' 

^"Sge, mi. Usg., 1800, fSv.Va?, 641. .. 

jjjBflT 11 * ^ U06, 38, 688. 
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Che exception of aluminium, He showed, for example, that charcoal, boric 
acid, phosphorus, sulphur, and selenium remained unchanged ■ in liquid 
hydrochloric acid ; iodine, however, dissolved to form a purple liquid. 

The carbonates of ammonium, sodium, potassium, calcium, strontium, and 
barium were all gradually converted by the liquid into the corresponding 
chlorides, without effervescence or the evolution of gas being noticed. 
Metallic potassium and sodium became coated over with a layer of the 
chloride, which remained undissolved in the liquid. Aluminium, however, 
dissolved rapidly, evolving gas. Arsenic, antimony, and cadmium remained 
unchanged. Tin changed slowly, without the development of gas, into a 
white mass, which was insoluble in water. Polished; thallium went black 
superficially, while lead was also slowly attacked, forming a white mass. 
Iron and copper were only superficially attacked. 

Silver and platinum were unattacked. 

Most metallic oxides remained undissolved, hut 
arsenic oxide and antimony oxide readily passed into 
solution, while zinc oxide very slowly dissolved. 

Many sulphides were slowly attacked, without 
evolution of gas, however. Thus sodium Bulphide 
gradually changed into chloride; antimony sulphide 
dissolved ; lead sulphide turned white, without dissolv- 
ing. Iron sulphide evolved no gas and was unchanged. 

Many chlorides were undissolved; for example, 
ammonium chloride, sodium and potassium chloride, 
nickel chloride, NiC^, silver chloride, etc., etc. 

Solid hydrochloric add is obtained by slowly cooling 
the liquid ; it then solidifies to a crystalline mass, 
which melts at - U2'5’ according to Olszewski, and at 
-11T3’ according to Ladenburg and Kriigel. The 
solid is a non-conductor of electricity. 

Composition of Hydrochloric Acid Gas.— 

The composition of the gas may be shown as follows:— 

(1) To show that two volumes of HCl gas contain 
one volume of hydrogen. 

■ A eudiometer of the shape shown in fig. 25 has 

fiUe f "j* O'? Fio. Ji.-Composition 

nyarochlonc acid gas is next introduced into the closed 0 f hydrochloric acid gas. 
limb AB, by attaching the end carrying the Btopcock 

cans of a piece of rubber tubing, with a flask from which pure hydro- 
wuhri® acid gas is being slowly evolved from a mixture of dry salt and con- 
eeaWatod sulphurio acid (all air must have been previously driven out of 
the flask). 

By turning the stopcock A, and opening the stopcock C, the meroury will 

out, and dry gas will enter the limb AC, while air fills the other 
tube DC to the same level. When the hydrochloric acid gas reaches a 
® ar h - otj the tube indicating that it is two-thirds full, the stopcocks are 
liquid, sodium amalgam (prepared. by pressing a few pieces-of 
metallic (odium under meroury contained in a mortar) is poured into DC So 

^ tompfeiely fill it, The end of the tube is now firmly dosed by the 
^unAr ajajthe gaa is transferred to the limb DC containing the amalgam, 

" t? -> -f s .. 
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M)d well shaken so as to cause the gas to come into intimate contaetwith it. ■_ 
The following action takes place : — ■" 

2Na + 2HCl-2NaCl + H, 

Swb. lwi. 

The gas is next passed back into the closed limb AB, and the pressure 
equalised by allowing mercury to run out at C. The hydrogen how in the 
limb AB will be found to occupy exactly half the volume of the original gas. 
By opening the stopcock A and lighting the emerging gas, it may be shown to 
consist of hydrogen. 


(2) To show tltat two volumes of hydrochloric acid gas contain one volume 
of chlorine. 

To do this two glass tubes are taken, each about 50 cm. long by 1| cm. 
in diameter, both drawn out to a fine thread at each end and filled as pre- 
viously described (p. 82) with the gaseous mixture of hydrogen and ohlorine 
evolved from the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid solution. The tubes are 
sealed up and kept in the dark. To show the composition of ^he gas, one of 
the tubes is brought into a dimly lighted room, and one of the drawn-out 
ends is broken under mercury. No alteration in the bulk of the gas iB 
noticed, showing that the gas in the tube is under atmospheric pressure. 
Now a strong solution of potassium iodide is made to replace the mercury 
under which the tube dips, and by shaking the tube longitudinally, the 
solution is brdhght into contact with the gas. The following change 
immediately takes place: — 

< 2KI + C1 S = 2KC1 + I, i , 

so that the free chlorine in the mixture is rapidly absorbed, iodine being Bet 
free and remaining dissolved in the iodide solution, which therefore becomes 
dark-coloured. A diminution of bulk of the gas in the tube occurs, and in a 
short time the liquid half fills the tube, proving that half the volume of the 
mixed gas consists of chlorine : the residual half may be proved to be hydrogen 
in the usual way. 

These two experiments show that hydrochloric aoid gas is made up of 
equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine, and that these two gases combine 
toother without change of volume to produce hydrochloric aoid gas. This 
latter conclusion may be further verified by exposing the second tube for a 
few minutes first to dim and then to strong daylight, until the greenish 
colour of (he chlorine contained therein has entirely disappeared. The gases 
will have gradually united : — v 
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ia;X«y soluble is water, and the solution is very largely used for laboratory 
and^Shwieroial pfepoees. The manufacture of the aqueous acid has been 
described on p. 87. 

A very considerable quantity of heat is absorbed when hydrochloric acid 
dbssqftbs in water, amounting, according to Thomsen, 1 to as much as 17,314 
calories per gram-molecule (17,430 calories, according to Berthelot and 


The pure saturated aqueous acid is a colourless liquid which fumes 
strongly in air. Many commercial samples are coloured faintly yellow owing 
to the presence of iron and other impurities. 

- A saturated solution may be prepared by the apparatus shown in 
fig. 16 (p 72). One volume of water at 0° and 760 mm. absorbs 503 times 
its volume of hydrochloric acid gas. At — 12-0' C., 1 volume of gas 
dissolves 2 560 volumes of HC1. 

Koscoe and Dittmar s give the following data for the weight of gas 
dissolved by one gram of water at different temperatures, when the partial 
pressure of the hydrogen chloride plus that of the water equals 760 mm. 
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The solubility of the gas in water does not follow Dalton tod Henry’s 
law; ».e. the amount dissolved under constant temperature hut varying 
pressure does not vary proportionally as the pressure. For example, 
taking the above results, under 1000 mm. of mercury 1 gram of water 
absorbed 0-856 gram of the gas; therefore, if Dalton and Henry’s law 
be strictly obeyed by the gas, the solubility at one-tenth this pressure 
(t.f. at 100 mm. of mercury) should be exactly one-tenth of the solubility 
at 1000 mm. 

In other words, the solubility should be 0-0856 gram hydrogen chloride 
at 100 mm. Hg ; whereas experiment showed that it ifhs 0 657 gram. 

The vapour tensions of concentrated hydrogen chloride solutions at 18-4° 
were recently determined by Allan 1 as follows : — 

Per cent. HC1 : — 

36-40 35-90 35-10 3485 33-90 32-85 31-75 30-20 28-10 

Pressure in mm. Hg : — 

138-1 109-8 75-8 66-6 46-0 327 21-9 11-8 5-5 

It will be seen that the tensions are not strictly proportional to the 
amount of undissociated acid present in solution. 

The density and the coefficient of expansion of aqueous solutions of 
hydrogen chloride have been investigated by various authors. Thus Kolb 2 
found that the coefficient of expansion of the concentrated acid (43-09 per 
cent. HC1) is 0-058, or nine times greater than that of water. The coeffi- 
cient of expansion of ordinary commercial acid (36-61 per cent. HC1) is 
about eight times smaller than that of water. Marignao 3 gave the 
following table for the density and coefficient of expansion of solutions of 
hydrogen chloride : — 


D= density, 

n = number of water molecules to 1 molecule of HC1, 

< = temperature (centigrade), 

a = coefficient of expansion, Density of water = 0-99826. 


». 

D. 

D. at 20*. 

a at 20*. 

6-25 

1-13040 - 0-0005049* + OOOOOOOOSi 2 

-*1-12030 

0-0004546 

12-5 

1-07367 - 0-0003001* - 0-000001666* 3 

1-06700 

0 0003460 

25 

1-03946 - 0-0001680* - 0-000003253* 2 

1-03500 

00002799 

50 

1-02065 - 0-0000673* - 0-000004378* 2 

1-01755 

0-0002394 

100 

1-01071 -0-0000313* - 0 -0000048 45* 2 

1-00815 

0-0002240 

200 

4-00560 - 0-0000173* - 0-000004847* 2 

1-00330 

0-0002107 


* The following table gives the specific gravities of aqueous hydrochloric 
acids of various strengths : — ' : . 


i-llte, J. Mjnfarf Ohm., 1898, 3, ISO. * 
1872,74, 7»7. ) ’. - 
• 4 ttktfgsac, Arch. So. i** Mi., 1879, » 27* 
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SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF HYDROCHLORIC ACID SOLUTIONS AT 15 “. 

(Lunge and Marcklewski. 1 * * ) 


Sp. Gr. 
IS'!*'. 

Degrees 

Baumd 

Degrees 

Twaddle. 

Per cent. 
HC1 present 
in 100 Parts 
by Weight. 

| GO- 

Degrees 

Baum6. 

Degrees 

Twaddle. 

Per cent. 
HCl present 
in 100 Parts 
by Weight. 

1-000 

o-o 

0*0 

0-16 

1-105 

13-6 

21 

20-97 

1-005 

0-7 

1 

1-16 

1110 

14*2 

22 

21-92 

1-010 

1-4 

2 

2'14 

1115 

14*9 

23 

22*86 

1015 

2-1 

3 

312 

1120 

15*4 

24 

23*82 

1-020 

2-7 

4 

413 

1125 

16*0 

25 

24-78 

1-025 

3-4 

5 

515 

1130 

16*5 

26 

26-75 

1-080 

4*1 

6 

615 

1*135 

17'1 

27 

26*70 

1085 

4-7 

7 

7-15 

1140 

17*7 

28 

2766 

1-040 

6-4 

8 

8-16 

1-145 

18*3 

29 

28*61 

1-045 

6-0 

9 

9*16 

1-160 

18*8 

30 

29-57 

1050 

6-7 

10 

10-17 

1 "155 

19*3 

31 

30-55 

1055 

7-4 

1] 

11-18 

1160 

19*8 

32 

31*62 

1-060 

8-0 

12 

1219 

1165 

20*3 

33 

32*49 

1-065 

8-7 

13 

13-19 

1-170 

20-9 

34 

33-46 

1-070 

9-4 

14 

14-17 

1T75 

21*4 

35 

34*42 

1-075 

10-0 

15 

16-16 

1180 

22-0 

36 

35-39 

1-080 

10‘6 

16 

1615 

1185 

22*5 

37 

3631 

1-086 

11 *2 

17 

17-13 

1*190 

23*0 

38 

87-23 

1-090 

11-9 

18 

1811 

1T95 

23*5 

39 

38-16 

1-095 

12-4 

19 

19-08 

1-200 

21-0 

40 

39-11 

1-100 

13 0 

20 

20-01 






When a saturated solution of hydrochloric acid in water (sp. gr. 1'22) 
is distilled under ordinary atmospheric pressure, the distillate obtained is 
richer in hydrogen chloride than the original liquid. 

Consequently the residual liquid from a concentrated acid on heating 
becomes weaker as the distillation proceeds. But, conversely, when a weak 
aqueous acid is distilled, the distillate is weaker than the residue, so that 
the residue becomes more concentrated as the heating proceeds. It will 
therefore- be seen that both the weak and the strong acid when evaporated 
ultimately reach the same strength, and the acid of this final strength when 
boiled distils over unchanged in composition. 

The acid thus obtained, which boils unchanged at 760 mm. pressure, 
contains -20'24 percent. HC1 and boils at 110” C. (760 mm.). It has been 
proposed to utilise this fact for preparing standard solutions of the acid of 
known strength* 

When the pressure is altered, however, the composition of the acid which 
distils over unchanged also alters. The following table 8 shows this 


1 Lunge and Msrohlewski, Zeitxh. angtw. Chan., 1891, 4 , 138, 

* Hnlett and Banner, J. Amor. Chan. Son, 1909, 31 , 390. 

8 Roaeoeand Dittmar, J. Chen. Soe., 1860, 12 , 128. 
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. Pressure in 
Jin. Hg. 

Per cent. HC1 
in Acid of 
Constant 
Boiling Point 

Pressure in 
mm. Hg. 

Per cent HOI 
in Acid of 
Constant 
Boiling-Point 

Pressure in 
mm. Bg. 

Per oeat BC1 
In Acid of 
iGonstant i 
Boiling-Point 

50 

23-2 

800' 

20-2 

" ■ ■ V V . 

1700 

18-8 

100 

22-9 

900 

19-9 

I860 

18-7 

200 

22-3 

1000 

19-7 

1900 

e 18-6 

300 

21-8 

1100 

19-5 

2000 

. i 18-5 

400 

21-4 

1200 

19-4 

2100 

18-4 

500 

21-1 

1300 

19-3 

2200 

18-3 - 

600 

207 

1400 

19-1 ‘ 

2300 

18-2 . 

700 

20-4 

1500 

190 

2400 

. 181 

760 

20-24 

1600 

18-9 

2500 

18-0 


From this table it will be seen that the percentage of the acid in the 
distillate of constant composition is 23 2 per cent. HC1 when the distillation 
is carried out at 50 mm., whereas it is 18'0 per cent. HC1 when the dis- 
tillation is carried out under a pressure of 2500 mm. 

These solutions in water, having a constant boiling-point, are physical 
mixtures, not true chemical compounds, since they ohange in composition 
when the pressure under which they are distilled is altered in ever so slight 
a degree. A true chemical compound preserves its constant composition 
throughout a definite range of temperature and pressure. 

When dry air is passed through an aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, 
practically the same results are obtained as in the case of distillation. Part 
of the acid is vaporised, and finally a residue is obtained which for each given 
temperature remains of constant composition. No matter whether the 
original acid is stronger or weaker, it ultimately attains this same composi- 
tion, provided that the temperature be kept constant 
The following table is due to Eoscoe and Dittmar 1 



Percent HC1 
after leading Air 
through Solution. 


Percent HC1 
after leading Air 
through Solution. 


Temperature, 


^ # §§1 


Temperature, 

°C. 
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aiweoSfAejd whioh boils unaltered at the same temperature under a given 
ptpjjtgpi For example, when the pressure is lowered so that the hydrochloric 
acid bdils unchanged at, say, 62* (which occurs when the partial pressure of 
the hydrogen chloride is 100 mm.), the composition of the acid boiling un- 
changed. le 22*9 per cent. HCI. If, now, air be passed through hydrochloric 
acid maintained at 62" C., the constant point is reached when the liquid also 
contains 22*9 per cent. HCI. * » 

J The conductivities of aqueous solutions of hydrochloric acid were deter- 
mined by Kohlrausch 1 in 1888 ; — 


Per cent. HCI. 

Sp. Gr. 16". 

Specific Conductivity 
at 18° in reciprocal 
ohms per cm. cube. 

5 

1*0242 

0*3948 

10 

1*0490 

0*6302 

15 

1*0744 

0*7453 

20 

1T000 

0*7615 

- 25 

11262 

0*7225 

30 

1*1524 

0*6620 

36 

1*1775 

0*5910 

40 

1*2007 

0*5152 


The variation of the molecular conductivity of hydrochloric acid with 
temperature and dilution has been determined by various experimenters. A 
summary of the results for O', 1ST, and 25° is given in the accompanying 
table * 

MOLECULAR CONDUCTIVITY OF AQUEOUS HYDRO- 
* CHLORIC ACID. 

abnormality of solution. 

V = volume in litres thst coots ins one gram-molecule of hydrochloric acid. 

Conductivities given in C.G.S. unite. 

j I Moleonlsr Condnctivity of HCI st j 


0*000 
fc 0*001 

IgfgHW 

S| 


Y. 

0”C. 

18" C. 

25° C. 

00 



424 

1000 


375*9 


200 

... 

372*6 

415*8 

100 

f 

370 

411*6 

20 

249 

360 

398*4 

10 

244 

351 

390*4 



iFi'MSh***-' ~ . • w 

Suhtmuach mi Holbein, Du Lritwrooje* der Eldelro- 
wf&HssMLProe. Amtr. Aeai., 1904, 40, 818 ; PhgtiM 
' Uhm. Sx., 1911, J3J8! i frms. 

' ■*. ' , : , . * - •- • 
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Fick, 1 in 1885, also investigated the influence of pressure on the con- 
ductivity for electricity, and showed that it steadily increased at a rate 
proportional to the pressure until 300 atmospheres was reached, and at 
higher pressures slowly decreased again. 

The specific heats of hydrochloric acid solutions of different concentrations 
were determined by Hammerl, 8 v$o showed that while a 32-37 per cent. HC1 
solution had a specific heat of 0-6260, this increased with dilution, so that 
an acid with 4*8 per cent. SCI had a specific heat of 0-9310. The refractive 
index of aqueous hydrochloric acid "increases with the density of the acid. 
If the refractive index of water = 1, we have the following results : — 

Density . .. 1-055 1-087 1121 H46 1-177 

Refractive indei .1-053 1 088 1-121 1-138 1-180 

The refractive index 3 of a concentrated solution of density 1 -1 630 is 1 -407 1 
(D ray at 16* C.). An N/l solution 4 has a refractive index = l-3414, and an 
N/2 solution has refractive index = 1 3374 for sodium light at 18“ C. 

Isambert investigated the compressibility of solutions of hydrochloric 
acid, and came to the conclusion that the hydrochloric acid was, chemically 
united to the water, since the compressibility was less than that of pure 
water. He determined the coefficient of compressibility to be 0-0000366 
at 20-5". 

The coefficient of diffiunhility # is 490 x'10~’ cm. 2 /sec., while the coefficient 
of friction 1 is 0-000156 at 10“-20*. 

Hydrochloric acid is a vary strong 8 monobasic acid, and, if ye set the 
avidity of nitric acid as 100, we obtain the value of the “ avidity ” of hydrogen 
chloride as 100 (Thomsen), 98 (Ostwald), or 92 (calculated by Arrheflfus). 
The heat of neutralisation 9 by NaOH is 13,700 calories. 

Freeziijg-Point of Hydrochloric Arid Solutions. Hydrates.— A 
saturated solution of hydrochloric acid freezes below - 40“ to a buttery mass. 
An acid containing 30-3 per cent. HC1 does not crystallise at - 83* C. 
Richards and Jackson 10 investigated the freezing-points of aqueous Solutions 
of hydrochloric acid. 


Ckem. Soc., 1908, g3, 2023 ; Jones, Zeitsch. yhysilcal. Cham., 1906, 53, 420 ; Jones and 
Pearce, Amur. Ohm. J., 1907, 38, 683 ; Jones and Douglas, ibid., 1901, 26, 428. See also 
Ostwald, J. pro At Ohm., 1886, [itj, 31, 438 ; Landolt end Bomstein, Phynkaliteh- 
chemische TabellSn (Berlin, 8rd edition, 1912). The conductivities have been measured up 
to 306* 0. by Noyes and others, Oamtyie Institution Publications, 1907, No. 68 ; Zeitsch. 
physikal. Chm., 1910, 70, 838. 

1 Pick, Vied. Annates, 1836, 36, 481. 

* H. Hanunerl, Crnpt. rend., 1879, 89, 902. 

3 H. Beoquerel, Ann. Ohm. Phys., 1877, (v.l 12, 6. 

* J. Conroy, Pm. Ray, Sac., 1899, 64, 808. 

* F. Isambert, Ctmphjemd., 1887, 105, 876. 
it Patofh J. iiwlspe!., 1892, 33, 2, 888. 

* ’ 0.dt_J6ryer»n4»iiiimtthl, An Annalm, 1878, 148, 52.6, 

3 * TMmtxhernucht Ontarsuchunysn, 1882, i. 161 ; Ostwald, J. prakt. 

jsvflgiMTfnpa&vMt j Arrhenius, “Ontersuchungen fiber die gslvaaltoht LeitKhigkeit 
Eiektroiytt,” Ostwsld’i KhutOtar dor exakten Halurwisssnschafltn, Nr. 110 ; sse alto 
•**. 1*M. 34. WU) Swknr, Ssr., 1902, 35, 99 ; Bodknder, *r„ 1902, 35, 
- W, 1968. vt? 

i ■ * of Ha with Tsrions oxides, »«»B«rth»lot, Cmpt. 

178 » (? W4 i tommy Timm- 
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Richards and Jackson propose to use the various freezing-points of solu- 
tions of hydrochloric acid for standardising thermometers without the use of 
a normal thermometer, since a solution of hydrochloric acid of definite 
strength possesses a quite definite freezing-point. 

Several definite hydrates of hydrochloric acid exist. 

Thus Rupert 1 has isolated a monohyijrate HC1.H 2 0, of density H8 and 
melting-point - 15-35’ C. It is very soluble in water, but only slightly in 
liquid HC1, and has a vapour pressure at its melting-point nearly equal to 
that of liquid HC1 — namely, 17 -3 atmospheres. 

A hydrate HC1.2H 2 0 separates out when a saturated solution of hydro- 
chloric acid is cooled below - 40° C. It also separates from solutions con- 
taining 43-93 to 48-81 per cent, at temperatures between - 26-25° and - 17’5\ 
Pierre and Puchot 2 obtained the same hydrate by leading dry HC1 gas 
into a concentrated HC1 solution maintained between - 25° and - 30°. This 
hydrate iB unstable in air, evolving white fumes and melting at 0°, evolving 
gas. Roozeboom 5 investigated the dissociation of the hydrate, and found 
that it followed Debray’s law. He gave the following dissociation vapour 
tensions : — • 


x 


Temperature. 

“C. 

Tension of 
Dissociation. 

Temperature. 

°C. 

Tension of 
Dissociation. 

-23-4 

1 -20-5 
-19-2 

193 mm. 
376 „ 

534 „ 

,'TL. 

-18-2 

-17-83 

-17-7 

791 mm. 

990 „ 

1080 „ 


The critjj&d temperature of decomposition is - 18-3 in open vessels, while in 
closed vessels it is - 17-7°. The heat of formation of the hydrate HC1.2H 2 0 
is 11,600 calories 4 when liquid, and 14,100 calories when solid, while its 
density (water=l) is 1'46. 

A hydrate HCl.SHjO exists (Pickering). 5 It separates out from solutions 
containing 251 to 42’5 per cent. HC1 between - 80' and - 25-65°. It con- 
tains 40-33 per cent. HC1. 

Hydrates having the composition HC1.6"5H 2 0 and HC1.10H 2 0 are also 
said to Mist 

Chemical Properties of Aqueous Hydrochloric Acid. — To a great 
exfimt these have already been discussed under gaseous hydrochloric aoid. 
It suffices to say that the aoid is a strong monobasic acid, which when 
dect^ySed gives rise to equal volumes of hydrogen and chlorine (see p. 81). 
Concentrated solutiafibof hydrochloric acid when permanently exposed to the 
light gradually deoo^ose. 8 to some extent with the liberation of free chlorine, 
so that a pitch of goH-leaf placed in thd liquid is, afilr a ifew hours, attacked 




j.Amar, Chtm. M, 1809, 31 , 851. 
tttdPacliot, Cmjk. rend,, 1875, 8*,"45, 

3fc4hpa, sMm,, 1884, 3. 29, M, W> 84. 

'"*Sk 1878, M, 279. 

BMitCJUin,, 1849, 48 , 70 1 L’H&te, Am. thim. 
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by the nascent ohiorine. Sufficient chlorine sometimes accumulates in the 
liquid to he detectable by odour alone. Mute acid is much more Stable 
towards light. v _ f 

When a oonoentrated solution of hydrochloric aoid is heated with red 
phosphorus to 200' in a sealed tube, a considerable amount of phosphine gas, 
PHp is produced. 1 r-v/ 

Mercury is not attacked Uf any great extent by aqueous hydrogen 
chloride. Antimony dissolves in the solution only in the presence Of oxygen. 
Platinum-black 8 appears to be slowly attacked by concentrated hydrogen 
chloride solution at ordinary temperatures, forming H 2 PtCl„ whereas 
platinum-foil is not attacked at ordinary temperatures, hut is when heated 
with concentrated hydrogen chloride solution in the presence of oiygen at 
170”. Gold is also attacked under some circumstances. According to 
Berthelot, 3 at ordinary temperatures both gold and platinum are quite 
unattacked by fuming hydrogen chloride solution when kept in the dark. In 
the presence of tight, however, they are attacked to some extent, especially in 
the presence of’a catalyser such as manganous chloride. Many salts 1 take 
up considerable quantities of hydroohiorio aoid owing to the formation of an 
acid salt* and a (Sloride : examples of these salts are NsjSO, and Na 2 HP0 4 . 

CHLORIDES* 

As above mentioned, hydrochloric acid ;ig a strong monobasic acid which 
generates a very numerous series of salts known as chlorides. For the 
purposes of classification we may divide the chlorides into : — 

(1) Normal chlorides. 

(2) Acid chlorides. 

(3) Double chlorides. 

(4) Other compounds of chlorine. 

Wc will take each series in succession. 


(!) Nobmai Chlorides. 

General formula, B-CL 

, Hie normal chlorides are the usual products of the replacement of the 
hydrogen in hydrochloric acid by a metal. 

Methods of jFonnatiOS- — (1) By Direct Actio n of Chlorine Oat. — With 
the exception of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and the argon group of elements, 
all' the elements oan be madl to unite directly with ohlonne. Many metals 
unite? with ^iorme gas wift incandescenpe. For eiample, the following 
metals afr orfittaiy', temperatures take , die and burn in chlorine gas: 
potiMi^^agsiai; jUftonj, tsimuth, tin, brass £jk reduced copper or 
ng metals burn in chlorine w]t*n heated: aodiom, 
tungsten, tenunumj , 

to 
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not sfiffioiStjtly intense to cause incandescence. For experiments on com 
bustionia "chlorine, see p. 70. * 

Itisnot always necessary to use the free metal ; for chlorine also attacks- 
various compounds, producing chlorides. For example, very often the 
metallic oxides are decomposed when heated in chlorine gas. 

S'llrer cSSde, Ag 2 0, at ordinary temperatures, is converted into chloride 
with liberation of oxygen, while the oxides of the alkaline earths, CaO, BaO, 
SrO, are decomposed on heating, with the formation of the corresponding 
chlorides and the liberation of oxygen gas, whose volume amounts to half the 
volume ol the absorbed ohlorine. 

CaO, BaO, SrO, when heated red-hot and plunged into Chlorine, are 
actually decomposed with the production of incandescence. MgO is also 
decomposed when highly heated in chlorine gas, but without incandescence 
appearing. Also the oxides of zinc, cadmium, lead, copper, and nickel are 
easily decomposed by hot chlorine, while cobalt and iron oxides are 
decomposed only with difficulty. Aluminium oxide and Bilica are not 
decomposed, even at a white heat only small amounts of chlorides being 
formed The trioxides Cr 8 0„ MoOj, W0 S form oxychlorides. SnO, Sb 2 0 5 , 
AsjOj, when strongly ignited in the gas, are completely converted into 
chlorides. » 

Several oxides which are only sligStly attacked in the presence of hot 
chlorine are readily decomposed if mixed with charcoal, and then the mixture 
is ignited in a stream of chlorine. For example, SiCl 4 , SnCl 4 , Alf!l„ ThCl 4 , 
etc., may he prepared by this method from the corresponding chlorides. 

Chlorine also acts on most bromides aDd iodides of metals, displacing 
bromine « iodine and producing ohlorides. Many sulphides are decomposed 
when boated in a stream of ohlorine, and this provides a method of producing 
chlorides of many metals. ^ 

A modification of this method consists in passing a stream of chlorine 


charged with vapours of disulphur dichloride over heated oxides and oxygen 
salts. Many anhydrous chlorides have been obtained in this manner. SiOj, 

for example, at a dull red heat yields SiCl 4 ; Al 2 O s gives A1C1 S , while ThO s 
at a red heat yields ThCl 4 . W0 8 gives W0 S C1 2 at & high temperature, and 
WOCl 4 at a lower temperature. NiO, CoO at 400” give the chlorides, while 
Cr s O, and Fe,C3,.give OrCl, and Fed, even below redness. , 

Similarly the oxy-salts of calcium, .strontium, and barium (e.g. the 
sulphates), are transformed into chlorides by this method. In the application 
of this, however, oare must be taken not to have excess of disulphur 
dichloride :if the chlorides to be prepared are volatile. When, howevqr, 
the chlorides t6 he prepared are fairly non-volatile, the action is accelerated 
by excess -of the sulphur chloride. 

(2) Ry 4$e Action qf Hydrochloric A.M. — Many metals when heated in 
a stream fof HC1 gas diieotlv unite with the chlorine, liberating hydrogen, 




temperatures, whale many metals 
[ x ve in an aqueous solution of the gas, 
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Hydrogen chloride, either in the form of a gas or as an aqueoliis solution, 
also aotg on metallio oxides, carbonates, and sulphides, producing chlorides 

CaCO a + 2HC1 - Cadj + C0 2 + HjO. 

FeS + 2HC1 - FeClj + H 2 S, 

ZnO + 2HCl-ZnC^ + H s O. 

Many substances which are scarcely affected by hydroobloric aoid under 
ordinary conditions are readily attacked when heated in a sealed tube 
with concentrated aqueous hydrochloric acid in the presence of oxygen. For 
example, platinum foil isjiardly attacked at all— or only with extreme slow- 
ness in the^presence of air and light— by ordinary concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid solution. When, however, the foil is heated at 170” C. for 
many hours in a sealed glass tube with concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
oxygen, it is gradually dissolved, with formation of H 2 PtCl 8 . The same takes 
place with gold foil— amorphous gold actually being attacked by hydrogen 
chloride and oxygen at ordinary temperatures. Tellurium heated with hydro- 
gen chloride and oxygen to 100“ C. in a sealed tube is likewise attacked, 
forming the tetrachloride TeCl 4 . It will thus be seen that Pt, Au, and Te 
are attacked by the mixt.ure at a temperature far below that at which 
gaseous hydrogen chloride is oxidised by oxygen. 

C. Matignon, 1 who made extensive researches on the subject in 1902-04, 
showed that all the metals of the platinum group were completely trans- 
formed into chlorides by heating with the mixture of concentrated hydrogen 
chloride and oxygen in sealed tubes ; palladium dissolving slowly at ordinary 
temperatures to form palladium dichloride, ruthenium dissolving at 125” C., 
iridium at 150° C-, rhodium rapidly at 200° C., and osmium at 150°*. 

(3) By the Action of Other Chlorine Compounds. —Many ohlorine compounds 
besides hydrochloric acid possess the property of, yielding up chlorine and 
producing chlorides under suitable conditions. 

For example, the chlorides of phosphorus are well-known chlorinating 
agents, their use being especially widely extended in organic chemistry^ 
Vapours of carbon tetrachloride, CC1,, and also phosgene gas, COCl 2 (or 
mixtures of CO + Cl, gases), when passed over red-hot oxides of metals such 
as Ni, Co, Al, Ti, Cr, Nb, Ta, Zr, W, convert them into chlorides. On the 
other hand, Si0 2 and B 2 0 s are not attacked thus. 

Another method which has been successfully worked is the passing of 
petroleum previously saturated with chlorine or HC1 over ignited oxides. 
For example, Warren 1 converted Ai 2 0, into A1C1 S by igniting the oxide in a 
stream of low-boiling petroleum which had been previously saturated with 
Cl or HC1 gas. He also used for the same purpose naphthalene chloride. 

(4) By Dovhle Decomposition. -—This is one of the most usual methods of 
preparing certain ohlorides, and a few examples may be given here. 

When mercury chloride, HgCU, is heating with antimony, we get 

' T 28b+3HgCI 2 -2SbCl,+3Hg, 

* % 1 ' ■ * ■ 

and with antimony sulphide, S i 

■ SbjS, + 3HgCl s ■» 2SbClj + 3HgS. 
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■ Ammonium chloride, NH 4 C1, when heated with a great many substances 
causes their total or partial conversion into chloride. 

(5) If two or more chlorides exist, the compound containing the most 
halogen may be usually prepared by heating the one containing less with 
chlorine. Examples are afforded by the following equations 

2FeCl 8 + CI 8 = 2FeCl 81 
2HgCl+Cl 8 =2HgCl 8 , 

SnClg + Cl 8 = SnCl 4 . 

(6) By heating the higher chloride, in certain cases, chlorine is evolved 
and the lower chloride is left. For example, when thallic chloride T1C1 is 
heated, T1C1 is formed:- 

TIClg = T1C1 + Cl 2 ; ■ 
similarly AuCl s yields AuGl : — 

AuC1 8 = AuC1 + C1 2 . 

In a similar manner bodies like GaClg, InCl s , ScCl 4 , when heated to a 
high temperature, yield lower chlorides such as Gaglj, InCl, InCl 2 , Sc 2 Cl„. 

Cases are known where the lower chloride, on heating, decomposes into 
thehigherchlorideandthemetal:— 

3BiCl,= 2BiClj + Bi. 

Lower ohlorides of such eldments as titanium, molybdenum, tungsten, 
chromium, etc., may be proparod by the action of hydrogen on the higher 
chlorides*at a red heat. 

Sometimes the removal of halogen from the higher halide may be obtained 
by reduoing it in solution. Thus the operations of “ reducing ” ferric ohloride 
in solution by means of hydrogen generated from zinc and hydrochloric acid, 
sulphur dioxide, or stannous chloride, are examples in point. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen also acts as a mild reducing agent, reducing FeCl s and RhCl s to 
lower chlorides. 

Physical Properties of the Chlorides.— The chlorides of the metals 
are almost invariably more volatile than the metals themselves. A few 
metallic chlorides, indeed, are actually volatile liquids at ordinary temperatures 
— examples are the chlorides of arsenic, antimony, and tin. Others are solids 
at ordinary temperatures, but easily melt, and when strongly heated readily 
volatilise— examples are MgClj, AlGlj, chlorides of zinc, antimony, and bismuth. 

The great majority of metallic chlorides are readily soluble in water, the 
most notable exceptions being AgCl, HgCl, PbCl 8 , CuCl, T1C1. 

Some ohlorides which are very sparingly soluble in water are dissolved 
more easily by concentrated hydrochloric acid. For example, CuCl and AgCl 
dissolve in concentrated HC1, while PbCl 8 and HgCl are takeq up to a greater 
extent in hot HC\_than by hot water. .» 

Chemical Pi$perties of the Chlorides.— A few chlorides decompose 
when heated into the metal and chlorine gas. These are principally the 
chlorides of " noble” metals like gold and platinum. Thus by heating PtCl 4 
pure chlorine is liberated. Even copper , ohloride, CuCl 8 , when heated to a 
high temperature, loses part of its chlorine. Lead chloride when heated in a 
stream of nitrogen to 400”-500' gradually decomposes with evolution of 
obhsrihtts' !: ■. 
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metals LiCl is decomposedewatb difficulty by this treatment, so also are Sr01 2 
and CaCl s . MgCl, is easily decomposed (see p. 62). As regards the de- 
composition of NaCl see below. r f 

Many chlorides are decomposed when heated in a stream of hydrogen. 
AgCl is decomposed by this treatment, although not easily. Iron ohloride, 
FeQ s , is easily: reduced to iron. Many chlorides, however, do not seem 
to be sensibly .attacked when subjected to this process, even cadmium 
chloride, for example, beini only very slowly reduced by heating to redness 
in hydrogen. j--,/ / 

Most involatilo chlorides which are not decomposed by heating to redness 
iu air are also not, as a rule)' decomposed by heating, even to whiteness, 
with carbon. However, when a chloride is heated to a high tempera- 
ture with carbon, and steam is passed over the hot mass,ieven difficultly 
reducible chlorides, like AgCl and HgCI^ are easily reduced to a metallic 
condition. %. .. i 

Gay-Lussac kbi TW.nard made some extensive experimtmta on this point. 
As regards the sfctidn ofwteam they showed, for example, that chlorides quite 
stable even at very high temperatures (such as NaCl, AgCl, HgCl 2 ) are alBO 
not decomposed in the absence of moisture when hqjted to whiteness with 
such substanoes as SiO J( Al^O,, ~B t 0 & acid phosphates of calcium, etc. Never- 
theless, when steam is driven through the inoandesoent mass, tjhe chloride is 
hydrolysed with formation of the oxide of the metal, hydrogen chloride being 
liberated. Heating with Bulphur, also, does not usually decompose the 
chlorides, but heating with phosphorus often has that effect. 

P 2 0 5 decomposes NaCl, POCl 3 being formed. 

Many anhydrous chloride? are decomposed by the electric current when 
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place, andjt is only on heating that sulphur di-oxide and chlorine are evolved. 
The following change takes place : — 

NaCl + 2SO s = NaOS 2 O s Cl. 

On gently heating sodium chloride with sulphur tri-oxide the action 
which takes place is represented by: — 

« 2NaCl + iS0 8 = N a 2 S 2 O r + S 2 O s Cl 2 , 

while when sulphur tri-oxide vapour is led over red-hot sodium chloride the 
following change takes place 

2NaCl + 2S0 3 = Na 2 S0 4 + Cl 2 4 - SO,. 

Nitric acid decomposes almost all the metallic chlorides, converting them 
into nitrates— with the exception of silver chloride, AgCl, and mercuric 
chloride, HgCl s . 

Algo such acids as boric, arsenic, and phosphoric usually decompose 
, chlorides, especially on heating, with liberation of hydrogen chloride and 
formation of the metallic salts of the acids. 

Nearly all chlorides are decomposed by fusing with the alkali carbonates, 
the chlorine combining with the alkali metal, thus : — 

2NaKC0 a + 4AgCl = 2KC1 + 2NaCl + 4Ag + 0 2 + 2CO s . 

Most metallic chlorides, when mixed with Mn0 2 or Pb0 2 and heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, evolve chlorine gas (see p. 55). 

When metallic chlorides are mixed with CrO, or K 2 Cr 2 0 7 , and then 
distilled with concentrated sulphuric acid, a dark blood-red distillate of 
chromyl chloride, Cr0 2 Cl 2 , is obtained, thus : — 

K s Cr a O ? + 6H 2 S0 4 + 4NaCl = 2Cr0 2 Cl 2 + 2KHS0 4 + 4NaHS0 4 + 3H 2 0. 

The distillate, when treated with water, decomposes thus : — 

Cr0 2 Cl 2 + 2H 2 0 = H 2 Cr0 4 + 2HCL 

An entirely different reaction takes place if dilute sulphuric acid is used 
instead of strong. 

KjCrjOj + 1 1HjS0 4 + 6NaCl = 6NaHS0 4 + 2K.HSO, + Cr s (S0 4 ) 8 + 7H 2 0 + 3C1,. 
(2) Aero Chlorides. 

Alkali chlorides and also the chlorides of other metals absorb in the cold 
considerable quantities of hydrogen chloride, the absorption being attended with 
the evolution of heat, which apparently points to the formation of acid salts. 
These acid salts, however, are apparently completely decomposed in solution, 
as was shown by the experiments of Berthelot and Martin. 1 ♦ 

TheBe authors mixed solutions containing equivalent quantities of HC1 
and metallic chlorides, but the amount of heat evolved or absorbed was too 
small to allow of the conclusion being drawn of chemical combination of any 
sort. For example, the following numbers were observed j— 

NaCl + HCI = - 0 03 calories. 

KC1 + HC1= -003 „ 

NH 4 C1+ HCI =-0'04 „ 

They therefore came to the conclusion that, in contradistinction to dibasic 
acids, monobasic aoids do not form aoid salts capable of existing in solution. 

1 Berthelot and L. de Saint Martin, Cempt. raid., 186S, 69 ! 464 ; 1872, 75 , 207, 268, 
von. VIII, 8 
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Certain facts, however, indicate that in some oases a definite chemical 
combination with hydrogen ohloride takes plaoe in solution ; for example, 
chlorides in general dissolve in a concentrated solution of hydrochloric aoid 
much less readily than in water— as is, to-be «xpeet$l according to the ordinary 
conceptions of physical chemistry regarding solubility. Nevertheless, in the 
case of mercuric chloride, we find that tie splubifHyrAB increased by the addition 
of hydrochlorio acid, and it has been sbdwt 1 * * that the freezing-points of dilute 
solutions of hydrogen chloride are’ progressively depressed by the addition of 
HgClj, until the solution has the composition corresponding, approximately, to 
HgCl 8 .2HCL 

Indications also exist 8 of a compound with cuprous chloride and hydro- 
chloric acid, such as.CuCl.HCi or CuCL2HCl. 

Also a double chloride PtCl 4 .2HCl has been obtained, to which Werner 8 
gives the constitution : — 

Cl 

<- C1H 
Cl// ' 'C1H 
Cl 


and Friend : — 


H 

Cl 


< >? 


Cl. 


Pt 

Cl/ \ci 

Cl 

H 


Pfeiffer 4 * gives the following 
prepared : — 

CuCLHCl 

CuC1 2 .HC1.3H 2 0 

CuC1j.2HC1.5H,0 

CuC1j.3HC1 

PtClj.HC1.2H.O 

AuCl-HCL4HjO 

2SbCLHC1.3H 1 0 

2BiCl r HCL3H J 0 


list of acid chlorides which have been 

ZnClj.HC1.2H,0 
2ZnCLHCl. 

SnCLHC1.3 
HgCLHCl 
CdClj.2HCl.7HjO 
SnCL2HCL6H,0 
PtCL.HCl 
PtCl,.2HCL6H,0 



(3) Dorns Chlobidxs. 

A great many metallie chlorides unite* to form double halides, a list of 
which is given below. The chlorides of the alkalies, however, do not thus unite 


1 SejM. le Blanc and Noyes .AetoeA. pkytiial. Ohm., 1890, 6, 888 ; Bertbelot, Am. 
fiWnt. PAj»., [vjsa ». 

1 M. le Blanc and Koyee/J&tiicA. pkytiial. Ckem., 1890, 6, 885. 

* A. Wernw, fittun A ntchemmsm dm QtbieU iir aaona*iac3u% OimU (Braun- 
•chweie, 1B05) ; friend, Tram. Chan. See., 1908, M, 1008. 8*6 VoL K. - 

4 Pfeiffer, Ztiftk. maty, Ohm,, 1909, a, 208, ■ -:*s 

*,|s|« taste tyAc-fTsM, getiicSTanorf. Okm., 1899, fj, 168 [ !907, 4«> 
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— -at least, no true double compounds have been described. The same applies 
to the halides of C*, Sr, and Ba, also to those of -Sc, Y, La among the metals. 

The chlorides (and halides generally) of the strong electronegative elements, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulphur, do not form addition products with the 
chlorides of the alkalies, although the one group of elements belongs to the 
most strongly marked electropositive, elements, and those of the other to 
very strongly marked electronegative elements. 

Boron, oarbon, and silieon halides also do not, in general, give rise to 
double halides. On the other hand, the tendency to form double salts ib 
quite highly developed in the case of elements such as Cd, Au, Pt, Al, Sn, Pb, 
As, Sb, Bi, Se, Te —all of which are the higher analogues of elements which 
do not form double salts. Apparently increase of atomic weight in a series of 
related elements brings out the tendency to produce double salts. Curiously 
enough, although the halides of phosphorus do not combine with the halides 
of the alkali metals to form double halides, they readily unite with the 
halides of platinum (e.g. PtCI 2 ) and gold (AuCl) to produce very stable 
addition compounds. 

The following list of the various known types of double salts is due to 
Pfeiffer, 1 who arranges the elements whose chlorides are capahle of acting as 
the acid component of the union in the order of their valency, as follows 
(M stands for a monovalent metallic radicle) : — 

1. Monovalent Elements.— C m, Ag, An. 


Cu 

Ag 

Au 

CuCljM 

CnCl a W 4 

OuCl^Mj 

Ca*Cl,M 

OujCIjMj 

Ou,GI b M 2 

AgCl s M 

AuCL,M 


2. Divalent Element!. — Cu, Mg, Zn, Cd, Hg, Sn, Pb, Mn, Fe, Co, Ni, Mo, Pd, Pt:— 


Cu , 

Mg 

Zn 

Cd 

Hg 

Sn 

r’b 

CnCljM 

CuC1 4 M, 

CuCl.Mj 

CUjCIyMj 

MgCi t M 

ZnCl.M 

ZnCLM, 

ZnCUC, 

ZajCljM 

CdCl,M 

CdCl.M, 

CdCLM, 

Cd,CI,M 

CdjCljM, 

HgCI,M 
HgCi,M, 
HgCljM 3 
fig, Cl, M 
Hg.CljM 

HgsClgM, 

HgjCl„M 4 

Hg,C],M 

Hg,Cl u M 

HgjCljjM, 

HgiCluM. 

Hg.Cl.3M 

S11CI3M 

SnC^Mg 

PbCl,M 

PbCl.M, 

PbCLM, 

Pb,cI,M 


1 Pfeiffer, ZeUt^muri. Ohm., 1S02, 31, 280. See also A. Werner, Zeilsek. me*. 
Mm, 18W, Ifc Kg. }k*n AtKbovwge* auf dm (Mide der anorgaimchm Chm.it 
piWb. Sftmr. Ohm. 1901, 9*. 389 ; Weinland and 
199S, 44. 37, 81 1 **•-. 18M, 3*. 1™, 
”34 ; ****. mo4. Chem.. 1907, 54, 328. 
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2. Divalent Slmmh.— continued. 


Mn 

Fe 

Co 

Ni 

Mo 

Pd 

Pt 

MnCI 3 M 

MnCI 4 M 2 

FeCl 4 M, 

OoUljM 

CoCl 4 M a 

CoC1 5 M, 

NiCljM 

MO.CI.M. 

PdCl 4 M 3 

PtClgM 

PtCl 4 M, 

■ 


3. Trwaltnt ElemifUs.— Al, In, Ti, As, Sb, Bi, Cr, Mn, Fe, Au, Ru, Rh, Os, Ir. 


ai 

In 

Tl 

Ab 

Sb 

Bi 

... 

Mn 

A1C1 4 M 

A1C1 # M 2 

InCt.M. 

InClgM, 

T1C1.M 

T1C1 5 M 2 

TICLMj 

TIjd.M, 

ASjClyMg 

SbCl.M 

SbCl,Mj 

SbCl.M, 

SbjCljM 

Sb.Cl.Mj 

Sb|Ci 14 M, 

SV3I„M, 

BiCI 4 M 

BiCI.M. 

BiCIjil, 

BLjCIjM 

BijClpMj 

Bi s Cl ls M 7 

MnCl.M, 


Fe 

An 

Ru 

Rh 

Os 

ir | 

FeCl 4 M 

FeCIjM, 

F«C1,M, 

AnCI 4 M 

AnCljMj 

AojCljM 

RuCl.M. 

RhCI 4 M 

RhCl 5 M, 

KhCl^I, 

OsCJ,M 4 

OsCI^I, 

IrdjMj 


4 . Tetravalent Th, 8n, Pb, Sb, Te, C, Mn, Ru, Pd, 0», Ir, PL 


Ti 

Th 

Sn 

Pb 

8b 

Te 

'd 

TiClgM, 

TiCljM. 

ThCl 6 M, 

ThCI,M, 

SnCl t M, 

SnCl|M 4 

PbCl.M, 

SbCl.ll 

8bCl,M, 

8b.CI„M, 

TeCl^d, 

UC1.M, 


Mn 

Ru 

Pd 


Ir 

'ft 

MnClgMj 

RuCl^I, 

PdCl,M, 

OsC1.1I, 

IrO^f, 

PtCl.M 

PtCl.M, 


A* regard* a general discussion of these compounds and their causes of 
formation, and the light they throw upon the theory of valency, the reader is 
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referred to Pfeiffer, Werner, and Welle 1 papers. No simple conclusions appear 
to have been reached, although Werner’s co-ordination theory appears to 
account for their formation in a satisfactory manner. 

(4) Other Compounds op Chlorine. 

Ammonium Addition Compounds — Water of Crystallisation. — A large 
number of addition compounds are produced by the addition of ammonia, 
NH S . Well-known compounds of this type are represented by the 
formulse : — 

,NH S NR, 

Cl 4 Pf' CljPt;' 

' "NHj, ' 'NH,. 

According to Thomsen, 1 the majority of chlorides which contain water of 
crystallisation may be expressed by one or other of the formnlte : — 

RCl y 2H,0, RC1 2 .4H 2 0, RC1 2 .6H 2 0, RC1 2 .8H 2 0. 

Here R represents either an atom of a divalent element or two atoms of a 
monovalent element. 

Werner 2 discusses the constitution of these substances according to his 
co-ordination theory. For eiample, to the substance PtCl 4 .2H 2 0 he attributes 
acidic properties, and gives it the constitution 


Cl Cl 

\ X ..- 0H ' 


/ 


Cl 


Pt ; 

'v H * 


When this body is dissolved in water, Werner asserts that it dissociates 
electrolytically, thus 


and behaves as a dibasic acid; for example, it reacts thus with silver 
nitrate 


[p$ 4 H,,] H . + 2AgNO s =[p§ H) jAg s + 2HNO, 


Gold chloride, AuClj, and all other chlorides which do not electrolytically 
dissociate in solution behave in a somewhat similar manner. When the 
chlorides undergo partial electrolytic dissociation in solution, the actually dis- 
sociated molecules behave in a normal manner, being split up into halogen ions 
and metal ions; whereas the hydrate of that part of the salt which is not 
so dissociated behaves like an acid, and gives off H ions like the PtCl 4 .2H 2 0 


Thomsen, Tkermockmitch* Vntmwihungen , 1882, a, 480. 
a At Werner, Neuert Anschauungm at tf dm Qebistt der anorgamseh£n Chmi* (1905), 
82. " . 


p. 82. 
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discussed above. So that iu aqueous solution suoh salts will diSsooiate 
electrolytically and simultaneously into H ions, halogen ions, and metal ions. 
Cupric chloride, CuC 1 2 .2H 2 0, is a very good exqpiple of this behaviour, 
dissociating electrolytically in solution in the following manatr:— , 



Cl 

•OH, 


Cl OH 

(1) 

\cu; 

; 




Cl 

OH, 


Cl OH 


Cl 

OH, 


0 

(2) 

Ndw; 

* . 


C1 + C + u< 


cu. 

OH, 


Cl 0 


Solutions of such salts react acid, and at the same time they show the 
reactions of the halogen ions. It will hence be seen that an aqueous solution 
of copper chloride contains, besides H ions and Cl ions, two complex ions, 
namely : — * 


° H 2 c , OH 

+ + Cu; ' and Cu/ 

OH, C1 OH. 

The copper chloride is thus “ hydrolytically ” dissociated, and when the 
two complex ions last mentioned unite, a basic salt is precipitated : — 

Cl OX + 0H * 

Cu( • + Cu; ' 

OH , + OH, 


Cl ,° H V 

Cu‘ " yCu ’ 

Cl ‘V 


OH, 


OH 


OH~ 


This precipitation of a basic salt is often observed in the case ol hydrolysed 
salts, and ia explained in a similar manner. 

Hydrogen Perchloride, HC1,. — Several authors have pointed out indica- 
tions of the existence of this body, which would correspond to HI, (iodine 
dissolved in hydriodic acid). For example, when a concentrated solution of 
hydrochloric acid is saturated with chlorine gas at 0' C. it is absorbed, 
apparently, without formation of a chlorhydrate ; and Berthelot, 1 who investi- 
gated the matter thermochemically, came to the conclusion that the heat 
evolved agreed with whit .would be expected for the formation of suoh a body 


HC1 (solution) + Q, (gas) = 


1 calories. 


Mellor* showed that strong solutions of Ed absorbed chlorine in a 
manner which suggested the formation of a compound between HC1 and CU, 
probably HC1* " 


. 1. tmA, luo, 91, Its. 

u. Ohm. fa, 1«1, 79,218; «.»!*, Jskertts, Sw.,1897, 
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Chlorine and Oxtgbn. 


Chlorine and oxygen is not directly unite, but by indirect methods three 
distinct oxides have been isolated, while four oxy-acids are known, as shown : — 


Oxidtt. 

Chlorine monoxide 
Chlorine peroxide 
Chlorine heptoxide 



Oxy-aMa. 

Hypochlorous acid . HCIO 
Chlorous acid . . HC10 2 

Chloric aeid . . HC10 S 

Perchloric acid . . HC10 4 


Millon 1 thought that he had isolated chlorine trichloride, C1 2 0 3 . This oxide, 
however, appears to have been proved 2 to be chlorine perchloride, C10 s , 
mixed with free chlorine, Cl 2 . 

The oxides and oxy-aeids of chlorine are very unstable bodies, some of 
them being violently explosive, being resolved into their component elements 
when heated or when subjected to percussion. They are all powerful 
oxidising agents. It is very remarkable that of the four oxy-acids of chlorine 
mentioned above, the one containing the most oxygen, viz. 11010,, is by far 
the most stable. 


CHLORINE MONOXIDE. 

Formula, Olfl. 

Preparation. — Chlorine monoxide is prepared s by passing dry chlorine 
gas over oold dry mercuric oxide, HgO, contained in a tube which is cooled 
in a stream of cold water or in ice.- The chlorine monoxide coining over may 
be condensed in a tube which is immersed in a freezing mixture at - 20* C. 
The following reaotion takes place 

2HgO + 201., — HgjOCl 2 4- C^O, 


The mercuric oxide used for the purpose must be the precipitated variety, 
which, after oareful washing, must be dried at 300* to 400*. When the 
precipitated oxide is dried at ordinary temperatures, ohiorine acts on it with 
the evolution of heat and ligjxt, tormm% crystals of mercuric cfdoride and a 
mixture of oxygen and ohiorine monoxide ; whereas when the mercuric oxide 
is previously heated to 300’ to 400* and cooled before subjecting it to the 
action of the chlorine, it is attacked by the chlorine much more slowly, and 
the evolved gaa consists of oxygen-free chlorine monoxide. Mercuric oxide 
prepared by the dry method is attacked so slowly by ohiorine gas at ordinary 
temperatures that it is unsuitable for the purpose. 

Properties.— Chlorine monoiide is a brownish-yellow gas, with a smell 
somewhat resembling that of chlorine ; it attacks the eyes in a very irritating 
manner; the density at ordinary temperatures is about 4 43'5, that for Cl g O 
requiring 43'35 (||. 1). The gas can be collected over mercury, but 
oannot be kept oftij&for any great length of time, as it gradually decom- 
poses. Thomset^P>ir'- 17,98^ calories for its heat of formation, while 

* IS«> tifi-l 7. *98 ; ifowta. 1843, 46, 28J. 

* OtrMMlU.TtamlKtii, ^ (males, 1881, aoq, 184, 

s u Ml • Lidsnbttrg, Bir . , 1884, 17 , 167. See also Gay-Lussac, 

Pkp-, 1834, 57, 226. 

f 3« GaBweM.’re^Sifth and Sohacherl, Annalta, 1886, 230, 278. 

tel. it p. 1*6. 
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Berthelot 1 * * gives -15,100 calories. When cooled, the gas oondensea to an 
orange liquid, boilingat +5° under 739*9 mm. pressure. The liquid is heavier 
than water. 8 . : 

Thk liquid explodes violently when an attempt is made to seal ft up in 
the glass tube in which it has been prepared. Scratching the tube with a 
file may cause it to explode even when the liquid ie cooled to - 20* at the 
same time. Also pouring it from one glass tube to another, or heating 
suddenly, will cause explosion, so that the substance is very dangerous to 
work with. The following is the change which takes place on explosion : — 

. 2(^0 = 2012 + 0,. 

Garzarolli-Thumlackh and Schacherl (foe. at.) state that chlorine monoxide 
does not decompose in direct sunlight in a short time. Older observers, 
e.g. Balard, state that a few minutes’ exposure to direct sunlight causes com- 
plete decomposition without explosion, and that diffuse daylight does not 
cause decomposition even after some hours. 

If all organic matter be carefully excluded, the liquid may be distilled 
without explosion under ordinary pressures. * 

The gas, when mixed with hydrogen, eiplodes violently when a light is 
applied, forming a white cloud of hydrochloric acid, 

CljO + Hj = 2HC1 + 0. 

Most easily oiidisahle substances, and many finely divided metals, inflame in 
the gas, causing it to explode. I’or example, sulphur catches fire at ordinary 
temperatures in the gas, causing explosion ; sulpl^p di-oxide and disulphur 
di-chloride and free chlorine are formed. Sulphuretted hydrogen and carbon 
desulphide both cause the gas to explode, and selenium also has the same 
effect. 

Phosphorus burns in chlorine monoxide, forming P 2 O s and PC1 5 , and 
usually, though not always, causes the gas to explode. Charcoal explodes 
the gas at ordinary temperatures, but only very little carbon di-oxide is 
thereby produced. Carbon monoxide gradually unites with the gas, forming 
phosgene gas or carbonyl chloride, C0C1 2 . 

Chlorine monoxide is decomposed by hydrochloric acid into free chlorine 
and water, thus : — 

2HC1 + CljO = 2Clj + HgO. 

Iodine 'is oxidised to iodic acid and chloriodide, while an unstable orange- 
red substance, ICI s 0, is stated 8 to be formed. 

Potassium burns in both the liquid and gaseous chlorine monoxide, very 
often producing an explosion. Arsenic behaves similarly. Finely divided 
antimony also catches fire in the gas, but solid lumps of antimony are 
scarcely attacked superficially at 20*. Silver foil forms silver chloride, and 
oiygeu is liberated. Mercury gradually absorbs the gas, forming mercury 
oiychloride. Among other substances which cause the gas to explode are 
calcium phosphide, sulphides of barium, mercury, antimony, and lead. 

When the gas is led over calcium chloride it is decomposed ; chlorine is 
evolved, and the calcium chloride is transformed into a mass of calcium 
hypochlorite Ca(OCl) s mixed with unchanged calcium obloride. 


1 Berthelot, Am i. Chin. Php.Un, [v.], t *88. 

* Pelonxe, Ann. Ohio, Php., 1848, [iil j, 7, 178. 

* Schtttrenberger, Ber., 1888, 3, 218. 
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Chlorine monoxide is readily soluble in water. At 0' C. about 200 volumes 
of gas are absprbed 1 by 1 volume of water, or 1 gram of water takes up 
0'78 gram of gas at 0*, firming an orange-yellow solution. The solution 
forms wiiat is known as hypoohlorous acid, and is discussed below, p. 124. 


CHLORINE PEROXIDE. 

Formula, CIO* 

This substance is a dangerously explosive gas, so that great care is neces- 
sary in its preparation. 

Preparation.— The usual method of preparation is as follows 2 

Powdered potassium chlorate is added gradually to concentrated sulphuric 
acid contained in a small retort. The salt dissolves, and the retort is then 
gradually warmed by warm water, first to 20" C. and later to 30'- Or 40". 
The escaping heavy gas is either collected in dry flasks, or else it is led into 
a tube immersed in a freezing mixture, where it condenses into a liquid ; while 
chlorine and oxygen gas, which are mixed with it, pass on, not being condensed 
at that temperature. The reaction which takes place may be expressed by 
the following equations 

KCIOj + H 2 S0 4 = KHS0 4 + HC10. 

3HC10, = HCIO, + 2C10, + H,0. 


The purer and drier the potassium chlorate used, the less is the danger of 
explosion. Even the pres|pce of water or potassium chloride— apparently 
inert substances— increases the danger of explosion. 

All traces of organic matter must he rigorously excluded. For this reason the 
whole apparatus must be of glass, no robber or cork stoppers being used. Also, if the 
heating during the preparation is too vigorous, a violent explosion will occur. 

In the presence of light the gas is more liable to explode than in the dark. When 
liquid CIO, is being prepared the condenser must be changed every hour or so, in 
order to avoid the collection of too much of the explosive fluid in one receptacle. A 
few drops of the liquid when exploding — apparently often spontaneously— shatter 
the glass receptacle in which they are contained into a fine dust. 

Where only a dilute solution of the gas is required, a dish containing 
12 grams potassium chlorate and 44 c-c. concentrated sulphuric acid diluted 
with 10 c.c. water, is floated for some hours on 220 grams of water contained 
in a larger vessel, and containing ice, the whole being covered with a bell 
jar, 8 lie chlorine peroxide evolved from the chlorate dissolves in the water 
of the larger dish. , 

Instead of using sulphuric arid for acting on the chlorate, several authors 
have proposed the use of an organic acid, notably oxalic acid. Thus, Calvert 
and Davies 4 warmed a mixture of 2 gram-molecules of -pure potassium 
chlorate and 9 gram-molecules of orystalllsed oxalic arid to about 70° on the 
water-bath, and led the evolved gas (which contained C0 2 ) into water. This 
method is an easy and safe one of preparing the substance. 5 More recently 
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Pelouie, Am. Chim. Phyt., 1848, [iii.], 7, 178. 

Mfflon, Am. Ckin. Phye., 1848, [iii.], 7, 298. 

Kmhln. AiH. See. oAm,, 1901, [til.], 35 , 659. „ 

Calvert and Defies, J. Chtm. Soe., 1859, 11 , 198 ; Sohecherk Annaiei 1 , 1881, sou, 68 . 
H. L.Oohn, /. mM. Ohm.. 1861, it, 69. 
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Bray' modified the method by using a mixture of 40 grams KClOj, 20 c.cs. 
water, and 150 grams crystallised oxalic acid. On heating to 60*, chlorine 
peroxide was evolved in a very regular stream. 

Properties.— The gas is decomposed by mercury and dissolved, by water, 
and consequently it is oolleeted by displacement, as previouslyd'escribed,: It 
is a dark-yellow heavy^fjati with a smell somewhat similar 'tothat of chlorine, 
but recalls to mind that of ‘nitric acid ; very diluted the gas Smells like oaone. 
When cooled, the gas condenses to a dark-red liquid, which boils 8 at +9'9‘, 
and freezes 1 * 3 at - 79* to orange-coloured orystals. These melt at - 76’, the 
liquid floating on the still unmelted crystals. When the liquid is thrown 
into water, it sinks to the bottom and rapidly dissolves with the evolution of 
much gas. It sometimes explodes. The density of the gas is 2 '3894 (air- 1) 
(Schacherl), which corresponds to the formula 4 * C10 2 . Bray * confirmed thiB 
by a molecular weight determination in carbon tetrachloride and in water. 
The spectrum of the gas shows strong absorption bands* in the blue and 
violet only, and in the liquid form the blue and violet parts of the spectrum 
are completely absorbed. Towards the ultra-violet region the gas seemB to 
be transparent. 

Chlorine peroxide can be kept unchanged in the dark. It is, however, 
gradually decomposed into its component elements when exposed to light. 
When the gas is rapidly heated to 100‘, or when an electric spark is parsed 
through, or even when it is shaken with mercury, a violent explosion occurs 
and the gas is decomposed thus 


2C10 8 =C1j + 20 2 . 


Liquid chlorine peroxide may be distilled without decomposition if every 
trace of organic matter be excluded 7 (Schacherl). 

Chlorine peroxide is an extremely powerful oxidiimg agent, eg. when 
phosphorus, Bulpbur, sugar, or other easily combustible substance is thrown 
into the gas, they spontaneously inflame and usuaUy cans* the gas to explode 
with violence. The following is a safe method of showing the oxidising 
action of the gas : — equal parts of powdered potassium chlorate, KC10 B and 
white Bugar are- mixed together by means of a feather or writing-paper 
(grinding in a mortar may occasion explosion). The mixture is placed on 
a slate, and a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid is added. The material 
immediately takes fire. The Sulphuric acid acting on the chlorate liberates 
the-piroiide, which then inflames the sugar. . 

An effective experiment showing the combustion of phosphorus under 
water by the gas is made by throwing some crystals of potassium chlorate 
and a few small pieces of yellow phosphorus into a test-tube half filled with 
water. A small quantity of Btroug sulphuric acid is now allowed to flow 
through a tube funnel on to a lower part of the tube where the solids lie. 
When the acid comet into contact with the chlorate, chlorine peroxide is 


1 Bay, ZatKk. plynM. dm., 1M8, 54 , 463, 56(, 781 j Zeiltch. anorg. Citn., 1#08, 
48,«w.< . • : ; . ■ 

* L, Ptoel, AwnoIefcJWJ, 177 , 1 ; Schacherl, Anaatot, Uhl, so 6 , 68 . 

r Faraday, Asa 1845, (fiL), 1 $. 857 

4 Petal and Sehachef), Await*, 1332, 313 , lit. 

’ Bay, ZmUek phyiOcal./phm., IW, S4, 


* See Hemet, Comp 
flOflutUu) toe, , , 


i. Liveiag and Dewar, Ohm, Stm, U 88 , 47 , 
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evolved) which, coming into contact with the phosphorus, oxidises it with 
the evolution of bright flashes of light. 

vols.) mixed with hydrogen (8 vok) and exploded by 
means dSta'ffedtrifi spark, yields water and hydrogen chloride. - . 

Bromine and Softie are soarcely altered by the gas. However, an acid 
solution of. potsWijtm iodide is decomposed, thusaal V 

2C10j + 10HI - 2HC1 + 4H 2 0+5I, 2 . 

Ammonia gas is decomposed by chlorine peroxide at ordinary temperatures. 
Potassium permanganate solution is decomposed thuB:— 

3C10, + KMnO, + H 2 0 = MuO s + KC10 S + 2HC10 s . 

Mercury absorbs the gas slowly, forming fIgCI 2 and HgC10 2 . 

Organic substances cause the gas to explode. The gas bleaches indigo 
solution and also moist litmus. 

Water at 4“ C. dissolves 1 nearly twenty times its volume of the gas, a 
bright yellow solution being produced. When the solution is cooled below 
4’ while the gas is being led into the liquid, a yellow crystalline hydrate is 
produced, which, on melting, loses a large volume of gas. According to 
Bray, 2 this hydrate has the formula C10 2 .8H 2 0(± 1H 2 0). In a similar 
manner carbon tetrachloride may be made to combine with the gas to 
produce a yellow crystalline double compound. 

When the aqueous solution of chlorine peroxide is treated with alkali 
both chlorite and chlorate are produced:— 8 

2K0H + 2C10j = KCIOj + KC10 S + H s 0. 

The yellow gas evolved when potassium chlorate is treated with hydro- 
chloric acid is a mixture of free chlorine and chlorine peroxide in varying 
proportions. 

Thfa mixture has mote powerful oxidising properties than chlorine 
gas, and has been used for disinfecting purposes. The mixture is the 
"Euchlorine” of Davy,* its true nature being established by Pebal. 


CHLORINE HEPTOXIDE.' 

Formula, C1 2 0-. 


Preparation.— Phosphorus pentoxide, P 2 (\, is cooled in a retort tallow 
10’, and perchloric acid (see below, p. 132) is slowly added. The mixture is 
allowed to stand some hours at a temperature below 10°, and is then warmed 
gradually until chlorine heptoxide distils over at 85°. The phosphorus 
pentoxide acts by withdrawing the water from the perchloric acid, thus : — 

2HC10, + P s O, - CljOj + PjOj.HjO. 

Properties.— Colourless volatile oil, boiling at 82’ under ordinary pressure. 
It can be distilled without danger at ordinary pressure, but,on standing, it 
gradually decomposes, turning greenish yellow. When .rapidly heated by 


♦JfloSS 1800, * 3 , 444; 1901, *5,89. 


1 Milks, Ann. Chin. PAya, ISIS, liii.1, 7, 298. 
f-BiayAWittfA. aiwrj. Ohm., 190®, 48 , Ml. 

* 8m, bowevn, Bevcbler. Bvlt Safe thim., 1901, [ui.], *5, 888. 
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contaot with a flame, or when subjected to percussion, it explodes with great 
violence. It reacts with iodine, apparently forming I 2 0 7 , a white solid, which, 
when heated under reduced pressure at 100", left a residue of I 2 0 6 . Chlorine 
is evolved when the heptoxide acts on iodine. Chlorine heptmGde dissolves 
in water, forming perchloric acid. It also dissolves in benzene, slowly 
attacking it. 


HYPOCHLOROUS ACID. 

Formula, HCIO. , 

This substance is only known in aqueous solution and in the fbrm of 
salts. It must be regarded as the acid whose anhydride is chlorine “mon- 
oxide, CljO. 

Formation.— (1) Water dissolves at 0* C. and 700 mm. more than 
200 volumes of chlorine monoiide, Cl s O. Liquid chlorine monoxide sinks 
in water, and then gradually dissolves The solution of the gas must be 
regarded as an aqueous solution of hypochlorous acid : — 

C1 5 0 + H 2 0 = 2HCI0. 

(2) An aqueous solution is best prepared by shaking chlorine water with 
precipitated mercuric oxide, 1 the oxide dissolving and the yellow colour of 
the chlorine simultaneously disappearing : — 

HgO + 2C1 2 + 1 LjO = HgClj + 2HC10. 

Brown insoluble HgOCl a is also largely fornjed. 

On distilling the liquid (best in vacuum), a solution of hypochlorous acid, 
free from mercuric chloride, is obtained. 

By fractional distillation the solution may be concentrated, the hypo- 
chlorous aoid coming over with the first portions of the distillate. 

Carius 2 prepared aqueous hypochlorous acid suitable for acting on organic 
compounds by shaking 15 grams precipitated mercuric oxide (which had, 
after washing, been heated to 300” C., see p. 119) with a little water and a 
litre of chlorine gaa. 

(3) An easy method * of obtaining aqueous hypochlorous acid is to add 
to bleaching powder solution the exact amount of dilute nitric or other 
mineral acid necessary to liberate the bypochlorou* acid, but not sufficient 
to liberate free hydrochloric acid from the calcium chloride 

CaCI a + Ca(OCl) a + 2HN0, - CaClj + Ca(NO s ) 2 + 2HOC1 

Bleaching powder idiatio n. ' 

If more nitric acid than this is added, hydrochloric acid is liberated 
CaClj + 2HNO a - 2HC1 + Ca(NO,) ! , 

and the free hydrochloric then decomposes the hypochlorous acid, liberating 
chlorine : — 

* v f HCIO + HCb> HjO + Clj. 

1 Gay-Lomc, JnnaUn, 1842, 43 , 188 ; Ballard, Ann. Chin. Phys., 1884, 57 , 225. 

* Cariue, Annalmi, 1888, 136, W. 

* Gay-tnwac, Cmpt, mi., 1842, 14 , 827, 1848, 7 , 48 ; Y. Meyer, Bit., 1888, 16 , 
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Hence the method of procedure is as follows: Into a filtered solution of 
bleaching powder the calculated amount of a 5 per cent, nitric acid solution 
is- allowed to flow from a burette, To avoid local supersaturation (which 
would cause liberation of hydrogen chloride and hence decomposition of the 
HOC1 into water and chlorine) the liquid is kept rapidly stirred. The liquid 
is now distilled. 

Lauch 1 recommends the use of boric acid for liberating hypochlorous acid 
from its salts. 

(4) When chlorine gas is led into a cold solution or suspension of a 
carbonate, free hypochlorous acid is formed, 2 thus: — 

" CaC0 8 + 2CL,+H 2 0 = 2HC10 + CaCl 2 + C0 2 . 

The salts of hypochlorous acid are decomposed by C0 2 gas, setting free 
the HCIO. 

The same liberation of hypochlorous acid occurs when chlorine is led 
through cold aqueous solutions of other salts of alkali metals, especially in 
the case of sodium sulphate and phosphate (WilliamsoD) :— 

Na,SO, + H/J + CL = NaCl + NaHS0 4 + HCIO, 

Na a P0 4 + 2C1 2 + 2H 2 0 = 2HOC1 + NaH 2 P0 4 + 2NaCl. 

Alum, ferric sulphate, zinc sulphate, MnS0 4 , CuS0 4 , PbS0 4 (the last with 
difficulty) are also decomposed by chlorine gas, liberating hypochlorous acid. 

When chlorine gas is led into a solution of potassium acetate, chlorine 
is absorbed, free acetic acid liberated, and a strong bleaching solution is 
produced. 

(5) A solution of hypochlorous acid may also be obtained by saturating 
a bleaching powder solution with chlorine, then passing air through the 
solution in order to expel uncombined chlorine, and finally distilling the 
liquid : — 

Ca(0Cl) 2 + 2C1 2 + 2H 2 0 = CaCL, + 4HC10. 

Baryta water, Ba(Oli)„ may also be saturated with chlorine, when barium 
hypochlorite is formed, which is then decomposed thus (Williamson) : 


Ba(OCl) 2 + 2C1 2 + 2H 2 0 = BaCl 2 + 4HC10. 

(6) Fluorine oxidise* chlorine water thus : — 3 

H 2 0 + C1 + F=HF + H0C1. 

Oxygen is usually evolved by the excess of fluorine decomposing the water. 

(7) A mixture of hydrochloric acid gas and air, when passed through 

solutions containing strong oxidising agents [e.g. KMu0 4 + H,S0 4 , or Mn0 2 + 
H 2 S0 4 ), is oxidised 4 to hypochlorous acid. ... ,. 

(8) Excess of hydrogen peroxide added to chlorine water oxidises the 

ohlorine to hypochlorous acid :— 5 

Cl, + H 2 O a «=2HOCl. 


* IdHlohj Btr., 1885, 18 , 2287* . >„.■> too Oa- a len A 

3 Williamson, Chm. Sot. Mm., 1850, a, 234 ; Aitnalm, 1845, 54, m See als0 A ' 

fiiohardson, Trans. OhiiK Sot., 1808, 93 , 280. 

* Lebesu, Oompi. raid., 1808, 143 , 426. 

* Offing, Pturm. J., 1880, [ii.], I, 448. 

* Fairley, Srit. Aunt. BepSKi, 1874, 44 , 67. 
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• Properties. — Concentrated aqueous solutions of the acid possess an 
orange or golden colour, a penetrating smell resembling that of bleaohing 
powder, and a strong, But not aoid, taste. The liquid has a very corrosive 
action on the skin, a drop on the hand destroying the epidermis within 
thirty seconds, staining it a deep brown, and corroding it worse than nitric 
acid itself. ' „ v 

Hypochlorous acid is a very sve&lriTine, the constant of dissociation 
being determined by Sand 1 as 3 - 7 x lf)“* «b l7‘. The heat ojj formation in 
aqueous solution is (Cl, 0, H, aq.) =■ 28,930 -calories, according to Thomsen, 2 
and 31,600 calories according to Berthelot. 8 The heat of solution of the 
anhydride C1 2 0 in water is (01,0, aq.) * 9440 calories. The heat of neutralisa- 
tion (NaOH aq.,H0Cl aq.) = 9980 calories. The molecular weight ofMiypo- 
chlorous acid is normal in aqueous solution. 4 

Only dilute solutions of hypochlorous acid can be distilled without 
decomposition, but the acid can be concentrated by fractional distillation, 
the strongest aeid coming over first. During the process of distillation with 
the concentrated acid, chlorine,- oxygen, and chloric acid, HC10„ are formed. 
The aqueous, solution slowly decomposes when kept in the dark, the decom- 
position proceeding Mrs .more rapidly the morg -Concentrated and the hotter 
the solution. In direct sunlight the decomposition proceeds Tory rapidly. 
When a solution is exposed to air the acid gradually volatilises. The acid is 
slowly decomposed by platinum black, 8 forming hydrochloric and chloric 
acids. The aqueous acid dissolve* iron and aluminium, evolving hydrogen 
and chlorine; magnesium yields pare hydrogen; 5 copper, nickel, and cobalt 
evolve chlorine and oxygen. Potassium bums on the acid, forming KC1 
’tad KOC1. Mercury is turned into oiy-chlaride and silver into AgCI with 
rapid evolution of oxygen. The acid attacks tin, lead, zinc, bismuth, or 
antimony; gold and platinum. are not attacked by it, even when nitric or* 
sulphuric acid is added. . • «, ' 

Hypochlorous acid is i very powerful oxidising agent ; thni sulphur is 
oxidised to sulphuric acid and sulphur dhloridd; while sulphur dioxide is 
oxidised to sulphuric acid and chlorine is set free, and the same applies to 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbon disulphide is oxidised to oarbon di-oxide 
and sulphuric acid- • » . i .* 

Hypochldroue acid has a bleaching power twkfcics great as that of the 
same amount of chlorine dissolved 4 in water. 

The reason is obvious from the following equatio^— 

(1) Mlj+SH^MHCl + Oj. (2)'.^PD^a + 0 2 . 

% ' »,t . f* ' •' ■■ 

Since the bleaching aqtfcp is due Bolely to the oxygett set-free, the first 
equation sbpiSstkat (jar atyjn* of Cl set free two t tiubn ijf jp t ; the second 
equation skowrB jhai two chlorine combined in bfcpoehlorous acid sets 

freo the apme amouftt of pxygen, viz. two atoms, as the four atoms of chlorine ' 
gas disjjptv^ig, gater, and Aerefore 'two atoms of chlorine in hypochlorous 
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acid have the same bleaching (or oxidising effect) as four atoms of chlorine 
gas dissolved in water. 

Hypoohlorous acid (also hypoohlorites) is decomposed by hydrogen 
peroxide* evolving free oxygen 

• ^ H010 + H 3 0 3 = HC1 + H 2 0 + 0 2 . 

Hypochlorites. — The salfs u’fhypochlorous acid form a technically very 
important series of bodies ; in most cases these are very unstable substances, 
and few.havi^J(ti*h’ isolated in a pure state. The most important of all is 
calcium hypoeJllontf, Ca(C10)j, which is formed when bleaching powder is 
dissolved iff *#*ter. The substance is treated under Calcium, in Vol. III. 
Othef very important technical bleaching solutions are formed by the hypo- 
chlorites of sodium and potassium, NaCIO and KCIO. These, however, are 
treated in Vol. II., uuder the salts of sodiupi and potassium. 

Hypochlorites aUl formed when chlorine acts on cold solutions of 
fllkwifiB ‘ 

" ‘ 2NaOH + Cl 2 = NaOCl + NaCI + H 2 0. 

When the solution is hot, chlorates are formed 

6NaOH 4- 3CL; - NaCIO, + 5NaCl + 3H 2 0. 

Constitution Of Hypochlorous Acid.— The constitution of hypo- 
chlorous acid has been discussed by Vorlander, 1 who decides for II — 0— Cl, 
giving for his reasons the very weak acid properties of tho substance, its 
great tendenoy to oxidise into acids richer in oxygen, such as HClOj, and 
finally the ease with which it ie-decomposed into Cl and OH. The alternative 
formula H — Cl ■* 0, in which chlorine is represented as trivalent, has little 
Jif any evidence in its favour. 1 


.CHLOROUS ACID. 

. A* FoArak, HClOj. 

The pttfh aoid & unknown in the free state, and its anhydride, the so- 
called chlorine trioxide, Cl, 2 0j, also appears incapable ofexfitence, the gas 
previously supposed to iehthis substance being a mixture 8 of 'C^O and C10 2 
of the opposition 4010,-30,0,. ’ 

Chlorites, however, can be prepared by treating an aqueous solution of 
chlorine peroxide witiy^tassium hydroxide 8 

Ji^-t^OH = KC10,+KCl» s jH,0. ; ; 

A mixture of chlorite and chlorate is tty/ produced. ) 

However, a|wfdh>g*to Reychler, 4 if sodium-peroxide is .used, oxygen is 
evolved aDdoojjt*)$uisi chlorite is produced , 

n&j0j + 2C10i = 2NaCl6j + O r 

haatgue 4 qbt|ins chlorous acid in dilute aqueous solution* by acting on 
BafClOjJj with H JSO., the Ba(CK)j)j being obtained by the interaction of 

mm, irith 
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Chlorous acid is monobasic, forming normal salts MC10 2 with alkali 
hydroiides and Ba(OH) 8 , and also red acid salts which cannot be isolated in a 
dry condition. The acid is very unstable, decomposing according to the 
equations 1 * * * * 

3HC10, = 2HC10 8 + HC1 ; 4HC10 S = 3C10 S + Cl + 2H,0, 

The salts of the alkali metals and alkaline earth metals are odourless, 
very soluble in water, and hygroscopic. They are all very unstable, and 
from their solutions yellow crystalline chlorites of lead and Bilver may be 
precipitated, as these salts are only sparingly soluble. If the lead salt be 
heated for some time to 100° C., it may explode with a loud detonation. 
When rubbed in a mortar with sulphur, metallic sulphides, and other oiidisable 
substances, ignition or even eiplosion may ensue. HjS, when passed over it, 
first causes the formation of blaclj PbS, which then oxidises to white PbS0 4 . 
The soluble chlorites have a caustic taste and bleactf* vegetable colouring 
matters, e\-en after addiug arsenious oxide, As 2 0,. This.distinguishes them s 
from solutions of hypochlorites, which also bleach vegetable colouring matters, 
but not after the addition of As a O s . 

Chlorous acid and chlorites may be estimated 8 by precipitating the acid 
as lead chloride, which is practically insoluble in 80 per cent, alcohol. 


CHLORIC ACID. 

Formula, IK.'IO,. 

Chloric acid is a most important member of the chlorine oxy-acids. The 
acid itself has been obtained only in aqueous solution. Its salts, however, 
have been obtained pure, and are well-known bodies. It occurs naturally in 
very small quantities in the form of sodium or potassium chlorate in Chili 
saltpetre. 

Chloric acid is formed when the lower chlorine oxy-acids or aqueous 
solutions of the chlorine oxides are exposed to light or heat Thus, when an 
aqueous solution of chlorine peroxide, O0„ is exposed to sunlight, the colour 
is soon discharged, and when the free chlorine has been expelled by warming 
the solution in the air, only chloric acid remains in solution. Again, a 
’solution of chlorine peroxide in water may be oxidised to chiorio acid by some 
oxidising aged! 1 such as potassium permanganate. Hypochlorites, when 
warmed or exposed to light, break down into chlorates (see p. 126), and 
chlorates are formed when chlorine gas is led into hot solutions of caustic 
alkalies or alkaline earths ; cold solutions treated in this manner yielding 
hypochlorites (p. 127). Chlorates are also formed when hot aqueous solutions 
of chlorides are electrolysed (see p. 131), and silver chlorate is produced 
when silver fluoride in aqueous solution is acted on by chlorine : — 8 

6AgF + 3H,0 + 80, - AgCIO, + SAgCl + 6HF. 

Laboratory Preparation. -Several methods exist 


1 8 m Bray, ZrUteh. an tty. dim., 1000, 48 , 217 j ZtiUch, pkytikal. Oum., IBM, 54. 
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8 ul ffiSSS 0 "* 8 U <,6C<>mP0 “ ad ' W!th the •***« quantity of dilute 
B®(C10j) s + HjS 0 4 = BaS0 4 + 2HC10 8 . 

The'bariim g'Jphato precipitates, and the clear eolation of chloric acid is 
decanted off and evaporated vn vacuo over sulphuric acid. The aq“ 0 u 
res, due thus objamed has a composition corresponding to HC10, + 7H0 
40 per cent ot pure cUono acid being present. When attempte Wmffi 
to concentrate further than tha, the chloric acid spontaneously deTuiZra 
wdhrap,d evolution of oxygen and chlorine and formation of perahteS’ 

(2j A hot solutioq of potassium chlorate, KC10„ is treated with excess of 
hydrofluosilicic aoid, HjSiF, when insoluble K 2 SiF 6 is precipitated and 
chlonc^acd remains* m solution together with excess “of the hydroflutilicic 

SKClOj + HjSiFj = K 2 SiF 6 + 2HC10 S . 

— " mco8Uoric Mid “ re mov«l ^ adding some silica ead evaporat- 
mg at 30 m air or *n maw over sulphuric acid and potassium hydride 

tet^uoride^- ^ e0Qcentrates - The silicofluoric acid escapes m silicon 

2H s SiF 4 + SiO s =3SiF 4 + 2H 2 0; 

thus there remains in solution only pure chloric acid, which is poured off from 
the excess of silica and potassium silioofluoride, which settlesont as a pre- 
cipitate at the bottom of the veeeel. pre 

Properties.— The pure aqueous solution when dilute is colourless, but 
when concentrated takes on a yellowish tinge. 

odon^ 8 1 J? Uid ha ” f Ver { 80Ur tMte J wheD dilute and cold it has no perceptible 
fh?t r °" : warm i”g' however, a penetrating odour (somewhat resembling 
f-wL- " Ja a °' d , 15 noticeable, especially with the concentrated solution 
T. u.j ‘ “id reaction, and forms a powerful monobasic acid 
Ustwald determined its molecular conductivity at 25° C. as follows 


, Molecular 
Conductivity. 

Dilution (No. of 
Litres in which a 
Grautrffiolecule of 
HCIO, is dissolved). 

Molecular 

Conductivity. 

Dilution (No. of 
Litres in which a 
Gram-molecule of 
HC10 8 is dissolved). 

353 

2 

391 

64 

364 

4 

399 

128 

373 

. 8 

402 jr 

256 

381 

16 

402 

512 

asr' * 

32 

402' 

1024 


idenU ^ m>t * ced that chloric, perchlorio, and nitrio aoids have almost 
weal molecular conductivities near together, so that they are almost equally 

" 1 1 Odd gy . win ' sw i . — ■ ; . 

OTWf dim, Jpparatmhindi, 1906, i. 81 ; Jim, 

■ raL5S U *' *!»> «W., IMO, * 204, 370; 

Sbx ft; -r j An 
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strong acids. Thomsen 1 * * gives the heat of formation (dj,O s ,aq.)= -20,480 
oalories, while he gives the heat of formation of the hydrate in water solution 
as (ChO^Haq.) = + 23,940 calories. The heat of neutralisation is given as 
(K0H,HC10 3 ,aq.) = + 13,760 calories. When three molecules act on KOIl 
solution, the heat evolved when KC10, is formed is 97,945 calories, while 
that when KOC1 is formed is 73,855 calories, so that the difference in these 
two values expresses the heat set free when an aqueous solution of the 
constitution 3KC1 + 3KOC1 turns into one of the composition 5KC1 + KC10 8 . 

According to Ostwald, 8 the heat of formation of the ions C10 s is + 234 
calories. 

The acid may be concentrated * until it acquires the composition 
HC10 s .7Hj0, the liquid then having 40T per cent. HC10 8 present. When 
the concentration has proceeded further than this, decomposition sets in, 
with evolution of a greenish gas ; when the concentration reaches 51 ’86 per 
cent. HClOj (corresponding to 2HC10 s .9H a 0), the decomposition becomes 
almost violent, the gas being very rapidly evolved. 

The dilfcte solution, however, is moderately stable at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but on standing some months eiposed to light perchloric acid is found 
in the liquid. The perfectly pure a cid is so stable 4 in dilute solution that it 
may be heated to 95" with only the minutest traces of decomposition occurring, 
while even when the temperature reaches 100“ C. only a small amount of 
acid undergoes decomposition. 

The concentrated solutions of acid at - 20“ C. become viscous, but do not 
crystallise out. 

The acid is an extremely powerful oxidising agent. Thus organic bodies 
such as wood and paper very rapidly decompose the acid ; the oxidation occurs 
with such vigour that inflammation usually ensues. 4 * The acid reddens 
litmus paper, and then bleaches it — as would be expected from its oxidising 
properties. 

Many metals (e.g. Zn, Cd, Cu, Fe, etc.) rapidly dissolve in the acid ; 
usually the acid is reduced by the evolved hydrogen. 6 Silver acts thus on 
the acid : — 

6 Ag + 6HC10 3 = 5 AgC10 8 + AgCl + 3H 2 0. 

Aluminium reduces it quantitatively to chloride. 6 

Salts of Chloric Acid. — Chloric acid is a powerful monobasic acid, and 
generates a series of salts of the type MCIO a . 

Of these salts potassium chlorate, KClOj, is one of the best known, and 
is formed by the action of chlorine on a hot solution of caustic potash : — 

3CL, + 6K0H = 5KC1 + KCIO„ + 3H s O. 

The properties and methods of formation of this substanoe are considered in 
Vol. II, under Potassium, 

Other chlorates are, in general, produced in the same way. Thus we 
have: — 

6Clj + 6Ca{0H)j = Ca(C10,) s + SCaClj + 6HjO. 


1 Thonuen, TKermochemUdu Unternuhungen, 1882, vol. ii pp. 187-45. 

* Ostwald, Ortmdrm der aUgemeinm Chemit, 1889, p. 281, 

' lunmerer, Ptgg. Amutlrn, 1889, 138 , 899, 404, 

4 Serallas, Am. CUn. Phyt., 1880, 45 , 204 and 270. 

* Hendrixsen, /. Amt, Ohm. Sx„ 1904, 26 , 747 ; 1908, 2 $, 887. 

* Venditori, am, Mm. ital., 1907, 37 , ii. 888 , , 
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Chlorates are also produced by the electrolysis of solutions of alkali 
chlorides. 1 * * 

All the chlorates are strong oxidising agents, and many, indeed, are 
dangerous explosives. When treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
chlorine peroxide is evolved as a greenish gas : a series of violent cracklings, 
often attended with slight explosions, takes place. Chlorates, being powerful 
oxidising agents, are at once reduced to chlorides by such reducing agents as 
hydrogen (from zinc and acid, but not from sodium amalgam and water ! ) or 
sulphur dioxide. 

Analytically, chlorates differ from chlorides in that they give no pre- 
cipitates with silver nitrate. The following reactions are typical of 
chlorates : — 

(1) Solution yields no precipitate with silver nitrate. 

(2) Ignition of a dry chlorate decomposes it thus 

2KC10 S = 2KC1 + 30,. 

l/ 

The oiygen may be recognised in the usual way by its power of 
lighting a glowing splinter, while the residual chloride gives a 
precipitate with silver nitrate, soluble in ammonia aud insoluble in 
nitric acid. 

(3) A solution of a chlorate, coloured blue with indigo, and then acidihed 

with sulphuric acid and a little sulphurous acid, rapidly loses its 
colour owing to the oxidation of the indigo. 

(4) Dry chlorates treated with concentrated sulphuric acid yield a yellow 

explosive gas (C10 2 ), and violent “cracklings,” attended with mild 
explosions, occur when the chlorate is warmed in a test tube with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Constitution of Chloric Acid.— Several formulae have been put 
forward to explain the constitution of chloric acid. 

Kekuld gave the formula Cl — 0 — 0 — OH. Against this view may be urged 
the fact that substances containing oxygen linked together in this maimer 
become more unstable the longer the chain, so that chloric acid, 
H — 0 — 0 — 0 — Cl, should be more unstable than either chlorous acid 
H — 0—0 — Cl, or hypochlorous acid, H— 0 — Cl, which is the exact reverse 
of what is actually the case, chloric acid being more stable than either 
chlorous or hypochlorous acid. 

Blomstrand 8 gives the more probable formula 

-OH, 



an hypothesis supported by Vorlander 4 and opposed by Spring, 5 on the ground 
that the ohlorine atoms in all these chlorine oxy-acids have the same 
function ; whereas Blomstrand’s formula shows the chlorine to be functioning 
as a pentad, which would oause it to behave differently from, say, the mono- 
valent ohlorine of hypochlorous aoid. 


1 See, for example. E. A 0. Miillar, FeMKrifl w. Merest, 1512, p. 319. 

1 Hendituon, J, Amr. Chm. See., 1904, *6, 717 i 1903, J 5, 68? , 

8 Blonutrend, Chmti dtr JetMuit (Heidelberg, 1869), p. 269. 

<V«lilader, Ber., 1901, 34 , 1682. 

> Spring, BM. Acad. Mg., 1875, 39, 881 
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H. Stanley, 1 from an examination of the product* Of decomposition of the 
acid, gives it the formula 

/° 

H-C1<| 

N) -0 

a formula which has several facts in its favour, and easily explains the 
transition into hypochlorous acid, and vice versa. In this latter formula the 
presence of tetravalent oxygen and trivalent chlorine iB assumed. Oddo 2 
also discusses the constitution of the acid. 


PERCHLORIC ACID. 

Formula, HCIO* 

This acid occurs in the form of its sodium salt in small quantities in 
Chili saltp&tre. 3 

It is formed by the decomposition of chloric acid on exposure to light 
or heat : — 

3HClOj = HCIO, + CL, + 20j + H 2 0. 

It is also produced by electrolysing water containing HC1 or Cl 2 , or by 
passing ozonised air through a solution of sodium hypochlorite, and in several 
other ways as well. 

Preparation. — (1) The acid is usually obtained 4 from potassium per- 
chlorate, KC10,, which is prepared from potassium chlorate by heating it 
until it fuses and gives off oxygen slowly ; finally, the whole mass becomes 
almost solid, owing to the formation of potassiurrf perchlorate, 4KC10 8 => 
•jKCIO, + KC1, while simultaneously another reaction, 2KC10 g = 2KCl + 30„, 
also proceeds to some extent. When the previously fused mass becomes 
almost solid, it is cooled, powdered, and washed with water in order to 
remove most of the potassium chloride, KC1, which has been formed, 
the sparingly soluble potassium perchlorate remaining behind. Next, the 
powder is gently warmed with hydrochloric acid until all unchanged 
chlorate is converted into chloride, which occurs when chlorine and 
chlorine peroxide cease to be evolved. The mass is again washed with 
water to remove the chloride thus formed, when pure potassium perchlorate 
is left. 

The acid is now liberated from the pure dry potassium perchlorate by 
placing the latter in a small retort with four times its weight of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, recently boiled (to expel water) and gradually heating*, at 
110* the first traces of perchloric acid, HOO^ begin to come over, accom- 
panied by denee white clouds ; it condenses as a faint yellow liquid ; it is 
usually contaminated by a little sulphurio acid. 

As tiie distillation continues, the substance coming over ohanges in 
character irom * Ibiq liquid, HCIO,, to a white crystalline mass of mono- 
hydrated perchloric acid, HCIO,. EL, 0, which is produced by the partial de- 


1 H. Stanley, Cfcea. New, M48, te 1*8, 

f Oddo, AMS, Ami, Lived, 1 W?, [v,L 15, «. WO. 

Chm '‘ 18 * S ’ P ' Kl 1 “ d 2,UKk - 

4 Ho woe,/. djml&s., 1«J», 16, IK 
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composition of the perchloric acid into oxides of chlorine, water, and oxygen, 
thus : — 


8HC10 4 =4H 2 0 + 4C10 2 + 20,0 + 90, ; 


the water thus set free at once combines with excess of perchloric acid, to 
produce the hydrate. 

However, the pure anhydrous acid may be obtained by heating the 
hydrate. The pure HC10 4 distils over, while in the retort there remains an 
aqueous acid which boils at 203'. More recently it has been shown that 
the yield of acid is greatly improved if the distillation of the perchlorate 
with sulphuric acid is carried out under diminished pressure, as the decom- 
position of the pure perchloric acid is thereby, to a great extent, avoided. 

Thus Michael and Conn 1 distil at 10-20 mm. pressure. Vorliinder and 
v. Schilling a proceed thus : 50 grams of powdered KC10 4 and 150 to 176 grams 
of concentrated sulphuric add (96-97'5 per cent.) are placed in a fractionating 
flask of 300 c.c. capacity, which is immersed in an oil-bath, and the whole 
is distilled under reduced pressure, using an air condenser of 78°* cm. length, 
which mouths into a glass condenser immersed in a freezing mixture of ice 
and salt. The gases escaping from the condenser, containing oxides of 
chlorine, are passed through a tube filled with soda lime rendered air-tight 
at the joints by weans of asbestos and waterglass. At 50-70 mm. pressure 
the perchloric sold, HC10„ begins to distil over at 135'-] 45° C., and the 
heating is gradually carried on until the temperature reaches 180° or 190° C. 
The crude acid is then rectified under a pressure of 45-50 mm., when 18-21 
grams of pure anhydrous acid is obtained. See alro van Wyk’s, Mathers’, and 
Richards and Willard’s modifications 3 of this method. 

(2) An aqueous solution of the acid is easily prepared by dissolving 
potassium perchlorate (prepared as above) in Beven times its volume of 
warm water. Slight eicesa of hydrofluosilicic acid, HjSiF 6 , is added, the 
liquid is heated for one hour, the cooled solution is filtered Irom precipitated 
KjSiF,, more silicofluorio aoid and water are added, and the liquid is again 
boiled, concentrated as far as possible on the water-bath, cooled, and separated 
from the K 2 SiF, and the little' K.C10, which crystallises out. The little 
silicofluorio acid which remains in the liquid is now removed by adding the 
slightest excess of barium ohloride, evaporating the clear solution until 
fumes due to HC10 4 begin to arise, diluting with water, adding a very little 
sulphuric aoid (to remove BaCL), allowing the liquid to Btand for several 
days, and then filtering from deposited solid. Caspari 4 thus obtained a 
nearly pure aqueous solution of perchloric acid. 

,(3) Conoentrated hydrochloric acid (25-30 c.c.) is added 3 to sodium 
perohlorate (20 grams) ; the sodium chloride is collected on an asbestos filter 
and washed with ten successive portions of hydrochloric acid, each of 1 o.c. ; 
the filtrate and washings are heated to 135° C., in order to expel the hydro- 
chloric aoid, The perchloric acid thus obtained is free from chlorides, but 


' Michael and Coon, Jmer. Chm. 1900, 23 , 444. 


* Vorlindw and Schilling, Atwtalca, 1W0, 310, 869 , 

* van "Wyk, ZsUkK, mow, (Hum., 1906 , 48, 1 ; I. C. Matters, Chm. Zat., 1915, 
37, 868 ; Blahardatad Wfllud, Oanmh MOvtim PMieatim, 1910, No. 126. 

‘ Gmilp&Si, owjto. dtm,, 1843,4, 68 ■, tea also Senillas, Atm. Chm. Phys., 1880, 

45,270i.lBuafc«r»?,828. W? 

Atattiert /.Arncr. Cbm. Sw, 1910, 32 , 6 « ; see also Kr«id«, Ztifch. amry. 
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contains about 4 per cent of sodium perchlorate. The method cannot be 
employed with perchlorates of potassium or barium. 

(4) Willard 1 prepares the acid by distilling ammonium perchlorate with 
nitric acid and hydrochloric aoid. 

Properties.— Pure anhydrous perchloric acid is a volatile, colourless, 
very mobile liquid, whioh fumes strongly in air, combining with the moisture 
present to form the monohydrate. The liquid boils at 19“ under 11 mm. 
pressure, 2 and does not solidify when immersed in a freezing mixture of 
ether and solid carbon dioxide, 3 but freezes at - 112* (van Wyk); it has a 
specific gravity of 1 '764 at 22° C. When the pure acid comes into contact 
with the skin it produces a painful and serious wound, which does not heal 
for months* A few drops thrown upon organic material such as paper 
or wood causes an almost explosive sudden inflammation of these bodies. 
When dropped upon dry charcoal, a drop of the pure acid explodes as violently 
as nitrogen chloride. 

The pnte acid is partially decomposed when distilled under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure; when the temperature reaches 72“ the liquid takes 
on a darker tinge, while at 92“ dense white clouds arise, while a yellow- 
tinged gas, smelling like chlorine peroxide, escapes, and a few drops of a 
dark bromine-like liquid distils over, which contains 94 '77 per cent. HC10 ( ; 
on heating further a violent explosion occurs, which shatters the apparatus. 
The composition of the substance here formed is quite unknown. 

Pure colourless perchloric acid also spontaneously decomposes when kept 
even in the dark, the liquid becoming dark and spontaneously exploding after 
one or two weeks. 5 

The pure acid is soluble in chloroform, but on exposure to air the 
solution turns yellow, and when it is poured on to phosphorus pentoxide 
a violent explosion occurs. The acid is insoluble in oarbon tetrachloride and 
also in benzene, C,H„ but reacts violently with them. Id some cases 
attempts to dissolve in dry ether and also in alcohol caused a violent ex- 
plosion, although in other cases the liquids mixed quietly. Iodine dissolves 
in perchloric acid, forming a yellow crystalline substance of the composition 
HIjO, (Michael and Conn), from which, on cooling, iodine separates and a 
residue of iodic acid, HIOj, is left. 

When pure perchloric acid is dropped into water it dissolves, combining 
with the water so vigorously as to produce a loud hissing sound and the 
evolution of much heat. The aqueous solution of the acid reddens litmus 
without subsequently bleaching it. In solution the acid appears to be 
very stable, remaining undecomposed when subjected to the aotion of 
sunlight) sulphur di-oxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, or hydrogen chloride. 
The acid, however, is decomposed by the addition of either bromine or 
iodine. 

The heat of neutralisation of the acid is determined by Berthelot 9 as 

H.CVO t (cEVate\ (dilute) - wiorw*. 

Thomsen i give*:— (NaOH gq., HC10 < aq.)« + 14,080 calories. 


1 Willard, J, Amer. Ohm See., 1213, u, 1480. 

3 Hiehul tad Cods, Amer. CSum, J,, 1800, 23 , 444 j 1801, 25 , 80. 

* Yoritader tad v. Schilling, Aimeitu, 1900, 310 , 800. 

* Botcoe, J. Ohm Sec. , 1888, p. 82, 

* YorSndcr tad v. Schflliat lie, eii, 
gjrthtlot, Bull. See. Aim., 1878, [ft], 29 , 4 . 

’ The mate, Themtxlumixh* *■■■»— — i ■ - 
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The following thermal data regarding the heat of formation, etc., of HC10 4 
are given by Berthelot 1 

Cl + 0 4 + H = HC10 4 (liquid) + 19,100 calories. 

Cl + 0 4 + H + Aq. = HC10 4 (dilute) + 39,350 calories. 


The heat of formation 3 of the C10 4 ions is - 39,000 calories. 

Hydrates Of Perchloric Acid.— Perchloric acid unites with water to 
form several distinct hydrates. 

The formation of the monohydrate, HC10 4 .H 2 0, has already been de- 
scribed on p. 132 ; and it may always be obtained from anhydrous perchloric 
acid by adding the calculated amount of water which combines with the 
acid with the evolution of a considerable amount of heat; according to 
Berthelot : — 

HC10 4 (liquid) + H a O = HC10 4 .H,0 + 1260 calories. 


The heat of dilution of the anhydrous acid, when added. to excess of 
water, is given as 20,300 calories by the same author. This is as large as 
the heat of dilution of P 2 0 5 . The substance forms colourless needle-shaped 
crystals, which are often several inches long, which melt at 50* C. (Roscoe), 
and solidify again at 49'5-SO", with a marked expansion. The density of 
the liquefied crystals is 1811 at 50* (Roscoe), or 1-7756 (van Wyk), while 
the latent heat of fusion is 33'7 calories per gram. 8 The liquefied hydrate 
omits dense white fumes on exposure to air, and inflames both wood and 
paper. The solid crystals dissolve in water with the evolution of heat 
(see above). . 

When the monohydrate, HC10..iM>. is heated to over 110 C., it de- 
composes into the pure acid HCIO^ and a thick oily fluid which much 
resembles concentrated sulphuric acid, boiling at 203 , having a specific 
gravity of 1*82 (see p. 133), and a composition corresponding to 71-6 per 
cent. HC10 4 . When a dilute aquepus solution of HC10 4 is distilled, first of 
all pure water comes over at 100" C., then the temperature rises, and the 
distillate begins to contain HClOj, until finally the distilling liquid comes over 
unchanged at 203°, having the same composition (viz. 71-6—72-2 per cent. 
HC10 4 ) as the acid distilling over when the concentrated acid was dis- 
tilled. 4 Aqueous perchloric acid, therefore, behaveB like hydrochloric and 
other aqueous acids (see p. 103) in this respect. 

van Wyk,® from a study of the melting-point ourve of mixtures 
of perchloric aoid and water, came to the conclusion that besides the 
above-mentioned monohydrate HC10,.H 2 0, the following hydrates exist.— 
H01O v 2fLO (melting-point -20'6’); HC10 4 .3H 2 0 (-47"); HC10 4 .4H 0 
(-40* C.), and HClO^fiH.O ( - 45*) ; also the presence of an unstable 
hydrate (melting-point - 64 j was indicated ; while lateT worh indicates the 

<A ta&nSm '5WC\O v Ta s O, wnA two Awtanct, 

of the composition HC10 4 .3H S 0. For details the original papers must he 
consulted. ., , ,. ff . 

The apeoifio gravities of aqueous solutions of perchloric acid of 1 e 
strengths were investigated by van Wyk. 
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The following is an extraot from his table 


Specific Gravity. 

Percentage 
of HC10 4 
by Weight 

Molecular 
Per cent 
HC10 4 . 

20’ C. 

60“ C. 

1-7676 

1-8069 

1-6471 

1-4078 

1-1778 

1-7098 

1-7631 

1-6110 

1-3779 

11674 

100 

94-67 

68'42 

60-61 

27-07 

wo 

*76-15 

27-96 

16-46 

6-28 


Van Emster 1 gives a more extended table, of which the following is an 
extract ' a ° 


Specific Gravity 
16" C. 

H,Oat4"=l. 

Per cent. 
HC10 4 . 

Speoific Gravity 
16“ C. 

H,0 at 4“=1. 

Per cent 
HC10 4 . 

Specific Gravity 
16“ C. 

H,0 at 4*=1, 

Per cent. 
H010 4 . 

1-005 


1160 

22-99 

1-330 

42-97 


• 3-61 

1-200 

29-26 


49-23 

1045 

7-68 

1-255 

85-49 




11-58 

1-270 






1-290 * 


1-675 

hum 

1115 

18-16 






The molecular conductivity of solutions of perchloric arid at 26* C, was 
determined by OBtwald 8 as follows 


Molecular 

Conductivity. 

Dilation 
(HC10 4 in 
i> Litres). 

Molmlar 

Conductivity. 

Dilation 
(HCIO4 in 
v litres). 

Molecular 

Condactivity. 

Dilation 
(HCIO. in 
v litres). 

358 

2 

399 

32 

mm 

512 

372 

4 


64 


1024 

383 

8 

406 

128 


390 

16 

407 

t 256 

1 



Aceotftag to^Ostwald, perchloric arid fe one of the strongest of 
haowD arid*, nitric, chloric, and perchloric arid* being la this respect nearly 
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Perchlorates.— Perchloric acid is a powerful monobasic acid, which 
generates a series of salts of the type MC10„ termed perchlamta. 

These salts are all soluble in water, but among the least soluble of the 
perchlorates are, strangely enough, those of the alkali metalB. Thus 1 part 
of potassium perchlorate, XC10 4 , requires 58 parts of water to dissolre it, 
while 1 part of rubidium perchlorate, Eb010 4 , requires no less than 92 parts 
of water for solution at 21°. Since both salts are practically insoluble in 
absolute alcohol, they hare been employed in the quantitative estimation of 
these metals, . 

Both normal salts, H— 0— C10 s and basic salts (e.g. with Ph(0H) s ),'«re 
known, but no acid salts have been isolated. 

The perchlorates as a class differ from the chlorates in the following 
respects : — 

(1) They are not decomposed by hydrochloric acid. 

(2) They are not reduced to chlorides by S0 2 , and in general are far more 

stable towards reducing agents than chlorates. ^ 

(3) They do not yield the explosive gas C10 2 when warmdli with con- 

centrated sulphuric acid. 

(4) They are more stable towards heat than the chlorates. 

The individual perchlorates are described under the respective metals 
(which see). 

Constitution of Perchloric Acid.— On account of the great stability 
of perchloric acid and perchlorates as compared with the other oxy-acids of 
chlorine, such a formula as H— 0—0— 0—0— Cl is out of the question, as a 
series of oxygen atoms linked up in this manner would exhibit the greatest 
instability. 

The formula now generally accepters that proposed by Blomstrand 1 

0 

s 

0=01— 0— H, 


in whioh ohlorine functions as a heptad. 

This formula readily explains the constitution of the hydrate H CIO,. 11,0, 
whioh may Ha represented thus : — 


HO 0 


\l 

01 - 

/« 

HO. 0 , 


0— H, 


Matecf 1 00 * a ^* oom *P on ^' n ® formula appear to have been 

These formulae are analogous to those proposed for por-iodic acid, and the 
f wt that such oridea as ClOj.CljO,, and 0,0 exist is strong presumptive 


' (t, )«; MS VwKndsr, 5<r.,«01, 34 , 1992 ; W. 

~T Wff rf'^ " ■ 
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evidence that the valency of chlorine varies in its different compounds with 
oxygen and consequently also in the oxy-acids of chlorine ; these latter may 
therefore be attributed the constitutional formula: : — 


Cl— 0— H 0 = C1— OH 


Hypochloroua acid. Chlorous acid. 

See also p. 131, under Chloric Acid. 

Uses of Perchloric Acid. — According to Willard, 1 perchloric acid forms 
an excellent standard solution for use in acidimetry, especially where a non- 
volatile acid is necessary and sulphuric acid is unsuitable ; it may be employed 
as a substitute for sulphuric acid in permanganate titrations, and it may be 
added to ferric chloride solutions, instead of Bulphuric acid, to ensure the 
complete reAoval of chloride by evaporation. 

According to Hendrixson, 2 also Golblum 8 and Terlikowski, 8 the electro- 
lytic estimation of copper, silver, cadmium, nickel, and cobalt from perchloric 
acid solutions give good results. 

Estimation.— Perchloric acid may be titrated with N/10 alkali, with 
phcnolphthalein as indicator. 3 

Alkali perchlorates may be estimated gravimetrical))’ by converting them 
into chlorides by heating and estimating the chloride, 4 * * * and volumetrically by 
reducing to chlorides with titanous sulphate. 8 

DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OP ChUIEJNE. 

Detection of Chlorine. — Chlorine, if in the free state, may be eeti-’ 
mated by adding excess of potassium iodide solution, when the equivalent 
weight of iodine is set free— KI + Ci = KCl + l— and then titrating the 
iodine with thiosulphate solution in the usual way (see under Estimation of 
Iodine). The presence of free chlorine may be detected by its bleaching 
action and smell. * 

If combined with a metal (chlorides), the presence of chlorine may be 
detected by the formation in aqueous or acid solution of a white precipitate 
of silver chloride, AgCl, with silver nitrate solution. The silver chloride is 
soluble in ammonia solution, insoluble in concentrated HNOj, and when 
warmed with concentrated sulphurio acid it does not evolve brown or violet 
fumes, and is only slowly attacked. For the detection of chloride in the 
presence of bromide and iodide, the method first worked out by Caven 8 is 
rapid and convenient This identification depends upon the oxidation of 
iodide by nitrous acid, and the oxidation of bromide by dilute nitric or iodic 
acid. The following is Caven's table : — 


1 Willard, J. Amtr. (Hum. See., 1912, 34 , 1480. 

* W. 8 . Hsndrixien, J. Amtr. Chtm. Soc., 1812, 34 , 889. 

8 Rothmund, ZtitteX. anerg. Chtm., 1909, 62 , 108, See alee H. Golblum, Zeiltch. anal. 
Chtm., 1811, SO, 741 ; Bull. See. ehim., 1812, [iv.] r 1i, 108. 

4 Lamb and Harden, J. Amtr. Chtm. See. , 1912, 34 , 812, 

* B. U. Caven, Svetemetie Qualitative Analysis (190#), p. 184 ; J. See. Chtm. Ini., 

J909, 28 , 606. For further oonvenient methode see Benedict and Snell, J. Amtr. Chtm. 

Sec,, 1908, 2$. m l 8 oyet, ibid., 1812, 34 , 626. 
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Acidify the neutral or alkaline solution of the mixed halides with dilute sulphuric 
acid ; add Bodiftm nitrite solution ; boil till the liquid is colourless, and coloured fumea 
hare disappeared. 

A brown solution or 
black precipitate on 
addition of nitrite shows 
presence of iodide. This 
is confirmed by holding 
in the moistened vapour 
a rod dipped in powdered 
starch. A purple colour 
proves iodide. 

Add a little more nitrite, and again boil to expel the last 
traces of iodide. Neutralise with sodium carbonate, and 
evaporate just to dryness in a dish. Add 5 c.c, of dilute 
nitric acid, and heat just to boiling. 

A brown colour shows the 
presence of bromide. Con- 
firm by cooling part of the 
solution and shaking with 
CSa or cnbioionn. A 
brown layer proves bromide. 

Boil rest of solution till colour- 
less, adding more dilute nitric 
acid if necessary to keep volume 
of solution up to about 3 c.c. 
Then add silver nitrate. White 
precipitate, soluble in NH,, 
insoluble in concentrated HNO„ 
shows ohloride. • 


Estimation Of Chlorine.— This may he carried oat by adding excess of 
silver nitrate solution to a solution of a chloride (acidified with HNO a ), when 
silver chloride is precipitated. This is filtered off, ignited to just under its 
fusing-point (very dull red heat), and weighed as such. 

Volumetrically, the estimation may be carried out by taking a neutral 
solution of a chloride, adding to it a few drops of potassium chromate solution 
as indicator, and then running in N/10 silver nitrate solution until a faint red 
colour appears. 

As the silver nitrate enters, it precipitates all the chloride as AgCl, thus : 
AgNO s + NaCl = AgCl + NaN0 3 . As soon as all the chloride is used up the 
free chromate then reacts with an additional drop of AgNO s , producing a red- 
coloured silver chromate, thus: 2AgN0 s +K 2 Cr0, = Ag i Cr0 4 + 2KN0 8 , and 
so the end of the reaction is very delicately indicated by the appearance of a 
reddish tint in the liquid. 

The ammonium thiocyanate method (Volhard) is somewhat similar, and 
has the advantage of being usable in acid solutions. The solution of chloride 
is acidified with dilute nitric acid and precipitated by addition of an accurately 
measured excess of N/10 AgNO s solution. The solution is briskly shaken 
and the silver chloride filtered off from the solution, 1 5 c.c. of ferric alum 
solution are added, and then standard ammonium thiocyanate solution, 
NH 4 CNS, is run in, until the liquid acquires a faint reddish colour. The 
silver nitrate first reacts with the annponium sulphocyanide present, thus : — 

AgNO s + NH,CNS = AgCNS + NH 4 N0 S . 

When all the free silver nitrate has been precipitated as silver thiooyanate, 
AgCNS, a drop of the ammonium salt in excess at once reacts with the ferric 
salt present to give a red colour of ferric-thiocyanate, Fe(CNS) 8 . 

By knowing the value of the N/10 silver nitrate solution in terms of the 
standard ammonium thiocyanate (by means of a previous titration), we can, 
by difference, obtain the amount of silver nitrate solution used up in precipi- 
tating the ohloride, and henoe obtain the amount of chlorine present in the 
solution. 


Boeaneffud Hill, J. Amtr, Chen. Soe., 1907, 29 , 269. 
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As regards the estimation of chloride «'n the pretence of bromide the method 
worked out by Caven 1 is rapid and aocurate. A measured volume of the 
solution of mixed halides is placed In a 200-o.c. distilling-flask, 26 o.e. of 
concentrated nitric acid are wed, the liquid in the flask being so diluted that 
the volume does not exceed 100 c.c. The nitric acid of most suitable strength 
is mad§ by taking 1 vol. of 1'42 acid with 3 vols. water. If the acid is 
weaker, then evaporations- necessary before_»U the bromine is liberated ; and 
if stronger, some chlorine is lost. • 

The. solution in the flask is heated while a current of air is passed in and 
the bromine is set free, boiling for one minute sufficing to complete the reaction. 
The liquid is then titrated for chloride in the usual way by Volhard’s method. 

When the liquid contains chloride at well at bromide and iodide, Caven 
(loe. cit.) recommends (1) titration of the total halide by Volhard’B thiocyanate 
method (see above); (2) estimation of iodide by titrating with dichromate 
the ferrous iron produced on boiling the mixed halide solution with iron alum ; 
(3) titration of the chloride in nitric acid solution after successively 
eliminating 'iodide by hydrogen peroiide in presence of acetic acid, and 
bromide by dilute nitric acid ; (4) estimation of bromide by difference. 

1 Caven, J. See. Chm. Ind., 1908, 28 , 606. 


CHAPTER IV. 

BROMINE AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 


BROMINE. 

Symbol, Br, Atomic weight, 79-92(0=18). 


Occurrence. — Like chlorine, bromine never occurs in the free state in 
nature, on account of the readiness with which it reacts with other bodies. 
Matteucci 1 has found it, combined with hydrogen as hydrogen bromido, in 
volcanic gases, hut it nearly always exists in combination with metals in the 
form of bromides, the most common compounds being those of sodium, 
potassium, and magnesium. Silver bromide or bromyrite and silver cbloro- 
bromide are found in Chili, Mexico, aid Honduras, and also at Huelgooth in 
Brittany. Small quantities of the element are contained in some phosphates 
from France, in Silesian zino ores, in English rock-salt, in Chili saltpetre, and 
in coal. The Stassfurt deposits contain notable amounts of bromine, crude 
carnallite containing from O’ 15 to 0 25 per cent. These deposits arc the 
chief source of the element at the present time. Bromine is also found in 
many salt springs and mineral waters, among which may be mentioned those 
of Sohonebeck and Kreuznaoh, lh Germany ; Bex, in Switzerland ; Hall, in 
Austria; Csiz, in Hungary; the salines of the department of tbeJura, inFrance; 
Capo d’Istria, in Italy ; Anderton, Cheltenham, and Harrogate, in England. 
The salt springs of Ohio and other parts of the United States of America contain 


comparatively large amounts of bromine, and are only second in importance 
to the Stassfurt deposits as a commercial source of the element, practically 
the entire world’s supply ooming from these two sources. Bromine is found 
in small quantities in sea-water, thus Berglund 2 found an average of 0 06 per 
cent, of the element According to Terreil,® the Dead Sea contains 0-7093 
"per cent, of bromine at a depth #f 300 metres, and from 0-0176 to 0-4568 per 
cent. At the surfaoe ; and Freeenius 4 has found 0-2124 per cent, of bromine in 
Dead Sea water of specific gravity 1-1555. Marchand 6 found traces of 
bromine in many drinking waters, and even in rain water and melted snow. 
Marine animals and plants frequently contain the element ; thus, the ashes of 
the bladder wrack (Fucut vtticulonu) contain 0-682 per cent of bromine, and 
many marine worms, orusteoeana, and molluscs contain small amounts. It is 
an essential constituent of Tyrian purple, whioh was obtained from a species 


1 Itataaod, Oomft mi,, 1899, iag, tf. 

f BmJwd, Btr„ 1888 , O, 3888. 

tilWwtk-nMn/ HIM fa. 1 


mi., 1868, 6a, 1839. 

S Ou, in 0, Natorjirtk. Amh, 1918, p. 118. 
P%&, IM0.3I. «»»• 
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of purpura, or ‘‘dog whelk,” and is also found in sponges, in salted herrings, 
and in cod-liver oil. 

History. — This element was discovered in 1826 by Balard 1 in the mother 
liquors from the salines of Montpellier. He gave it its name on aooount of its 
powerful and irritating odour (jSpw/ios, a stench). It had already been 
observed by Joss, who, however, mistook it for selenium, and also by Liebig, 
who considered it to be A chloride of iodine. The earliest investigations of 
the element and its compounds were carried out by Balaftl, who was the first 
to obtain hydrogen bromide, hypobromous acid, and bromic aoid, and also by 
Serullas and Lowig. 

Preparation. — Bromine was first obtained commercially as a by-product 
from the salines of Kreuznach, Schonebeck, and other places, and also from 
the waters of the North Sea. It was afterwards obtained from kelp ashes 
(see p. 191), and from the salt springs of Ohio and Virginia. The mother 
liquors from the Stassfurt deposits first began to be used as a source of 
bromine in 1865, and at the present time they furnish by far the greater 
portion of the whole world’s production, America supplying moat of the 
remainder. The liberation of the bromine from these liquors is carried out 
in various ways which nearly all depend uptjh the displacement of the 
element by chlorine. The chlorine for this purpose may be generated within 
the mother liquor by means of hydrochlorio acid and manganese dioxide, and 
in the early days of tho industry this intermittent method was always used, 
although it involved the loss of time and material. The disadvantages of 
the method, however, have led to the introduction of various continuous 
processes in which the chlorine is prepared in a separate generator, or 
obtained compressed in steel cylinders, and passed into the liquor. 

Laboratory Methods. — Bromine is prepared in the laboratory by 
passing a stream of chlorine into liquors containing bromides until the 
yellow colour imparted to the liquid ceases to increase in intensity. The 
reaction with magnesium bromide, for example, takes place according to 
the equation:— 

MgBr, + Cl 3 = MgCl, + Br s . 

It is necessary to avoid using an excess of chlorine, as this would combine 
with the liberated bromine to form bromine chloride. The liquid is then 
shaken up with ether, chloroform, or carbon bisulphide, in order to dissolve 
out the bromine. On standing for a short time the two liquids separate into 
an aqueous layer and a brown solution of bromine in the organio solvent. 
The layers are separated, and aqueous potash is added to the bromine solution, 
when the colour at once disappears. The hfomine reacts with the potash to 
form a mixture of potassium bromide and brom&te, thus : — 

3Br 2 + 6K0H - 5KBr + KBrO, + 3H,0. 

The solution is then concentrated and distilled with sulphuric acid and 
manganese peroxide, when the bromine is liberated and distils over. 

It is also readily prepared by distilling potassium bromide with manganese 
dioxide and sulphuric acid in a tubulated retort and keeping the receiver cold 
by means of w*. J The reaction takes place according to the equation 

2KB r -f MnOj + '2 HyU), » MuSO, q- KjSO^ + 2HgO + Br,. 


> Belaid, Aim. Chin. Phyt., 182«, [iL], 36 , 877. 
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Some bromides, such as those of magnesium, aluminium, and hydroeen 
give np their bromine when heated with oxygen, thus J e ’ 

2MgBr 2 + 0 2 = 2MgO + 2Br 2 . 

Manufacture.— A modern apparatus for the extraction of bromine is 
shown in fig. 26. This consists of a tower T, filled with earthenware balls and 
connected by means of a wide pipe oa, to a tank W, which is provided ’with 
sandstone shelves. The hot mother liquor enters T through the sealed pipe 
mm, and is evenly distributed over the whole area, by means of a sandstone 
drum and perforated plate hh. In the tower the liquor is subjected to 



the action of a stream of chlorin^ which passes through the apparatus in the 
opposite direotion, coming from the chlorine still. The bromine is thus 
liberated according to the equation: — 

MgBr a + Clj - MgClj + Br s , 

and the liquor passes away through the pipe aa, into the tank W, which is 
always kept full up to the level of the pipe bb, and hence through the exit 
pipe. In passing through the tank W the partly spent liquor must flow over 
the shelves in the direotion of the arrows, in doing which it is subjected to 
he action of a current of steam at high pressure introduced through the pipe 
ai ?d all the bromine and chlorine dissolved in it are thus swept up, 
together with thelresh chlorine, into the tower T. The bromine vapour and 
aicess of chlorine le&vethe dower by means of the exit pipe dd, and pass into 
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aatonaware worm EE, where th* bromine is condensed to the liquid John. 
It is then collected in a tubulated bottle F. The ohlorine and uncondensed 
bromine finally pass into a vesefefjj containing iron turnings, which ire kept 
moist by means of a small strebmof water, where, they combine with the,iron 
to form the corresponding ypn itompounds. * 

The bromine thus obt&itStd usually contains from 1 to 4 per cent, of 
chlorine as bromine chiorfde. And also small quantities of iodine, cyanogen, 
bromoform, carbon tetra^romide, an^lead bromide. It is partially purified 
by redistill&tion, together with ferfodi, calcium or potassium bromide, which 
remove the chlorine. -The stills are usually either squar# sandstone troughs 
of about 1 cubic met$p capacity, or are made 
of stoneware. Sometimes chemical reagents are 
not employed for the purification, but the crude 
bromine is very slowly heated to 59’ C., and 
kept at this temperature for about forty hours. 
The first fractions collected contain nearly all 
the chlorine in the form of bromine chloride. 

Kubierschky has designed a simple and very 
efficient plant of a somewhat different type (see 
fig. 27). This consists of a tower lined with 
stoneware and divided into several super- 
imposed compartments, which are provided 
with perforated plates. The divisions between 
the compartments are water sealed, so that 
liquids can pass, but not gas. The mother 
liquor, which has been previously heateid, enters 
the tower at the top at A, and, in its descent, is 
met by the chlorine, which is introduced into 
the lower end and passes upwards through the 
tubes. These are so arranged that the gas 
enters each compartment at the upper end, 
then desoends, together with the hot mother 
liquor, and enters the vapour pipe leading into 
the next higher compartment, and so forth. 
Steam is introduced into the lower compart 
Fio. 27.— Kubienchky’t plant . ment, and follows the same oourse as the 
for bromine manufacture. chlorine. By this arrangement undercurrents, 
■y ■ which are certain to be formed when a direct 
upward current is used, are avoided. The bromine leaves the tower at B, 
and is condensed In an earthenware coil. It is then purified in the refining 
tower, in whioh it Sows downwards into a vessel containing boiling bromine. 
Most of the chlorine is driven off through the tower, and the purified bromine 
is syphoned off. * , 

, In some American porks the mother liquors, after the extraction of sodium 
cbloridv aso eencentrated and distilled with sulphuric acid and potassium 
ehlorabfjfr etoaeware retorts. Theliberated bromine is condensed in lead 
oonde8jfejjg:'®t>d purified by redistillation, m 

Electroljtfc Processes. — Many electrolytic methods of obtaining 
bromine from toapn containing bromides have been introduced bjr J&pfoer, 
Nahnaen, Wtnsdm, Koaeuth, and otbentbni theif-naahas not become 
jmenl, The .Bauds are placed is fertAhed *ftb . carbon 

«d *» eufreot pased tbii^ W^.isrtain mt#, , , Swept « 
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Kdfeuth’s process, diaphragms are used in order to avoid secondary reactions 
The liberated bromine remains in solution in the liquid, and is subsequently 
separated by distillation and puribed. ' 1 

Purification.— Conjmqrcial bromine is . not pure. It may contain 
chlorine, todine, bromides of chlorine and iodine, and other impurities. There 
are several methods of getting rid of sbme or all of these impurities. Piria 1 
adds baryta water to the .crude bromine ttntiljihe latter is completely de- 
colorised. The solution thus Obtained is evaporated to dryness and calcined, 
in order to destroy any organic matter'kid to convert the oxygenated com- 
pounds into the coi^bsponding chlorides, bromides, andjodides. The calcined 
mass is then dissoked in water, treated with sufficient bromine to displace 
the iodine from the iodides, evaporated to dryness, and again calcined in order 
to drive off the liberated, iodine and excess of bromine. The mass is then 
treated with alcohol, which dissolves up the barium bromide and leaves the 
barium chloride behind; Thle alcoholic solution is filtered, the alcohol evapor- 
ated off, and the barium bromide decomposed by distilling with sulphuric acid 
and manganese dioxide.! The liberated bromine is collected in a Cool receive* 
In Stop’ method J ,for obtaining pure bromine for the determination of the 
atomic weight of the element,' bromine water fa added to one-quarter of an 
aqueous solution of potassium bromide until the iodine which separates 
out is redissolved and a cleat orange-coloured solution is obtained. The 
remaining three-quarters of the potassium bromide solution is then added, 
and the mixture repeatedly shaken up with pure carbon bisulphide. The 
aqueous solution is heated, in order to drive off all traces of carbon bisulphide, 
and the potassium bromide oxidised to potassium bromate by means of 
chlorine in presence of an aqueous solution of pure potassium hydroxide. The 
potassium bromate thus obtained is purified by repeated crystallisation and 
a portion reconverted to the bromide. A mixture of the two salts in the 
proportion of fi molecules of potassium bromide to 1 of bromate is then 
decomposed by means of pure sulphuric acid, and a part of the bromine thus 
obtained is digested with milk of lime and aqueous ammonia in order to form 
ah aqueous solution of calcium bromide. This solution is saturated with 


another portion of the bromine, and water added. The precipitated bromine 
is. separated, treated with pure dry calcium bromide, then left in contact 
with pure barium oxide for twelve hours and finally poured off and distilled. 

Ramsay and Ypung * digest the ornde bromine with powdered potassium 
bromide and distil the mixture. This method only gets rid of the chlorine, 
which is, however, the prinoipal impurity. " 

Another method due to Stas * and used by van der Plaats is as follows : 
The bromine is shaken *up with distilled water for three hours and then 
separated by ineans of a separating funnel, It is then distilled from an 
aqueous solution of potassium bromide and a little sine oxide, and collected 
under water, again distilled, then left standing over phosphorus pentoiide, 
and finally distilled. This method removes chlorine and iodine, but not 
organio matter.* 


‘ Hria, /. Ohm. AM,, 183ft, CU.], 4 , 85. • , , „„ . 

Sts* BuU. Aut^toy. Bela., 1840, fill 10, MS ; Men, Acad, Boy. Belg., 1866, 35, 8. 

tnd Madfe/fr Ante Ohm. Sx.,M7, V), 689) qa>e preparation of 

‘ SiSSf °] f 8 

T , , _ jjjri, 41 90 ; van der Plaats, Rec. trav. dim., 

188, > A 8 l Braonir jtjgjjgBrull W * Soott, Tmn». Ohm. Soc., 1913, 103 , 847. 

' 10 
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Soott 1 prepares pure bromine by fusing dry, 
previously fused potassium dichromate, allowing w ww, wp «m! 

cold fused mass and treating, with cold dilute sulphuric acid (460 c.e. of 
concentrated HjSO. to 700 o.c. of water), to which a little potassium perman- 
ganate has been added. The bromine liberated on warming is then dissolved 
in an aqueous solution of pure potassium bromide and distilled. The pure 
potassium bromide for this -preparation is obtained by boiling a solution of 
1500 grams of the salt in an equal weight #water with a few crystals of 
potassium metabisulphite and about 5 c.e. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
adding 100 c.c. of saturated bromine water to the solution and distilling off 
the bromine. More bromine water is then added and again distilled off, 
after which the solution is neutralised with potassium carbonate and evapor- 
ated to dryness. By this method Scott claims to get rid of iodine either in 
the form of iodide or iodate.* 




Properties.— Bromine is the pnly element, with the eioeption of 
mercury, which is liquid at ordinary temperatures. It is a heavy, mobile, 
volatile liquid, with a very unpleasant, irritating odour. The vapours attack 
the eyes and mucous membrane, and, when, dropped upon the skin, the 
liquid produces a sore which heals with difficulty. It acts as a violent 
irritant poison when taken internally. The liquid is so dark in colour that 
it appears to be nearly black and quite opaque, except in extremely thin 
layers, when it is seen to be dark reddish-brown by reflected light, and 
hyacinth-red by transmitted light. The colour of the element becomes 
markedly paler as thedtfmperature is lowered ; thus, it is nearly black at 0* C., 
becomes mneh lighter at - 20", and ia a light reddish-yellow at - BOV 
According to Andrews, strongly heated liquid brominB transmits much less 
light than at ordinary temperatures. 

According to Thorpe, 4 the density of the liquid is 3-18828 at 0-* C., and 

2 98218 at the boiling-point. Ramsay 5 obtained the value 2*9483 at the 
boiling-point. More reoently, Andrews and Carlton* have obtained the 
values 3-11932 at 20°, 3-10227 at 25°, and 3-08479 at 30* C. Pure bromine 
solidifies at about -7* to -7 - 5°, The earlier investigators found very 
variable values ranging from - 25’ to - 7'5* C., the low values being due 
to the presence of impurities, chiefly chlorine, in the bromine. According 
to Philipp, 7 bromine solidifies at - 7'2* to - 7-3° C., bnt if it contains from 

3 to 4 per cent, of chlorine it still remains liquid at -15*, whilst the 
presence of 2 per cent, of iodine does not appreciably raise the f reeiing-point. 
Solid bromine forms a crystalline mass, which is variously described as steel- 
grey, reddish-brown, and graphite-liks hr colour. It becomes colourless at 
-252-2" C. Anrtowski* has obtained it in the form of slender, dark, carmine- 
red needles, by cooling a concentrated solution of bromine in carbon bhwjpbidf' 

similar to 
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cryStalija* chlorine, but all the properties . are more pronounced. The 
wlidoh may be regarded as isopiorphofis with chlorine and iodine^ 
belong to the orthorhombic system and are strongly pleochroic. The 
melting- point is —7*32° (Regnault 1 ); between -7'0* an d - 7*45° (Ramsay 
and Young) J - 7'3* (ran der Plaats 2 ), (Meeruin Terwogt 8 ) ; - 7-2 (Weber). 4 
The boiling r point is 63' C. (Pierre®); 58' under 760 mm. pressure 
(Andrews 8 ); 58'6* under 760 mm. phtmre (tandolt 7 ); 59'27“ (Thorpe); 
6305’ (ran der Plants 2 ) ; 63* (Jahn);- 57-65* under 749-8 mm. pressure for 
bromine dried over concentrated sulphuric acid, and 58-85° under 755-8 mm. 
pressure for bromine dried over phosphorus pentoxide (Ramsay and Young) ; 
58-7“ under 771'2 mm. pressure (Meerum Terwogt 8 ); 59-0” under a pressure 
of 773"8 mm. (Eggink 8 ) ; 58'9 under 760 mm. (Perman and Atkinson). 9 

The vapour is orange-red in colour. According to Andrews, 18 if a sealed 
tube, which is half filled with liquid bromine and half with bromine vapour, 
be gradually heated to a temperature above the critical point, the whole of 
the bromine becomes opaque, and the tube appears to be filled with a dark 
red opaque resin. 

Meyer and Ziiblin 11 found that the density of pure bromine vapour, 
prepared by the decomposition of platinum bromide, ranged between 3 64 
and 3-78 at about 1570* C. The formula Br s requires a density of 5-515 
(air = 1) j and Crafts 12 found that the vapour of bromine was slightly 
dissociated at" 1200* C. Perman and Atkinson find that under a pressure of 
one atmosphere the dissociation Br s ^2Br is perceptible at 750“ C., and 
reaohes 6'3 per cent, at IQ50V According to Jahn, 13s the vapour density of 
bromine at about the boiling-point is greater than the value corresponding 
to the moleoule Brj, and omy attains this value at 228* C. The values 
obtained by this investigator at temperatures between 102-6“ and 227"92* 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


TABLE OF VAPOUR DENSITIES OF BROMINE. 


Temperature, 

•a 

Yapour Density 
(Calculated), 

Vapour Density 
(Found). Air=l. 

162-6 

5-7122 

5-7280 

131-92 

6-6673 

5-6400 

175’58 

5-6005 

5-6040 

IliKiEEilSl 

5-5473 

5-5460 

. 227*92 

>;■ j':.’ 

5-5204 

5-5243 


‘ RegnmfcdA m*. tip., 18ft, [ui), *, 274, , 

8 ran <te HM*.g^WaR «W»., 1886, t U. ' , ‘ v 
* Terwtp, Z*im. «*sty, (Hum., 1W, 47 , 208. 

ii * # ; fem * n ^ ,SM <r '' 
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Laager aad V. Meyer 1 found that the vapour density is normal even 
at ordinary temperatures, if the vapour be diluted with about ten times its 
volume of air. . 

Liquid bromine consists essentially of diatomic molecules, but there is & 
slight association into larger molecules, as has been shown by surface tension 
methods and by the application of Trouton's Law. 2 * * * 

The vapour pressures at temperatures between - 1712° and 56'0" C., as 
found by Ramsay and Young,* are as follows : — 


TABLE OF VAPOUR PRESSURES OF BROMINE. 


Temperature, 

Pressure, 

mm. 

Temperature, 

Pressure, 

mm. 

Temperature, 

Pressure, 

mm 

Solid 
-1712 * 

Bromine 

18*9 

+ 6*38 

91*7 

+ 38-61 

376-75 

- 12*74 

28*1 

14*30 

18805 

41*86 

418-6 

- 12-70 

27-66 

20-96 

181-26 

45 5 

478-2 

- 10-36 

34-86 

22-20 

18976 

48-7 

640-5 

Liquid 
- 6*39 

Bromine 

47 05 

26-72 

220*25 

50-2 • 

667 3 

- 4-79 

61-0 

28*80 

250-56 

54-1 

636-1 

- 2 02 

68-0 

32-70 

293-4 

66-0 

689-0 

0-86 
+ 2-78 

68-2 

76-75 

34-68 

36-98 

3218 

350-25 




The values at temperatures above 38'62* were taken with a different 
thermometer trom the rent and belong to a different series ol observations. 
Cuthbertaon and (Mrs) Cuthbertaon * have measured the vapour pressure ol 
solid bromine down to - 80° C. by an optical method, and find irregularities 
at the melting-point, with slowly rising or lulling temperature, whioh appear 
to indicate that super heating and super-cooling take place. 

The specific heat of solid bromine between - 10 and - 77 '75° C. is 
0 08432, and that of the liquid between +13' and +45* is 0'1071 
(Andrews). 6 The specific heat of the vapour at constant pressure is 005501, 
and at constant volume 004257 (Stacker 6 ). The latent heat of fusion is 
161 85 calories (Regnault 7 ) and the heat of volatilisation 45-6 calories 
at the boiling-point. 8 * The critical temperature is 302'2* C. (Nadejdin*). 
The viscosity of bromine vapour is 1 -869 x 10 -8 in absolute C.G.S. units 
at 98‘7* 0. (Rankine 10 ). 


1 Linger and Meyer, Set., 1882, 15 , 2789. 

* Miee Aston end Betnesy, Trine. Ohm. Sot., 1891, 65 , 167 ; Walden, Ztttxh. 
pkytikal. Ohm, 1908, 65 , 119; 1909, 66 , 885; 1910, 70 , 681. See voL i. p, 167. 

* Ramsay and Young, Tnme, Ohm.' See., 1886, 40 , 168. 

1 Cnthberteon and (Mn) Cuthbertaon, Proe. Boy. See., 1911, A, 8$, 806. 

* Andrew*, See., 1848, I, 27 ; Fogg. Amain, 1848, 75 , MI. tot 

other meenuementesee Bert**, Art*. Ckim. Phyt., 1849, [ill.], 36, 268. 

• Streeker, fPudt Amite*, 1881, U 20 ; 1882, IT, 86 . 

7 Begnault, i»|r* M 1849, [ill 1 a 6 , 278. 

• See Andrews, lee. Otl. 1 Berthelot and Ogfer, Ann. CUm. Pkgt. ,1888, [r.], JO, 410. 

• Jfedejdln, Wiei. Atmalen, BeOL, 18MU 721, 

“ Rankine, Pnc. toy. Sgt, 1912, A, 86, 161 
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Beckmann 1 has mads cryoscopic and Sbullioscopic determinations of the 
molecular weights of various substances' in bromine. By either method the 
molecular weight of aluminium bromide corresponds with the formula 
Al a Br e . The molecular weights of stannic bromide, antimony penta- 
bromuie, and arsenic tribromide in boiling bromide correspond .with the 
formulas SnBr,, SbBr s , and AsBr s . 

According to Balard, bromine is not a conductor of electricity, and this 
result has been confirmed by De la Bive and also by Solly. 'An aqueous 
solution of the element, however, is an electrolyte (see p. 152). Bruner 
and Galecki 1 2 * have carried out a series of conductivity experiments with 
solutions of bromine in nitrobenzene. When the latter is perfectly dry, the 
solution is a non-conductor, but if the nitrobenzene be moist, conduction 
takes place. Bruner and Sahbill" have investigated the effects of adding 
various oxides to the solution, and have shown that the addition of water is 
not entirely responsible for the conductivity of bromine in nitrobenzene. 
They suggest that the changes in conductivity are due to the formation of 
conducting additive compounds and the absorption of these by the added 
oxides. Bruner and Bekier 4 have in a similar manner studied the con- 
ductivity of solutions of bromine in liquid sulphur dioxide, and find that 
when the latter is quite dry the solution does not conduct electricity, but in 
the presonce of moist air it becomes a conductor. The conduction is about 
a hundred times smaller than that found by Walden. According to Faraday, 
the vapour of bromine is diamagnetic in air. 5 * 

The index of refraotion of bromine is 1626 at 12’ C. for the line A 
(Gladstone"); T571 at 13* for the red (Bleekrode 7 ). Riviere 8 has obtained 
the values shown in the accompanying table. 

TABLE OF REFRACTIVE INDICES OF BROMINE. 


Line. 

Wave Length 
MM* 

Refractive Index. 

10 * 

16° 

20° 

25’ 

22 

790’9 

1-6868. 

1-6827 

1*6280 

1-6226 

23 (Line A) 

758-6 

1 6394 

1-6352 

1 -6305 

1-6250 

24 

729-0 

1 -6422 

1-6879 

1 -6330 

1-6276 

25 

701-7 

1-6168 

1-6408 

1-6358 

1-6304 

26 

676-6 

1 -6486 

1-6439 

1-6389 

1 -6335 

Lithium line 

670-8 

1 -6496 

1-6447 

1-6897 

1-6343 

27 

658-2 

1-6620 

1-6742 

1 *6422 

1*6365 

28 

631-6 

1-6557 



I -6401 

29 

61T4 

1-6598 



1-6438 

80 

692-6 




1-6475 

lineD 

639-0 



1-6548 

1-6488 


1 Beckmann, Zrtttch. <mrj. CAm,, 1808, 51 , 96 ; Zeiixh. piysiM. Chen., 1903, 

46 , 858. * Bruner and Galecki, ZtiltcK. physical. Ohm., 1913, 84 , 513. 

1 Brunet and SahbUl, ZtUtck fhytiiai Ohm., 1913, 84 , 558. 

‘ Bruner and Bekier, ZticA. phyM. Ohm., 1918, 84 , 570. < 

‘ Faraday, Phil. Uag., 1847, [lii.j, 3 !, 401. • Gladstone, PHI. Prow., 1870, 160 , 9. 

! Bleekrode, flw. Ac,, 1884, 37, 889 ; Ste. (ran. ehim., 1886 , 4 , 77. 

• Hivttre, dtmet. re*., 1900, in, 671, For other measurements see Martens, Bit. 

^ pkftm. Oa., 1909, 4 , 188 1 Fricks, Am Pipit, 1005, fif.l 16 , 865. 
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The above numbers show that the dispersive power of bromine is very 
considerable. Thus, at 20* C. it is 0'037 between the lines A and D-whiist 
that ef carbon bisulphide is only 0030. Gladstone 1 has shown that the 
dispersion equivalent of bromine in solution in the di-iodides of the olefines is 
1-22, but tb»t it is less than this in a solution of ethyl bromide. Acejrrdmg 
to Maacart, 7 the rafeactive index of bromine vapour is 3-85. Cutjiberteon and 
(Mrs) Cuthbertson ! have shown that the rsfr&etivity of bromine vapour for 
light of wavMength 6438 is (M)01157. i 

The emission spectrum of bromine has been investigated by Piuckar and 
Hittorf, 4 Salet, 5 and others. That obtained by means of the electrio apart 
presents a huge number of lines, not one of which coincides with any of those 
given by chlorine. .Salet also observed that when the vapour of bromine is 
heated to redness it gives a c^rtinuous spectrum, like that produced by an 
incandescent solid. Chautard® has |Jiown that the emission spectrum of 
bromine obtained by means of the electric spark increases in brightness when 
submitted to the action of an electro magnet ; it also develops a number of 
fine briUiant.lines, particularly in the green'*part of the spectrum. Wood 7 
has shown that bromine vapour may be made to fluoresce when subjected to 
sunlight, when the containing tube is oooled by means of Boiid carbon di- 
oxide. The absorption spectrum of the vapour was first described by Miller 8 
in 1833. It consists of a large number of bands, which do not correspond 
with the lines of the emission spectrum.. According to Hasseihcrg, 9 there 
is a partial extinction of the violet part of the spectrum, and a con- 
siderable number of very fine lines in the yellow and orange. Rosooe and 
Thorpe 10 obtained and compared the absorption spectra of bromine vapour 
and of iodine monochloride by causing the rays from a lime light to pass 
through a long narrow glass tube, containing the vapour, and heated by 
means of a flame, before falling on the slit, lie spectrum of bromine thus 
obtained consisted of a large number of bands, each of which was made up 
of a group of fine lines. These bands were more numerous and more intense 
in the yellow and green part of the Bpeetrum than in the red. They 
extended from X = 6801'5 in the red to A = 5244'1 in the green, but beyond 
these limits the general absorption was too great to allow of any bands being 
seen. The spectrum obtained differed somewhat according to whether the 
vapour was at the ordinary temperature or heated ; in the former oase tbe 
bands only extended from A = 6101*4 in the red to A = 5483'2 in the green. 
Although the vapour of iodine monochloride has nearly the same molecular 
weight as that of bromine, and the colour of the vapour is almost identical, 
the absorption spectrum is not quite ihe same. Out of sixty-six lines which 
were mapped out in each spectrum, only two were actually coincident. Liveing 
ap4 Dewar" have shown that the vapour in thin layers absorbs light as far as 
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A -3820, S6d i» completely transparent above this. Aa the thickness of the 
layer iheteaaes, the absorption gradually extends to A =3350, and there is a 
simultaneous gradual increase of general absorption at the more refrangible 
end of the spectrum, beginning at about A=2500, the vapour remaining 
transparent to that part of the spectrum between A = 3350 and A =2500. 
According truths same authors, a very thin film of liqunbbromine between 
two quartz plates is transparent to that part of the spectrum between 
A =3650 and A = 3400, and gradually becomes less transparent beyond 
these points until the absorption becomes complete. The transparency 
of the liquid film ends on the more refrangible side just where that of 
the vapour begins. Wood 1 has shown that the absorption Bpectrum 
of bromine contains an enormous number of lines, many of which are 
coincident with lines in the corresponding spectrum of iodine. According to 
Ribaud, 3 all the absorption rays of bropine exhibit magnetic rotatory polar- 
isation when a suitable vapour pressure is chosen, the appearance of the 
magnetic rotation spectrum completely changing when the pressure is altered. 
The same investigator has alfto measured the coefficient of absorption of 
bromine vapour under various pressures in ultraviolet light, and finds that 
the index of extinction is proportional to the pressure. He considers that the 
kinetic theory of absorption accounts for the facts observed with fine lines, 
but not for the broad bands. Plotnikoff 3 has investigated the extinction 
coefficient of solutions of bromine in water, benzene, chloroform, and carbon 
tetrachloride, for four lines of the meroury speotrum. The absorption follows 
beer’s law, and the bromine spectrum in the visible region appears to con- 
sist of two superposed absorption bands. The same investigator has also 
shown that bromine, like iodine, is most sensitive to the blue region of the 
spectrum. 

Bromine is less soluble in water than chlorine. Its solubility at different 
temperatures, as found by Winkler, 1 is shown in the accompanying table. 


TABLE OF SOLUBILITY OF BROMINE IN WATER. 


Temperature, 

Weight of Water 
which will dissolve 

1 Oram of Bromine. 

Weight of Bromine 
dissolved in 

100 Grams of Water. 

000 

2400 

4-167 

10-34 

26-74 

3-740 

19-96 

27-94 

3-578 

$ 0-17 - 

2910 

3-437 

40 03 

29-02 

3-446 ‘ 

49-85 

28*39 

3-522 


Accordinf to Winkler, liquid bromine itself is insoluble in water, but the 
vapour dissolves according to Head’s law, as shown in the accompanying 
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TABLE OF THE COEFFICIENT OF ABSORPTION OF BROMINE 
VAPOUR IN WATER. 


Temperature, 

0. 

Pressure, 

mm. 

Coefficient of 
Absorption. 


56-13 

60-53 

9-94 

89-16 

* 35-22 


138- 9 

20'87 


179-12 

13-65 

■ 

229-26 

9-22 


274-53 

6-50 

6004 

314-46 

4-84 

69-98 

154-54 

3-82 

80-22 

396 - 74 

2-94 


Bray and Connolly 1 have determined the solubility of bromine in water and 
the conductivity of the solution at 25* C., and find that 021 gram-mole- 
cule of bromine is dissolved per litre. Part of the dissolved bromine 
interacts with the water to form hyprobromous and hydrobromic acids, the 
hydrolysis constant being : — 

(H+)(Br-)(HBrO)/(Br 2 ) = 5-2 + 10' 1 . 

A saturated solution of bromine in water at ordinary temperatures haB a 
density of 1 '023. According to Berthelot, 2 * bromine is more soluble in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid than in pure water, 100 c.c. of the concen- 
trated acid dissolves 36 4 grammes of the element at 12* C. It is probable 
that in this case the bromine combines with the hydrochloric acid to form a 
hydrogen chlorobromide, such as HCl.Brj. Aqueous solutions of the chlorides 
of barium and strontium also dissolve more*bromine than pure water. The 
element dissolves in all proportions in carbon bisulphide, and is also readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, acetic acid, liquid sulphur dioxide, etc. 
The solutions in alcohol and ether are soon decomposed. It is absorbed by 
wood charcoal, which can take up six or seven times its weight of bromine, the 
temperature rising more than 30°, 8 and in smaller amounts, by sugar charcoal 
and soot previously heated to redness. 4 The heat of dissolution of 1 gram 
atom of bromine in different solvents, as found by Pickering, 8 is shown in 
the following table. . : . 


TABLE OF HEAT OF SOLUTION OF BROMINE IN 
VARIOUS SOLVENTS. 


Solvent. 

Calories. 

Water 

. - 754 

Chloroform. . 

. - 323 

Carbon tetrachloride . 

. . - 265 

Carbon bisulphide . 

. . - 7 


. +1090 


1 Bray and Coni,, 

‘ OompL ftmt., 1885,100,781. 

i I8M.ta.V4S, ML 

‘PiSkwutg, ftw. Chm.SK., 18&*g|t 


f Afff. Cfc«*._8oe., p U8L 


mi., 4171,77,781. 
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According to Thomsen, the heat of dissolution of 1 grain -molecule of 
bromine in water ia 1080 calories. 

The saturated aqueous solution, which is known as bromine water> is 
orange-red in colour. It bleaches organic colouring matters, and loses 
bromine when in contact with air. The solution is permanent in .the dark, 
but when exposed to sunlight it is decomposed with the formation of 
hydrogen bromide, whiol% dissolves in the liquid, and the evolution of free 
oxygen, thus 

2Br 2 + 2H 2 0 = 4HBr + 0 2 . 

It is used as au oxidising agent in analysis, When a mixture of bromine 
and a little water is cooled to 0 C., a solid hydrate of bromine of the composi- 
tion Br 2 + IOHjO crystallises out in hyacinth - red octahedral The same 
hydrate can also be obtained by passing bromine vapour through a tube 
moistened with water at + 4 C. This hydrate undergoes decomposition into 
bromine and water at 15”. According to Bakhuis Roozeboom, 5 bromine 
hydrate has a density of 1-4.9, and the density of the liquid which can exist 
in contact with it at 0“ is 1-018. The vapour tension of liquid bromine 
saturated with water at different temperatures is shown in the following table. 


TABLE OF VAPOUR TENSION OF LIQUID BROMINE 
SATURATED WITH WATER. 


Temperature. 

Vapour 

Tension. 

Temperature. 

Vapour 

Tension. 

*C. 

mm. 

•c. 

mm. 

200 

76 

6-95 

96 

3-95 

83 

7-95 

101 

4-95 

88* 

12-50 

124 

5-95 

92 

15-90 

146 


The dissociation pressure of the hydrate is shown in the table below. 


TABLE OF DISSOCIATION PRESSURE OF BROMINE HYDRATE. 


Temperature. 

Dissociation 

Pressure. 

Temperature. 

Dissociation 

Pressure. 

•0. 

mm. 

*c. 

mm. 

0-4 

50-5 

5-0 

81-0 

2-0 

57-0 

5-5 

. 85 : 0 

3-0 

63-6 

5-9 

89-5 

4-1 

73-0 

6-2 

93-0 


The critical temperature for the dissociation of the hydrate in a closed vessel 
is 6-2* C., and above this temperature the hydrate cannott6BSt. s At - 0-3* C., 

dtmiUm, 1$», id, 876 . 

_ Hoonboom, Rec, Irav. cAwn., 1884, 3 , 78. 

.JrSfMfwBaNiloom, Etc. Irav. Mm., 1886, 4. 66; 1866, 5, 880 . 
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phases, ioe. hydrate, satan te<i solution, and vapour, can? exist 
43 mm.). ' _ ' 

- gdily dissolves in sulphur dioxide, forming an orange-cotoured 
does cot loss its colour when exposed to sunlight. 1 It is also 
in disulphide, from which it may be orystallised out at - M* C. 
wn crystals. 5 

Bromine strongly resembles chlorine both in its general properties and in 
those of its compounds. Thus it combines directly wifcb'metala to form 
bromides which are very similar to the corresponding ohloridea. The com- 
bination, however, takes place with less energy than in the case of chlorine, 
and the latter element displaces bromine from metallio bromides and hydrogen 
bromide ; in the case of potassium, for example, according to the equation 

2 Or + Cl 2 =» 2KC1 + Brj. 

Ou the other hand, bromine liberates iodine from metallio iodides and 
hydrogen iodide, thnB : — 

, 2HI + Br„ = 2HBr + L. 


Bromine does not combine direotly with oxygen or nitrogen, and 
apparently not with carbon. It does not combine in the cold with hydrogen, 
but combination takes {dace, with the formation of hydrogen bromide, when a 
mixture of hydrogen' and bromine vapour is passed through a tube heated 
to redness, or when" the mixture is ignited. When phosphorus is brought 
into contact with Kqmtf bromine it detonates, and, when placed in bromine 
vapour, it takes fire with the formation of bromides of phosphorus. Powdered 
arsenic and antimony bum when dropped upon liquid bromine, forming the 
corresponding bromides. Potassium detonates violently when brought into 
contact with liquid bromine, but no action takes place .between perfectly dry 
bromine and sodium, even when kept in contact for several years, or when 
the two substances are heated together to 200“ C.* The addition of a drop 
of water, however, quickly brings about combination, even at ordinary 
temperatures. Magnesium, iron, and copper are also unattacked at ordinary 
temperatures by dry bromine, but are converted into the corresponding 
bromides at a red heat. Gautier and Charpy 4 kept magnesium wire in 
contact with dry bromine for five yean Without observing any alteration 
whatever of the metallio surface. The reaction between aluminium is at first 


slow, but the metal gradually becomes heated, and the reaction becomes so 
vigorous that it fuses and takes fire. When magnesium or aluminium is 
placed in bromine water, hydrogen is evolved and an oxy bromide of the metal 
is obtained. Zinc, iron, and oopperdo not behave in a similar manner, but 
slowly .dissolve- in the solution, without any evolution of gas. Even in the 

I 1 ■■ • « . !lL » * 11 4 ; J -- fi 
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Cross sod Biggin 1 found that the ©lenient decomposed water in the presence 
of lead acetate, forming lead bromide and lead peroxide, 
shown that hydrogen peroxide reacts with bromine to form kydretoeq:Witoide 
and free oxygen, according to the equation 

- H„0 2 + Be, = 2HBr + 0 2 . 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, with or without the presence of water, react* with 
the element to form hydrogen bromide and free sulphur, and the latter may 
combine with the excess of bromine to form sulphur bromide . 3 The reaction 
is exothermic, thus: — 



Btj + H jS = 2HBr + S + 1 2500 calories. 

Ammonia reaots with the formation of ammonium and nitrogen bromides. 
According to Browne and Sbetterly,® when free bromine is allowed to act upon 
hydrazine sulphate in alkaline solution, traces of hydrazoic acid are formed, but 
not in acid solution. Nitric oxide is oxidised 'to the higher oxides of nitrogen 
when the gas is passed into liquid bromine cooled to below 0“ C. Xrctzschmar 5 
has shown that when bromine is added to a cold dilute solution of alkali 
hydroxide the corresponding hypobromite is first formed, and this is afterwards 
converted into a mixture of bromide and bromate. The change takes place 
slowly in cold dilute solutions, but rapidly in concentrated solutions, or on 
heating. Many metallic oxides are decomposed by bromine, yielding the 
corresponding bromides and free oxygen. ThiB reaction takes place at 
ordinary temperatures in the case of silver oxide, and at red heat in the case 
of the oxides of the alkaline earth metals. According to Wilks,® when 
slaked lime is treated with a solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride a 
brown product is obtained. With weak solutions of bromine, absorption 
products are apparently formed, but with concentrated solutions the product 
appears to be a true oompound. The colour of the product increases until 
constant composition is attained. As in the corresponding case of bleaching 
powder, the equilibrium conoontration of bromine is much lower when dry 
slaked lime is used. Spiller 7 has shown that on adding bromine water to an 
excess of an aqueous solution of silver nitrate, Bilver bromide and hypo- 
bromous acid are obtained, and this result has been confirmed by Senderens . 8 
Bromine reacts with ethyl alcohol at 26° C., with the formation of ethyl 
acetate and hydrogen bromide, according to the equation : — 


2C,H,.0H + 2 Br s =CH s .COOC j H 5 + 4HBr. 

At higher temperatures the reaotion becomes very energetic, with the forma 
tion of a large number of produota. Bromine decomposes oxalic acid and 
oxalates with the evolution of oarbon dioxide, According to Richards end 
Newsome,* the* re*etion is oomplete, and takes place in the cold, but more 
rapidly at Sigh ^^npwatures. The velocity of the reaction increases as the 
concentration ofthe oxalic aoid rises, until the latter reaches about 3 per Cent., 

Alt, 35 , 2 < 9 . 


jvB. 

- - si 

- » Senderens, CmpLmd., 1887, 104 , 175. 

0*1. Ohm ,, 1*02, 41, 544 l „ 
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after which the velocity decreases. The velocity iB decreased by the addition 
of acids, especially hydrobromie, and increased by neutral salts and alkalies. 
The main action appears to be : — 

C s O 4 " + Br 3 ^2C0 a + 2Br', 

but secondary reactions also take place. Bromine also destroys wood, cork, 
and other organic substances, Btaining them yellow, colours starch paste 
orange-yellow, and destroys the colour of litmus and indigo solutions. 

Bromine is largely used either in the free state or as bromideB, in 
medicine, in the coal-tar dye industry, and in photography. It is also used 
as an oxidising agent in the manufacture of prussian blue, potassium perman- 
ganate, eto ; in analytic and synthetic chemistry and as a disinfectant. For 
the last purpose it is frequently used in the form known as Bromnm lolidi- 
ficatum , which consists of sticks made of a mixture of kieselguhr, molasses, 
etc., which are dried, baked, and saturated with liquid bromine. They 
contain about 75 per cent, of their weight of bromine. 

Atomic 'Weight. —The earlier investigators all obtained values which 
were too low, chiefly on account of the presence of chlorine in the samples 
chosen. Thus Balard 1 obtained the value 74'7 by converting potassium 
bromide into potassium sulphate, and the value 75*3 by reducing silver 
bromide to metallic silver by means of zinc. Liebig 2 obtained the value 
75-2 by the conversion of potassium bromide into silver bromide, and Lowig 
obtained the value 75 76. 

Berzelius, 8 "who was the first to obtain an approximately correct value, 
converted silver bromide into silver chloride by means of chlorine under the 
influence of heat, and obtained the number 79*36. Marignao 4 obtained the 
value 79*77 (H = l) by the conversion of potassium bromate into potassium 
bromide by means of heat, and 79*75 (H = 1) by adding potassium bromide 
to a solution of silver nitrate, containing a known weight of silver, until all 
the latter was precipitated as silver bromide. Dumas, 8 using Berzelius’ 
method, obtained the numbers 8013, 80*02, and 79*95 in three determina- 
tions. Stas obtained the mean value 79*951 (0 = 16, Ag = 107*93, Cl = 35*457) 
by combining the numbers obtained by similar methods to those used by 
Marignac, with the results of two determinations made by means of the 
reduction of silver bromate into silver bromide, and four syntheses of silver 
bromide from its constituent elements. The syntheses of silver bromide by 
Stas and Marignac correspond to the values 79*914 and 79*919 respectively 
for the atomic weight of bromine when the modern values Ag- 107*88 and 
Cl* 35*457 are adopted as the basis of calculation. Baxter 8 has determined 
the ratio Ag'^AgBr by dissolving a known weight of silver in nitric acid 
and precipitating by means of ammonium bromide, thus obtaining the mean 
value 79*916; and the ratio AgBr : AgCl by converting a known weight of 
silver bipwjde into silver chloride by passing chlorine over the heated 
bromide, thug obtaining the value 79*916 (Cl* 35*473). Goldbaum 7 has 
determined the atomic weight by means of the electrolysis of a solution of 

>^.. r . — — - 

> Balard, PM., 1928, [it], 3 a, 887. 

* Liebig, ScXwMja't J. Ohm. PKyi., 1828, 48 , 108. 

> BeraeW, Pom. 1828, 14 . MS. 

4 Merignec, mL Urtv. di Qenm, 1848 , 46 887. 

• Dumas, A<*.>CkU.phfr. t im, [iii- ]. «, 162. 
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sodium bromide, using a rotating silver-plated platinum gauze anode and a 
mercury cathode, the value found was 79-927 + 0-0014 (Na= 23-00). By 
the direct synthesis .op hydrogen bromide, Weber 1 has obtained the value 
79-911 (H = 1-00762)'?' The International Atomic Weights Commission (1915) 
have adopted the value 79-92 for the atomic weight of bromine. 

Valency. — Bromine usually behaves as a monovalent element, as in the 
compounds AgBr, KBr, HBr, CaBr„ BrCl, etc., but it is also capable of 
behaving as a tri-, penta-, or hepta-valent element. 


Bromine and Hydrogen. 

HYDROBROMIC ACID. 

{Hydrogen Bromide.) 

Formula, HBr. Molecular weight =80 ‘97. 

Occurrence.— Hydrogen bromide has been found in volcanic gases by 
Matteucci (see p. 141). ■ 

Formation and Preparation. — Bromine resembles chlorine in forming 
only one definite compound with hydrogen. This contains one atom of 
each of the constituent elements in the molecule, but the combination 
cannot be brought about in the cold under the influence of sunlight, as in 
the case of chlorine. When, however, a mixture of hydrogen and bromine 
vapour is passed over finely divided metallic platinum, or pieces of charcoal, in 
a red-hot tube, the elements combine with the formation of gaseous hydrogen 
bromide.® According to Corenwinder, 8 the combination is more readily 
brought about by passing Jhe gaseous mixture over moderately heated 
spongy platinum If the mixture be ignited, it burns with a moderately 
luminous, brassy-yellow flame, and gives off dense fumes of hydrogen bromide. 
Although sunlight alone will not effect the combination of bromine and 
hydrogen, it appears to have a considerable influence upon the temperature 
at which the combination can be brought about. Thus, Kastle and Beatty 4 
have shown that although hydrogen and bromine do not combine in the dark 
at 190" C., the combination is nearly complete at this temperature in the 
light, the amount of hydrogen bromide formed being proportional to the 
time of exposure to the light. Even at 100" a small amount of hydrogen 
bromide is produced in the light. According to Bodenstein and Lind, 6 the 
reaction between hydrogen and bromine to form hydrogen bromide proceeds 
to completion at temperatures between 224'7* and 301-3 C., and the rate of 
change may be expressed by the formula : — ; v 

dx/<it=k(a-x)(b-xyi[m+xl(b—x)], 

in which a and A are the initial concentrations of hydrogen and bromine 
respectively, x is the concentration of the hydrogen bromide at time f, and m 
is a constant for whioh these investigators have chosen the value 5-0. 

New th 8 carries out this synthesis in a glass tube about 7 inches in length 
and £ of an inch in diameter. The ends of the tube are closed by means of 


1 Weber, J. Ante. Oem. Soc., 1912, u, 1294. See note 7, p. 77. 

* Hen and Holmans, An-., 1889, M, 887, > 

* ContiwiBder, dim. CM*. J*»a, 1882, [iii.], 34 , 77. 

4 KartlesndBestrt, Anur. Ohm. 1898, so, 159. - 

* Bodenstein and hind, Zetiteh. physical. Ohm., 1906, 57. 188. 
S&ji&mn. Item, 1891, 64 , 215. 
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corks, ttfx^^laoh of whiah pass a small glass tube and a piece of stout 
wire. The^nds of the vires inside the tube are joined together by a 
short spiral <sf platinum wire, S hi^j is heated to redness by meant of an 
electric eurrent, after hydrogen^fNrist passed through the tube until all 
the air has been displaced. The hydrogen is then caused to bubble through 
bromine, contained in a small wash bottle attached to the near end of the 
tube and kept at a temperature of about *60‘ by of a water-bath, 

before passing into the tube, and tlje gaseous mbture SHeused to unite 
whilst passing over the platinum spiral. The hydrogen bromide passes out 
through ope or more wash bottles containing water, and is collected by dis- 
placement. If ‘the hydrogen be kept in slight exces&the issuing gas will be 
quite colourless and free from bromine vapour, f^Siorder to prevent all 
chance of an explosion, the narrow tube by whichftiie mixed gases enter the 
large tube may be plugged with a little wool. 

When concentrated sulphuric acid is allowed to react on a metallic 
bromide, the hydrogen bromide thus formed reduces a part of the sulphuric^ 
acid, and bromine is liberated according to the equation : — 


■ H 2 S0 4 +2HBr = S0, + 2H J 0 + Br s . 

This reaction-, therefore, cannot he used for the preparation of hydrogen 
bromide, as in the formation of hydrogen chloride from a chloride, unless 
certain precaafidns are taken. Feit and Kubierschky 1 add dilute sulphuric 
acid of specific' gravity 1’41 to coarsely 'piowdered potassium bromide, and 
gently warm the mixture until the salt is dissolved. The solution is their 
distilled until a temperature of 200* *C. is attained, when snlphurio acid 
begins to pass over. The distillation is thep stopped, End the distillate 
redistilled, only (drat portion which passes over st 126* being collected. 
The acid thus obtained has a specific gravity of 1'49, and contains 48 per 
cent, of hydrogen bromide. It is free from sulphuric aeid and brttnine. 
Gaseous hydrogen bromide may be obtained from this solution by distillation 
over anhydrous calcium bromide. Ldger 2 prepares the gas by dropping 
concentrated sulphuric acid on to solid potassium bromide heated in a tubu- 
lated retort on the water-bath. The gas is purified from sulphur j|ipxide and 
bromine. by passing it through a strong solution of bromine in aqgebug hydro- 
bromic acid and then through aqueous fiydrobromic acid in which amorphous 
phosphorus is suspended. . * 

Hydrogen bromide is generally prepared by Balard’s method, which 
consists in causing bromine to reaot with red phosphorus in the presence of 
^a^qordihg. to the equation 

% 2P + 5Br,+8H J O=10HBr + 2H t PO r 

place in two stages. Bromides of phosphorus are first 
at ones decomposed by the water present, thus : — 



PBr, + 3H,0 - HJ>0,+ 3HBr. , - 
1%, + 4Hj0 » HjPO, + 5HBr. % - f I 

In order to preparation, a mixture of one part bjrripjjght of 

red phosphorus and two parts of water is planed in the dark A, fig.B8, which 
is fitted through which pas* tile stem of *|i|§ppered 
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dropping funnel «nd a gas delivery tube. Ten narts , 

in the funnel, and are then added, drop by drop,Tthe 

bromide a immediately evolved, and each dfop^is 

part of the operation, by a flash of Un to "Toward. “ty 

it is iwcessary to hratthe flask gently^orier tofarthtr ther^cti™” 

evolved gas is passed through the U-tuhe R , reaction, me 

phosphorus, andservwto prevent any free bromine from "££ g " Z 
aooUeotodrat^cymdgyC, by displacement. Topsoe* cCestCK* 
0f y K l0W Peoria and broken gkss moistened 35, w*? 
and dn«tl«, gas by posing it over fused calcium bromide or Cphona 
pentoxidft Linnemann has proposed a modification of this mettod /which 
the bromine m droppAupcn a mixture of red phosphorus and mlt Id 
covered by a layer ofdry-sand Fileti and Cross * have further moled The 
method by passwg the gas into cylin- - tn 

ders containing. asbestos mixed with red 
phosphorus and moisteued with a con- 
centrated aqueous solution of hydro- 
bromic acid. 

Another method of preparing this 
compound is to pass a current of 
sulphuretted hydrogen through a layer 
of bromine contained in a tall cylinder 
and covered over with a layer of "con- 
centrated aqueous hydrobromic acid. 

The reaotion takes place according" to 
the equation: — 

Br,+H 1 S*2HB r +S. • 

The liberated sulphur is, however, able Ki0 - 28 - P ™^" »f M»bro»,fc 
to combine with the excess of bromine 

to form sulphur bromide. The evolved gas is purified by passing it through 
a solution of potassium bromide or hydrogen bromide in which red plios- 
puorus m ^gpended, Acoording to -Recount, 1 this method of preparation 
Permits tSState of evolution of the gae to be very exactly regulated, and the 
gas is quite free .from bromine ;T8ppnr and sulphuretted hydrogen. Many 
er substances Containing hydrogen alpo react with bromine to form 
y rogen bromide, among which may be mentioned hydrogen phosphide, 
ammonia, and bydraaine hydrate. P 

IIWI®* m J also 1)8 prepared by heating bromine with sodium 
P hypophoephite in the presence of a little water. Gladstone 

j *«««» method, bat replaces the above salts by sodiam Ityw^ffellfes'r 
hvH into a solution of bromine in’.eontwra&s 

n iSf purifies the evolved gas in the m anneryhscri&ijft 

Jhwjeaetieo dependi open the oxidising properties OKtasmipatB 
8§ip§f!|P> thus: — ■ 

^i^fg-80 , + Br, + 21,0- 2HBr + H,SO, - 



P- 15ft. 
the 
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According to Scott 1 the employment of sulphur dioxide for the preparation 
of hydrobromic acid is an improvement on the usual method of obtaining this 
compound, because phosphorus nearly always contains arsenic, which becomes 
converted into arsenic bromide during the reaction and passes over with the 
hydrogen bromide. The preparation is carried out in the apparatus shown in 
fig. 29. The flask A has a glass tube B sealed into its neck, and the exit 
tube C is provided with a bulb D, which is just too large to pass into the 
inner tube £ of a Liebig’s condenser. The inner tube of the oondenser has 
its end out off square, and the edges rounded by means of a piece of tfmery- 
cloth, so that when the bnib is brought into contact with the end of the tube 



Fig, 29.— Scott’s apparatus for preparing hydrobromic acid. 


a sufficiently tight joint is obtained to allow of the distillation of the acid 
without any fuming. A thermometer and a narrow tube through which the 
sulphur dioxide is passed into the apparatus are passed through B and held 
in place by a piece of rubber tubing. 350 grams of bromine and 2 litres of 
water are placed in the flask A, and a rapid current of sulphur dioxide is led 
into the- apparatus, the tube being so arranged that the sulphur dioxide enters 
the water at about 5 to 10 nta. above the surface of the brominA 'When 
the contents of the flask have been transformed into a pale yellow . homo- 
geneous liquid, the solution is distilled, keeping a gentle current of air 
bubbling through the liquid until the residual acid has a specific gravity of 
li. The distillate is redistilled ; the first portion which comes over, consisting 
of water and free halogen, is rejected, and the receiver is changed as soon as 

-■* 7 “ 'V — : — ™ — — 

Okm. Bee., 1900, 77 , J4& ; 
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the acid begins to distil. The acid is finally redistilled with the addition of 
a little barium bromide or carbonate, in order to ensure freedom from 
sulphuric acid. 

The action of bromine on organic substances is sometimes made use of 
for the preparation of hydrogen bromide. Thus, Champion and Pellat 1 
allow bromine to fall drop by drop upon paraffin heated to 185* C. and 
pass the vapour through a U-tube containing phosphorus and broken glass 
moistened with water in order to free it from all trace of bromine. Will- 
gerodt oauses bromine t* act upon benzene or toluene, and retaina the 
vapour if the hydrocarbon by means of paraffin. Kastle and Bullock 2 
dissolve naphthalene in a small quantity of o-iylene, or kerosene (boiling- 
point about 160"), in a round-bottomed flask, and then slowly era bromine 
in by means of a tap funnel, the stem of which dips beneatt the surface 
of the naphthalene solution, when a steady stream of the gas is obtained. . 
This is purified and dried by passing through a Woulfl’s bottle, whic^m 
partially filled with a concentrated solution of hydrobromic acid con- 
taining a little red phosphorus in suspension, then through a U-tube con- 
taining red phosphorus, and finally through one or more tubes containing 
phosphorus pentoxidc. 

Hydrogen bromide is also formed when a stream of hydrogen is passed 
over certain bromides heated in a glass tube ; thus silver bromide in these 
circumstances yields hydrogen bromide and metallic silver. 

An aqueous solution of hydrobromic acid is readily prepared by passing 
the gas obtained by any of the above methods into cold water. The delivery 
tube should pass through a cork fitted into the tuhulus of a retort arranged 
as shown in fig. 16, p. 72, with the neck just dipping beneath tho surface 
of the water in the receiver. With this arrangement, should a back rush of 
water take place, the liquid will not be able to pass into the generating 
apparatus, but will lodge in the bulb of the retort. 

The solution may be obtained directly by passing a current of hydrogen 
sulphide into water containing an excess of bromine, separating the liberated 
sulphur by filtration, and distilling the filtrate ; also by the action of bromine 
on sulphur in the presence of water, as in Bother’s 3 method, and by the 
action of bromine on phosphorus in the presence of a considerable amount 
of water. 

It may also be prepared by the decomposition of various bromides by 
means of sulphurio acid. Thus, when dilute sulphuric acid reacts with barium 
bromide, double ‘decomposition takes^lace with the formation of barium 
sulphate and hydrogen bromide, according to the equation : — 

HjSO, + BaBr a - BaSO, + 2HBr. 


The hydrogen bromide remains in solution in the water with which the 
sulphurio acid was diluted, and the insoluble barium sulphate is separated by 

fiu**ibi^|Si.,sy^,' . .. . ■ 

Properties. *— At ordinary temperatures and atmospheric pressure 
hydrogen bromide is a odourless gas, with a very irritating odour resem- 
bling tbat' of hydrogen chloride, and a 1 sharp acid taste. It has an 

CHxsuaomand Pellat, Gnspt, read., 1870, 70 , 820. 

* KitfcU tod Bollock, Aimt, Ohtfk* /-i 1806, 18 , 106. 

Chm, t 1888, tt, 664. 

■■siiaHraHr " - . 11 
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add reaction, turning blue litmus red, and forms dense white fumes in 
dr. The vapour density at 0’ C. under different pressures, as found by 
Strecker, 1 is shown in the following table, the theoretical value ueing 
2-793 (air = 1):— 


VAPOUR DENSITY OF HYDROGEN BROMIDE 


Pressure. 

Vajiottr 

Density. 

Pressure. 

Vapour 

Density. 

* mm. 


mm. 


690 

2*788 

216 

2*698 

622 

2*789 

211 

2*706 

512 * 

2*795 

• 204 

2*708 


According to Biltz, 2 * the density is 2*989 at -15 0., and 2*873 at —28 C., 
and normal (2*770) in the neighbourhood of the boiling-point. 

Strecker obtained 1*43 for the ratio of the specific heats, from which he 
calculated the value 0*0820 for the specific heat at constant volume, and 
the value 0*0573 for the specific heat at constant pressure between 20’ and 
100" C. According to Miiller, 5 the ratio between the two specific heats 
is 1*364. 

t The heat of formation, according to Berthelot, 4 is H + Br (solid) = HBr (gas) 
. . . . +9400 calorics; H + Br (liquid) = HBr (gas) .... +9500 calories; 
H + Br(gas) = HBr (gas) .• . . . +13,500 calories. According to Thomsen/' 
it is H + Br (liquid) = HBr . . . . + 8440 calories. 

Cuthbertson and (Mrs) Cuthbertson 6 found the refraction of gaseous 
hydrogen bromide for the green mercury line (X = 5461) to be 0*000615. 

Faraday 7 liquefied the gas by cooling it to a temperature of -73' C., 
obtaining a colourless liquid whioh solidified to an ice-like mass at — 87 . 
Melsens 8 * * has carried out the liquefaction by means of wood charcoal saturated 
with the gas and placed in a Faraday tube. The melting-point is - 87*9* to 
-88*5"C. (Estreicher®); - 86*1’ (Ladenburg and Kriigel 1 ®)^ -86*(MTntosh 
and Steele 11 ). The boiling-point is - 64*9' (Estreicher) ; - 68*1* (Ladenburg 
and Kriigel); -68*7" (M'Intosh and^teele). According to ^Estreicher, and 
also M'Intosh and Steele, 12 the critical temperature is +91*3*. 

The density of liquid hydrogen bromide, as found by M'Intosh and Steele, 
is given in the following table ; — 


1 Stmcker, Aim. pkyt. Chm., 1882, VJ, 88, 

I Blitz, Zeittch. physihal. Chm., 1822, 10, 864, 

* Midler, Ann. pkyL dm., 1888, 18, 104. 

4 Berthelot, Compt. rend., 1877y«4, 674 ; 1878, Sy, 367. 

6 Thomsen, ThtmochemiKhe Unitimehuwn, 1882, 2, 28. 

4 Cuthbertson tnd (Mrs) Cuthbertson, Phil. Trim., 1818, A, 213, 1- 

7 ftasdsy, Thil. Tram., 1846, 135, 168. 

• Melsens, Compt. mid,, 1876, 77, 781. 

4 letrsicher, ZeiUA, phttikal. Chm., 18(6, 30, 808. 

" Ladenburg sad Kriigel, Bar., 1(00, 33, 687. . 

II M'Intosh tad Steele, Aw, Hop. See., 1(04, 73, 460. 

a Mtlntosh end Steele, ZtUtek. phptfM. Ohm., 1900,55, 189, 
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DENSITY OF LIQUID HYDROGEN BROMIDE. 


Temperature. 
Absolute, T. 

D. 

D'. 

Temperature, 
Absolute, T. 

D. 

D'. 

182 

2*246 


195*3 


2*1932 

184 

2*237 


196 

2*191 

184*7 

... 

2*2837 

198 

2-183 


186*0 

... 

2*2286 

108*2 


2*1823 

386 

2'2?9 


200 

2*176 


188 

2*222 


200*4 


2*1742 

100 

2*214 


202 

2*168 


192 

2*206 


203*8 


2*1600 

193*3 

104 

2*199 

2*2047 

204 

2*160 



The values under D’ were obtained experimentally, those under D from 
the formula— 

D T =2'157[1 -f 0'0041(204’S-T)]. 

The vapour pressure of liquid hydrogen bromide, according to the Bame 
investigators, is given in the following table : — 


VAPOUR PRESSURE OF HYDROGEN BROMIDE. 


Temperature, 

Vapour Pressure. 

Temperature, 

' 

Vapour Pressure. 

a 

mm. 

6 

mm. 

a 

mm. 

b 

mm. 

-65 



- 87 


283 

-66 

... 

891 

- 87*1 

284 


-67 


835 

- 88 


266 

-08 


786 

- 89 


259 

-68-4 

775 

... 

- 89*3 

245 

... 

-69 


748 

- 90 


247 

-70 


704 

- 91 

... 

239 

-70*7 

682 


- 92 


222 

-71 

... 

671 

- 92*8 

214 


-72 


635 

- 98 


214 

-73 



- 94 


204 

-74 

575 


- 95 


195 

-76 

" ... 

549 

- 98 

... 

187 ’ 

-76 

* T-T 

519 

- 96 '3 

185 

... 

-76*7 

501 


- 97 


177 

-77 


488 

- 98 


157 

-76 

... 

468 

- 99 


157 

-79 


445 

-100 


147 

-79*8 

431*5 


- 100*7 

142 


-80 


m 

-101 


136 

-82 


831 

-102 


125 

-88 

857 


-108 

... 

114 

-84 

S40 

-104 


102 

-86 


321 

-104*2 

96 

... 

- 86 


802 

-105 

... 

90 
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The values under a were obtained experimentally, those under h by 
interpolation. 

Whether in the gaseous orliquid state, hydrogen bromide is an extremely 
bad conductor of electricity. Aooording to M'lntosb and Archibald, 1 the 
specific conductivity of the liquid is about 0 05 x 10 -6 . The aqueouB solution 
is a good electrolyte. 

According to Bleekrode, 8 the index of refraction of liquid hydrogen bromide 
is 1‘325 at 10" C. for the D line and 1 ‘3 30 at 15" C. for white light. 

Gaseous hydrogen bromide is readily absorbed by wood charcoal with the 
evolution of 15,500 calories of heat per gram-molecule.® It is also extremely 
soluble in water, forming a colourless strongly acid solution, which fumes in 
air when sufficiently concentrated. When the aqueous solution is heated 
under ordinary pressure it loses mainly hydrogen bromide or water, according 
as the original solution is concentrated or dilute, until a liquidrboiling at 
126° under a pressure of 760 mm. is obtained. This acid of constant boiling- 
point contains from 47 to 48 per cent, of hydrogen bromide, and therefore 
corresponds tb an acid of the composition HBr.5H s O. Roscoe 4 has, however, 
shown that, as in the case of hydrochloric and hydriodic acids, this liquid 
is not a definite hydrate, for the composition is a function of the pressure ; 
thus, when the pressure is raised to 1952 mm., an acid boiling at 153" and 
containing 463 per oent, of hydrogen bromide is obtained. According to 
Berthelot, water dissolves about 600 times its volume of gaseous hydrogen 
bromide at 10“ C. The percentages by weight of the gas in solutions of 
different densities at 13* to 14“ C. were determined by Topsoe, 8 and at 
15" C. by Wright 6 and also by Biel. T 

But the most recent and accurate data are those of Pickering, 8 namely 


PERCENTAGE OF HYDROGEN BROMIDE IN AQUEOUS 
SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENT DENSITIES AT 15 * C. 


Density. 

Percentage 

ofHBr. 

Density. 

Percentage 

ofHBr. 

Density. 

0-9991 

42-978 

1-4233 

57-691 ,i 

1-6514 

1-0387 

44-799 

1-4491 

58-798 ' 

1-6694 

1-0757 

46-986 

1-4792 

59-478 

1-6814 

1-1228 

48-987 

1-5095 


1-7004 

1-1663 

51-494 

1-5481 

61-545 

1-7200 

1-2167 

52-723 

1-5679 


17334 

1-2784 

53-936 

1-5875 

63-465 

1-7524 

1-3164 

54 813 

1-6015 

63-931 

1-7630 

1-3745 

55-701 

1-6167 

65-186 

1-7845 

1-4002 

J 56-458 

■ y 

1-6285 




Percentage 

ofHBr. 


6-im 

5-459€' 
IQ 226 i 
16-851 
20-636 • 

vjferar 

*31-482 

34-736 

69*382 

'41-295 


1 H'lntosk and Archibald, Zeituh. jkyMal. Chem., 1906, Jt 150. 

8 Bleekrode, Pm. Bey. See., 1664, JJT, 684 ; Bee. trot, Mm., 1666, 4 , 77. 
f * Tarn, Am. (Him. Pftyt.,UH, [v.J, I, 909. 

' jtaooe, Amain, I960, I#»*. 

* PidSriig, 11L 'ThsdSd^ 


4 Tonal, Ber„ 1670, % 


’ BW, Pfcrm. /ewr*,,li8S,[iU,], tt f 

' = taken 
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Bakhuis Koozeboom 1 has determined the weight of hydrogen bromide 
dissolved in 1 gram of water at various temperatures under a pressure 
of 760 mm. The values obtained are as follows : 


Temperature, 

* C. 

Weight of HBr. 
Grams. 

Temperature, 

•a 

Weight of HBr. 
Grams. 

-25 

2-550 

+ 10 

2-103 

-20 

2-473 

25 

1-930 

-15 

2-390 

50 

1-715 

-10 

2-335 

75 

1-505 

, - 5 

2-280 

100 

1-300 

% 0 

2-212 


i 


As in the case of solutions of hydrogen chloride, the solution of hydrogen 
bromide in water does not take place in accordance with Henry’s law. Thus, 
at 0‘ G., under a pressure of hydrogen bromide equal to 5 mm. of mercury, 
1 gram of water dissolves 1 085 grams of hydrogen bromide, whilst at the 
same temperature, under a pressure of 760 mm., it dissolves 2 212 grams. 2 * 

The vapour pressure of aqueous solutions of hydrogen bromide at various 
temperatures is shown in the following table .-— 


VAPOUR PRESSURE OF AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS OF 
HYDROGEN BROMIDE. 

(Bakhuia Room boom.) 



Solution saturated at 18*. 

Solution saturated at 8°. 

Solution saturated at - 5°. 

.c- ’ 

Tension, 

mm. 

HBr dissolved 
in 1 Part H t O. 

Tension, 

mm. 

HBr dissolved 
in I Part H a 0. 

Teuaiou, 

mm. 

HBr dissolved 
in 1 Part H a 0, 

-25 

100 

2-066 

140 

2T20 


2 '268 

-20 

180 

2-068 

180 

2*120 

375 

2'26r 

-15 

176 

2-066 

250 

2T19 

19 

2-266 

-11-3 

216 

2066 

810 

2*118 

670 

2-265 

- 6 

298 

2-066 

430 

2-117 


2 264 

- 0 

880 

2084 

640 

2 116 









1 . 


The solution of the gas in water is accompanied by a greater evolution 
of heat than in the oase of gaseous hydrogen chloride or hydrogen iodide, 
The heat of solution of 1 gram-molecule of hydrogen bromide in a large quantity 
'Water ’• 26,000 calories (Berthelot *) ; 19,084 calories (Favre 4 ); 19,940 
glories (Thomsen 8 ). The heat of solution of 1 gram-molecule of hydrogen 
iromide in a gram-moleoules of water, and the heat of dilution of the solutions 

i Bm, true. Mm., 1885, 4 , 101 

, “"hull ftnssrtostt. flii ,1 686, r, JJJ, » Bsrthelot, CompL raid,, 1873, 76 , 082. 

1 W4 [v.l l, 209. 

• VmHmkmf*, 1882, 2 , 400. 
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thus obtained in (200 - n) gram-molecules of water at 16”, as found by Bakhuis 
Roozeboom, 1 are given below : — 


Value of «. 

Heat of Solution of 

1 Molecule of HBr. 

Heat of Dilution 
in 200 - n Molecules 
ofH,0. 


- Calories. 

Calories. 

0 

0 

2-0000 

1-84 

13-260 

6-740 

2-00 

13920 

6-080 

2-25 

14-650 

5-350 

2-50 

15-200 

4-800 

2-75 

15-700 

4-300 

3 

16-150 

3-850 

- 4 

17-300 

2-700 

5 

17-900 

2-100 

6 

18-400 

1-600 

7 

18-800 

1-200 

8 

18-900 

1-100 

10 

19-000 

1-000 


According to Berthelot, 2 the heat of dilution HBr + nH 2 0 in a large 
quantity of water can be calculated from the formula : — 


Q = 


1206 

n 


- 0'29, 


when n does not exceed 40. For higher values of n it is better to use the 
formula:-- ' 


The specific and molecular heats of solutions of HBr.nH. 2 0, according to 
Bakhuis Roozeboom, are shown in the following table : — 


Value of n. 

Specific 

Heat. 

Molecular 

Heat 

Value ofn. 

Specific 

Heat. 

Molecular 

Heat 

1-84 

0-3827 

43-6 

4-92 

n 

79-8 

2-00 


41-5 



91-7 

2-48 

0-3524 

44-2 

7-01 


111-7 

2-72 


46-8 

10 



2-92 

0-3742 

49-9 

20-12 

Hl&ltlSM 

338-5 

4013 


66-4 

50 

0-8876 

870 

4-65 


76-3 

100 


1770 

4-85 

0-4694 

78-9 

200 

0-9688 

3566 


4 — 4- 


1 Bakhuis Roozeboom, fUc. trot, cM*h, 1886, 5 , 828. 

' Bertholot, Cmpt. mi., 1878, 76 , 679. 
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The molecular conductivity of a solution of 1 gram-molecule of hydro- 
bromic acid in v litres, as found by Ostwald, 1 2 * is as follows ■ 


Value of v. 

Molecular 

Conductivity. 

Value of v. 

Molecular 

Conductivity. 

2 

364 

64 

402 

4 

377 

128 

405 

8 

385 

256 

405 

16 

391 

512 

406 

32 

398 

1024 

405 


The molecular rotation found by Perkin 2 for a saturated solution of 
hydrogen bromide is shown in the following table 


Temperature, 

”0. 

Molecular Magnetic 
Rotation. 

22-0 

8-061 

210 

8-415 

18-0 

8-547 

16-5 

8-519 


Berthelot 8 obtained a solid hydrate of very nearly the composition HBr.2H s O 
by passing a current of hydrogen bromide into a saturated solution of the gas 
at 0” C. and cooling to - 25". The melting-point of this hydrate was found 
to be -11°, and the heat of formation in solution was 14,200 calories. 
Pickering 4 has shown that the strongest aqueous solution of the gas contains 
69 per cent, of hydrogen bromide, thus corresponding to the composition 
of the hydrate HBr.2H 2 0. The melting-point of this solution is - 11”. 
According to Bakhuis K ooze boom, 5 the heat of formation of this hydrate at 
- 15' C. is 16,920 calories, and the density is 211 at the same temperature. 
Berthelot* recognised the existence of a second hydrate of the composition 
HBr.46H s O. According to Bakhuis Roozeboom, 5 a monohydrate of the 
composition HBr.HjO is formed at low temperatures by the action of gaseous 
hydrogen bromide on the dihydrate uuder pressure. A trihydrate and tetra- 
hydrate have been prepared by Pickering, 4 who regards the existence of a 
pentahydrate as probable. 

Gaseous hydrogen bromide is not decomposed when it is passed through a 
red-hot tube, nor is it decomposed by the action of sunlight. 6 According to 
Hautefeuille, T it is decomposed when heated above 700° C., but, if free from 
oxygen, it is stable below this temperature. Falckenstein* has shown that 
0'50 per cent, of the hydrogen bromide is dissociated at 1024” C., 0‘73 per 
cent, at 1108° C., and 1-08 per cent, at 1222°. The liberated bromine is 


1 Ostwild, J. prakt. Ohm., 1886, (iil 31 , 433 . 

2 Perkin, Tram, Ohm. Sue., 1889, JJ, 880, 

* Berthelot, Ann. Chin. i%«., 1878, tv.], 14 , 868 ; OrnpL read., 1878, 84, 279. 

4 Pickering, Phil Mag., 1893, [▼.], 36 , 111. 

4 Bikinis Boceeboom, Bte. irav. ehm, 1886 , 4 , 108 ; 1886 , 5 , 36$, 

‘ Berthr' “ " ~ o'* 
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Ann. Chim. Phy>., 1900, [vii.], «, 206 , 

’ Hwtefetdlle, Cmpt. rmd, 1807, 64 . 706. _ 

* Ftfakensieiu, Ztiixh. physical. Ohm., 1909, 68, 2/0 : 1910, 73 , 118. 
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itself partly dissociated at these temperatures according to the reversible 
equation : — 

Brj^Br. 

When perfectly dry it does not react with oxygen in the cold, even under the 
influence of light, but slow decomposition takes place if the gases are moist. 1 
When the mixed gases are heated to 500-650° for about 10 hours the reaction 
is complete : — 2 

4HBr + 0 2 = 2HjO + 2Br 2 . 

Fluorine and chlorine react with the gas to form hydrogen fluoride and 
hydrogen chloride, according to the equations : — 

(1) 2HBr + F, = 2HF + Br* (2) 2HBr + C1 2 = 2HC1 + Br 2 . 

If an excess of chlorine be employed, this combines with the liberated bromine 
to form bromine chloride 

(VBr 2 = 2Br€l. 

Phosphorus does not act upon a solution of hydrogen bromide in the cold, 
but reacts vigorously with the gas at a temperature of 100° to 120° in sealed 
tubes, with the formation of phosphonium bromide, which sublimes over in 
the cool part of the tube. 5 The gas also reacts with moist red phosphorus 
under the influence of sunlight, forming phosphonium bromide and phosphoric 
acid, according to the equation : — 


2P + 3HjO + HBr = PH,Br + H,PO,. 

Most metals are converted into bromides when brought into contact with 
gaseous hydrogen bromide, hydrogen being liberated. This reaction takes 
place in the cold in the case of iron, zinc, silver, mercury, and the alkali 
metals, but most of the other metals require a more or less elevated tempera- 
ture. Gold and platinum remain unattacked even when heated to a tempera- 
ture of 100° C. in sealed tubes. Aqueous hydrobromic acid dissolves all the 
metals which are attacked by hydrochloric acid, with the formation of the 
corresponding bromides and the evolution of hydrogen. 

Ammonia and phosphine combine directly with the gas to form ammonium 
and phosphonium bromide respectively: — 

(1) NH, + HBr-Nfl 4 Br. (2) PH,+ HBr-PH 4 Br. 


Metallic oxides decompose the gas with the formation of the corresponding 
bromides and water. In the case of lead monoxide and silver oxide the reaction 
takes place at ordinary temperatures, thus : — 


(1) PbO + 2HBr - PbBr 2 + H,0. (2) AgjO + 2HBr - 2AgBr + H s O. 

The metallic peroxides and acid oxides react with aqueous hydrobromic acid 
with the jprmation of the corresponding bromides and free bromine. Ditte 4 
has shown that selenium dioxide and tellurium dioxide combine with hydrogen 
bromide to form the compounds SeOj.2HBr and 2TeO r 3HBr, and that the 
latter is decomposed at about .60* C., yielding the compound TeO r HBr, which 
is decomposed inito turn at about 400°, yielding the oxybromide TeOBr. 
Hydrogen bromide is partially decomposed by concentrated sulphuric acid. 


1 Eiejardaos, Tram. Ckm, Sic,, 1887, 51 , 801, 
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A mixture of nitric acid and aqueous hydrobromic acid dissolves gold and 
platinum, thus resembling aqua regia. The mixture gradually decomposes 
into nitrogen peroxide, water, and free bromine, the change being hastened 
by heating. According to Austen, 1 gaseous hydrogen bromide does not react 
with nitric acid. Smith and Meyer 2 * have shown that hydrogen bromide 
completely decomposes nitrates and arsenates, and partially decomposes 
vanadates, but has very little action upon phosphates. Haslam 8 has shown 
that when pure barium sulphate is boiled for a quarter of an hour with a 
40 per cent, aqueous solution of hydrogen bromide it is dissolved to the extent 
of 1 part in 2500. Hydrogen bromide forms additive compounds with many 
organic substances. Archibald and M‘Intosh 4 have prepared the acetone 
compound CHj.CO.CHj.HBr (melting-point, 9’ C.), the ether compound 
C 2 H 5 .O.C 2 Hj.HBr (melting-point, 40‘ C.), and the alcohol compound 
C 2 H 5 .OH.2HBr (melting-point, 85° C.). According to Mdntosh, 5 who has also 
prepared similar compounds with acetaldehyde, acetic acid, and ethyl acetate, 
acetic acid does not combine with hydrogen bromide at low temperatures, 
but Tschitschibabin 6 obtained the compound 2CH s .C0 2 H.HBr (melting-point, 

7 to 8“ C.) by saturating glacial acetic acid with dry hydrogen bromide and 
keeping the solution in a cool place. 

Hydrogen Perbromide. — Bromine is soluble in aqueous hydrobromic 
acid, forming a dark red liquid from which it is again evolved on exposure to 
the air, or on heating. The solution appears to contain loose compounds of 
the type HBr. Br„ which are known as hydrogen perbromides. Similar solutions 
are obtained when bromine is dissolved in aqueous potassium bromide ; in this 
case with the formation o! compounds oi the type KBr.Br.,, which may be 
regarded as salts of the hydrogen compounds. Part of the bromine may be 
precipitated from these concentrated solutions by adding water; in the case 
of the solutions in hydrobromic acid, a solution containing 3 molecules of 
bromine to 1 of hydrogen bromide is finally obtained. 7 The remaining bromine 
cannot be precipitated by means of water. From the heat of solution of 
bromine in hydrochloric acid, Berthelot 8 concluded that these substances 
combined to form the compound HCl.Br 2 . Kichter-RjewBkaja 9 has measured 
the partial pressure at 30* C. of bromine in hydrobromic acid solutions con- 
taining from 32 to 10 molecules of water per molecule of hydrogen bromide, 
and from 9'85 to 96-7 per cent, of bromine. The results obtained lead to the 
conclusion that solutions containing more than a certain proportion of bromine 
are not homogeneous, but only emulsions, and that chemical combination 
appears to take place between the bromine and the acid with the formation 
of hydrogen perbromides. BUchner and Karsten 1(1 have investigated the 
melting point curve of mixtures of dry bromine and hydrogen bromide in 
sealed tubes. An eutectic containing about 5 molecules per cent, bromine 
appears to be formed at about - 95* C., but there is no indication of any 


1 Austen, Jour. Clem. A, 1887, n, 172. 

* l P. Smith end F. L. Meyer, J. Jour. Chen. See., 1895, 17 , 735. 

* Hulam, Che m Aims, 1888, 53 , 87. 
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combination of this substances to form a definite chemical compound. These 
authors conclude that hydrogen bromide and bromine only combine in ionising 
solvents, the union probably being determined by the bromine ion. 

BROMIDES. 

The Balts of hydrobromic acid are known as bromides. In addition to the 
normal salts there are acid bromides, double bromides, and perbromides, and 
also the somewhat doubtful sub-bromides. 

The normal metallic bromides are formed when the metals are brought 
into contact with bromine (see p. 154). The combination nBually takeB place 
at ordinary temperatures. Thus Kablukoff 1 prepares aluminium bromide by 
gradually dropping bromine from a tap-funnel on to aluminium chips heated 
in a glass retort. The bromide which passes over into the receiver is 
redistilled, when it is obtained as a colourless liquid solidifying to a white 
mass. Ducelliez and Raynaud 2 * prepare anhydrous manganous bromide, MnBr„ 
by adding dry bromine to finely divided manganese under ether and driving 
off the ether of crystallisation by means of heat. 

Bromides are also formed when bromine vapour is passed over metallic 
oxides, hydroxides, and carbonates heated to red heat. 

(1) 4KOH + 2Br 2 = 4KBr + 2H 2 0 + O s . 

(2) 2BaO-|-2Br 2 =2BaBr 2 + 0.,. 

(3) 2CaC0 3 + 2Br s = 2CaBr 2 + 2C0 2 + 0 2 . 

In the case of silver oxide the reaction takes place at ordinary temperatures. 

Bromides are also formed by the action of bromine on the corresponding 
chlorides or iodides, a large excess of bromine being required in the case of 
the chlorides. 

Most metals and metallic oxides yield bromides when gaseouB hydrogen 
bromide is led over them. In many cases, however, the reaction only takes 
place at a more or less elevated temperature. Bourion 8 prepares anhydrous 
metallic bromides by acting upon the corresponding oxides at temperatures 
below red heat with sulphur chloride and hydrogen bromide. Thus, by 
distilling sulphur chloride at a temperature of 135' in a current of hydrogen 
bromide on to heated thoria, thorium tetrabromide is obtained. Similarly, 
chromium sesquioxide gives chromium tribromide. The more readily reduced 
oxides, such as those of nickel and cobalt, can be converted into anhydrous 
bromides without the use of sulphur chloride. Barre 4 prepared bromides 
from the corresponding oxides by meanB of sulphur bromide at high tempera- 
tures. In some cases oxybromides were obtained : thoria gave the oxybromide 
ThOBrj, and uranoso-uranic acid gave uranyl bromide, U0 2 Br 2 . There was no 
reaction with silica even at 900’ C. 

The bromide* are prepared by dissolving metals or metallic oxides in 
the aqueous acid, by heating the corresponding bromates, either alone or 
with carbon, when oxygen is given off and the bromide remains behind 
(sea p. 185), and by the liberation of iodine from iodides by means of bromine, 

thus'— 

• v 2NaI + Br 2 = 2NaBr + Ij. 

1 Kablukoff, J. Sun. Phut. Okm. Sue., 190$, 40, AM. 
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The normal metallic bromides resemble the chlorides in their properties. 
They are mostly solid at ordinary temperatures, are readily fusible, and are 
volatile at high temperatures. They are less fusible and leSB volatile than 
the corresponding iodides, but more fusible and more volatile than the corre- 
sponding chlorides. 1 Most of the bromides are colourless, but some are more 
or less highly coloured. Thus, silver bromide is very pale yellow, auric 
bromide is dark brown, and aurous bromide is greenish yellow, palladium 
bromide is brown, platinous bromide is brown, and platinic bromide is nearly 
black, nickel bromide is salmon-yellow, colbalt bromide is green, chromium 
tribromide is black, bismuth bromide is golden yellow, and copper bromide is 
black. The hydrated bromide is sometimes different in colour from the 
anhydrous salt, the colour depending upon the degree of hydration. Thus, 
Guarescbi 2 has obtained the following cobalt bromides : — 


CoBr.,.6H,0 red prisms. 
CoBr i2 .5iH 2 0 rose colour. 
CoBrj.5H.jO pink. 
0oBr. 2 .4H,0 reddish violet. 


CoBr 2 .2H 2 0 reddish violet. 

CoBr 2 .H 2 0 blue. 

CoBr,iH 2 0 J 

CoBr 2 (auhydrous) green. 


The bromides of silver, copper, mercury, and palladium are insoluble in 
water, those of lead and thallium are very sparingly soluble, less so than the 
corresponding chlorides, and most of the other bromides are readily soluble. 
Antimony bromide is decomposed by water, with the formation of a basic 
bromide, bismuth bromide is decomposed with the formation of an insoluble 
oxybromide. A small amount of water converts arsenic tribromide into an 
oxybromide, and a larger quantity decomposes it into arsenious oxides 
and hydrogen bromide. Tin tetrabromide is slowly decomposed by cold 
water with the formation of* the hydroxide, and the same change takes 
place rapidly on boiling. Nearly all the metallic bromides are stable when 
heated ; those of gold and platinum, however, lose their bromine. According 
to Guareschi 3 anhydrous lithium bromide evolves bromine when heated to 
its melting-point, whilst ammonium bromide sublimes and dissociates when 
heated, but does not evolve free bromine. 

When heated in contact with chlorine, bromides lose their bromine and 
are converted into chlorides, thus : — 


2KBr + Cl 2 = 2KG1 + Br 2 . 


Potilitzin 4 kept sodium bromide in contact with an excess of chlorine in a 
Bealed tube at 20” for thirty-six hours, when 5‘48 per cent, of the bromine 
had been removed. Anhydrous barium bromide was not acted upon by 
ohlorine at temperatures below 100* C. According to K lister,- 1 potassium 
bromide cannot be completely converted into chloride by heating it in a 
current of dry chlorine, as in the conversion of potassium iodide, unless the 
operation be carried out at such a high temperature that the potassium 
begins to volatilise, but in the presence of water the conversion is completed 
at moderate temperatures. When gaseous chlorine is led into, or chlorine 
water is added to, a solution of a metallic bromide, the latter immediately be- 
comes coloured yellow by the liberated bromine. Gaseous hydrogen chloride 
decomposes metallic, bromides at red heat, with the formation of the corre- 


1 Bunsen, Jtmalen, 1863, 138 , 263. 

1 QusnscU, JUi B. Actad. St i JWfne, 1913, 48 , 929. 
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spooling chlorides and hydrogen bromide. Bromides, with the exception of 
silver bromide, act decomposed when heated with nitric acid, with the 
form&tian of a metallic oxide and the liberation of bromine. By distilling 
potassium bromide with concentrated nitric acid Landolt 1 obtained a reddish 
brown vapour which appeared to oonsist of a mixture of oxybromidss of 
nitrogen. Concentrated sulphuric acid reacts with the metallic bromides 
with the formation of the corresponding sulphates or hydrogen sulphates, 
water, sulphur dioxide, and free bromine. In the case of the alkali metals 
the first reaction is the formation of the acid sulphate and hydrogen bromide, 
thus: — 

KBr + HjS 0 4 = KHS0 4 + HBr. 

The hydrogen bromide then reacts with the remaining sulphuric aoid to form 
water, sulphur dioxide, and free bromine, according to |he equation : — 

2HBr+H s S0 4 =2H s O + SO s + Br 2 . 

On heating, the acid sulphate is also decomposed by the hydrogen bromide : — 
2KHS0 4 + 2HBr = K£O t + S0 2 + 2H 2 0 + Br ? 

The bromides are decomposed with the liberation of bromine when heated 
with a mixture of manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid (see p. 142). 
According to Muller and Kircher, 2 manganese dioxide and acetic acid also 
decompose the bromides, but lead peroxide and acetic acid have no action 
upon them. These peroxides also slowly act upon the bromides in neutral 
solution. De Koninck* has shown that when potassium bromide is melted 
with potassium dichromate it is decomposed with the liberation of bromine, 
according to the equation 

6KBr + 5K 2 Cr 2 O r = 8K 2 Cr0 4 + Cr 2 0, + 3Br r 

The reaction takes place more rapidly in a stream of oxygen than in oarbou 
dioxide. When a bromide is heated with a chlorate in the presence of a 
small quantity of acid, it is decomposed with the liberation of bromine. 

Acid Bromides. — A few of the normal bromides combine with hydrogen 
bromide and water to form hydrated acid bromides. Thus, Lowig has pre- 
pared the mercury compound HgBr ? HBr.4HjO. Bimbaum prepared the 
iridium compound IrBr 8 .3HBr.3H 2 0. Thomsen 4 prepared the compound 
AuBrj.HBr.5H 2 0 by adding bromine to spongy gold, and, as soon as the reaction 
was over, adding a molecule of hydrobromic acid of sp. gr. 1-38 for each atom 
of gold, and then more bromine until the gold had completely dissolved. On 
standing in a cool place a crystalline mass was obtained. The crystals are 
acicular in form and of a dark cinnabar-red colour. They melt in their 
own water of crystallisation at a temperature of 25’ C. Bromostanmo acid, 
SnBr 4 .2HBr.8H,0, was prepared by Bay man and Preia 9 by the action of 
hydrobromio acid upon tin tetrabromide, and also by .the action of tin 
tetrabromide and bromine upon amyl alcohol. It has also been prepared 
and investigated by Senbert and Schurmann. 9 The sodium, calcium, strontium, 
manganese, andiron salts of this acid crystallise with 6 molecules of water, 
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the niokel salts with 8 molecules, and the magnesium and cobalt salts with 
10 molecules. Halberstadt 1 obtained the compound«Pt% 4 .2HBr.9H 2 0 when 
preparing platinum bromide by Meyer and' Zublin’s method. Hydrogen 
cupric bromide was prepared by Sabatier 2 by passing gaseous hydrogen 
bromide into a concentrated solution of cuprio bromide until the anhydrous 
cupric bromide whioh first separated out was redissolved, and cooling the 
liquid, when black, lustrous, readily decomposed crystals were obtained. 
Analysis indicated the composition 3CuBr,.2HBr.6H 5 0, but Sabatier considered 
thecomposition CuBrj.HBr.2HjO to be more probable. The tellurium com- 
pound TeBr 4 .HBr.5H 2 0 was obtained by Metzner 3 by dissolving teilurous 
anhydride in a cold saturated solution of hydrobromic acid at - 15’ C., 
and passing gaseous hydrogen bromide into the liquid. The compound 
forms slender, red, prismatic needles which melt at 20° with liberation of 
hydrogen bromide, and fume in moist air. Thomas 4 has obtained a solution 
of the thallium compound TlBr s ,HBr by direct combination of thallium 
tribromide and hydrobromic acid. The compound has not been isolated. 

Double Bromides. — A very large number of double, bromides is 
known. These are usually prepared by dissolving various bromides in an 
aqueous solution of an alkaline bromide. Thus, lead bromide dissolves in an 
aqueous solution of potassium bromide, and a double bromide crystallises 
out on cooling the solution. The composition of this double bromide depends 
upon the proportions of the load and potassium salt taken, thus 

(1) PbBr 2 + KBr = PhBr.K or PbBr 2 .KBr. 

(2) PbBr 2 4- 2K.Br = PbBr 4 K 2 or PbBr 2 .2KBr. 


In a similar manner Sabatier* prepared anhydrous cupric potassium bromide, 
CuBr s K, or CuBr 2 .KBr, and Rayman and Preis have obtained hydrated double 
bromides of tin, sodium, calcium, strontium, manganese, etc. (Bee p. 172). 
Gutbier and Hiittlinger 6 have prepared double bromides of rhodium aud the 
alkali metalB by heating a mixture of finely powdered rhodium and alkali 
bromide in a stream of bromine. Potassium rhodipentabromide, K ? RhBr 5 , 
forms brilliant dark green platen ammonium rhodipentabromide, (NHJjRhBry 
is a greenish black, and the corresponding ceesium and rubidium salts are 
brilliant green in colour. All these rhodium alkali bromides give up the 
bromine which is attached to the rhodium when heated in a stream of 
hydrogen. Aocording to Sandonnini and Scarpa, 7 lithium and silver bromides 
form solid solutions which crystallise at temperatures intermediate between 
the melting-points of the components, and the bromides of sodium and silver 
behave similarly. 

According to Wells 8 the valency of the metal of the negative haloid Iras 
no influence on the type of double bromide formed, and the molecules of the 
alkali halides have nearly the same combining power as the molecules of tho 
negative halides. » 

The double bromides have been classified into types by Pfeiffer 9 as shown 
in the following table : — 
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In addition to these double bromides, many similar compounds have been 
prepared by combining various bromides with different fluorides, chlorides, 
and ibdiaes. In this manner Defacqz 1 has prepared the fluorobromides of 
the alkaline earths. Thus, by heating 10 parts of manganese fluoride and 
60 parts of barium bromide for one and a half hours at 800 to 1000’ C., and 
then cooling, he obtained a mixture of manganese bromide and barium 
fluorobromide, BaF 2 .BaBr 2 . The reaction takes place according to the 
equation : — 

MnF 2 + 2BaBr 2 = BaF 2 . BaBr 2 + MnBr 2 . 

The barium fluorobromide was isolated by treating the cold mass with hot 
alcohol, in order to dissolve out the manganese bromide, and de.canting off 
the clear liquid. It consists of transparent colourless lamelke which are 
slowly decomposed by cold water, and rapidly on boiling. Dilute mineral 
acids readily decompose it, and so does concentrated sulphuric acid, but it is 
soluble in concentrated nitric and hydrochloric acids. The strontium and 
calcium fluorobromides are prepared in the same manner as the barium com- 
pound and have nearly the same properties : they are, however, Inore readily 
decomposed by water. Two isomeric thallium chlorobromidcs of the composi- 
tion T^CljBfj are known, one form crystallising in orange-coloured plates and 
the other in blood-red crystals. Thomas 2 * has prepared a hydrated thallium 
chlorobromide, apparently of the composition T101Br 2 .4H 2 0, by the direct 
combination of thallous chloride and bromide. On attempting to dehydrate 
this salt, the compound Tl s Cl 2 Br 4 was obtained. By the action of chlorine 
on thallous bromide the same investigator also obtained the hydrated 
compound TlCl,Br.4H 2 0. Many other similar compounds, such as SbF s Br, 

T1 Tl s , Hg K 2 , and |^Pt ^j. 4 j Kp have also been prepared. 

tfany of the bromides also combine with ammonia, and with metallic 
oxides to form oxybromides. According to Scarpa, 5 silver nitrate and silver 
bromide form a compound AgN0 3 .AgBr. Marsh 4 has shown that some 
double bromides, and also some of the double salts containing bromine and 
another halogen, absorb ether to form compounds, such as : — 

Li Br. H gBr 2 , 4(C,H 5 ) 2 0. 

LiBr.HgL,4(C 2 H.),0. 

LiI.HgBr 2 ,5(C 2 H 5 ) 2 0. 

■ LiBr.HgCl 2 ,(C 2 H 5 ) 2 0. 

Perbrotnides or Polybromides.— The perbromides may be regarded 
as salts of the hydrogen perbromides (see p. 169) or as additive conjpounds 
of the normal bromides and bromine, They are unstable bodies, being 
readily reduced to normal bromides, with the liberation of free bromine. 
Lowig observed that solutions of alkaline bromides are capable of dissolv- 
ing a large amount of bromine, producing a dark red liquid which gives up 
its additional bromine on heating. Berthelot 5 has shown that a cold, nearly 
saturated, solution of barium chloride, or strontium chldride, absorbs a 
considerable amount of bromine, apparently with the formation of perbromides, 

1 Dafaoqt, Ann. CUm, toys,, 1904, fviii.1 1 , 887 ; Campf. rend., 1904, 138 , 197. 
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and alao that a perbromkjc of barium o( (he composition BaBr, probably 
exists. Meyer 1 found that the bromides of calcium, strontium, ajjJ barium 
{ 91 m a deep red pasty mass of crystals which give off bromine atordinary 
temperatures until only the colourless bromides are left behind. The per- 
bromides of these metals could not, however, be isolated. Boericke , 8 from the 
study of the solubility of bromine in aqueous solutions of potassium bromide, 
concludes that ( the greater part of the dissolved bromine probably exists as 
KBrj, but thai'compounds of the formula KBr # and KBr, are alao formed in 
the solution. These results have been confirmed by Worley , 8 who has in- 
vestigated the solubility of bromine in aqueous potassiftm bromide solutions 
over a wide range of concentrations at 18'5‘ and 26'5° C. For concentrations 
below 0-1 gram-molecule per litre the curves obtained correspond with the 
formation of molecules of KBr s . With higher concentrations the ourves 
indicate the probable formation of small quantities of compounds contain- 
ing more bromine, such as KBr s and KBr.. Bell and Buckley 4 have made solu- 
bility determinations of bromine in aqueous solutions of sodium bromide at 
25° C., and have shown that the ratio of bromine to sodium bromida ip about 
Br 2 : NaBr in dilute solutions ; but in more concentrated solutions the ratio 
is greater, and in nearly saturated solutions it is about 2'5Br 2 : NaBr. 
Tinkler 5 has shown that although neither bromine water nor a dilute aqueous 
solution of potassium bromide exhibits any absorption in the ultra-violet, on 
adding the solution of potassium bromide to the bromine water a well-defined 
absorption band is seen in this part of the spectrum. Solutions of the 
bromides of sodium, rubidium, calcium, strontium, barium, magnesium, and 
cadmium, and also of hydrobromic acid, ammonium bromide, ancbtetra-methyl- 
and tetra-ethyl-ammonium bromide, were added to bromflfe water, qpd ip each 
case exactly the same spectrum as that given when potassium bromide was 
used was obtained. It therefore appears that all these solutions contain the 
group Brj, to the presence of which the absorption band is due. Experi 
ments were also carried out in which solutions of different chlorides were 
added to the bromine water, and in this case also a spectrum showing one 
absorption band, which was the same in each oase, was obtained. It was 
therefore concluded that each of these solutions contained the same group 
ClBr y The bromine appeared to combine more readily with a bromide than 
with a chloride. Joseph and Jinendradasa 0 have investigated the constitution 
of bromine solutions by means of their colour. When a soluble bromide is 
added to bromine water, the colour of the solution is considerably diminished, 
the results obtained with the bromides of sodium, potassium, and hydrogen 
being similar. In each case the decrease in colour depends upon amount 
of bromide added until the concentration of the latter has reached normal, 
when any further addition produces little effect on the colour, ft therefore 
appears that when such bromides are added to bromine water, the colour of 
the resulting solution is due in part to combined and in part to free bromine, 
until the concentration of the bromide reaches normal, when the whole of the 
bromine is in a state of combination. Tbe ehief reaction causing the change 
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of colour appears to be tbe formation of a tfibromide. Using a Bimilar 
method)* Joseph 1 has also investigated the existence of polybromidea in 
nitrobenzene solution. From the study of the solubility of bromine in 
aqueous mercuric bromide, and also of iodine in aqueous mercuric bromide, 
Hera and Paul 2 * * conclude that the compounds HgBr 4 and HgBr 2 I 2 exist. 

Sub-Bromides, — Compounds of silver with bromine which contain a 
smaller amount of bromine than the normal bromides are formed by the 
action of light on the latter, as in the case of photographic plates which have 
been eiposed to light. These products are known as sub-bromides, but there 
is considerable doubt whether they are true compounds or only mixtures. 
Carey Lea’ has produced a saries of coloured compounds of silver with 
bromine (and also with chlorine and iodine) which he calls photosalts, and 
which appear to be compounds of the normal and sub-bromides, and these 
salts have since been prepared in various ways by other investigators.* 
Vogel 5 * has also prepared a blackish substance which he regards as a sub- 
bromide of silver, of the composition Ag 4 Br 2 or 2Ag.2AgBr; according to 
Emazt, 0 'however, this substance is only a mixture, and differs An behaviour 
from the substances produced by light on the photographic plate. Hilpert 
and Herrmann 7 have shown that metallio silver and copper can be coupled 
with arsenic tribromide to form the compounds Agj.AsBr., and 7Cu.2AsBr 3 . 


COMPOUNDS OF BROMINE WITH THE OTHER HaLOGENS. 


Bromine combines with fluorine to form bromine trifluoride, BrFj, and 
with iodine to fong^odino monobromide, IBr (sec p. 230). It is also generally 
considered to combine with chlorine to form bromine monochloride, Brill, 
but the -existence of this compound has been disproved, as has also the 
existence of bromine trichloride, BrCl 3 , which Thomas and Dupuis have 
described. 

Bromine Trifluoride, BrF s — Moissan 8 found that fluorine combines 
with bromine vapour in the cold to form a definite compound, and that the 
same reaction takes place with liquid bromine. The composition of the sub- 
stance was, Jiowever, first established by Lebeau. 9 Tbe reaction is accom- 
panied by a lu min ous flame when bromine vapour is used, but no flame is 
produced when the fluorine is caused to combine with dry liquid bromine. 
The same compound is formed when metallic bromides are decomposed by 
means of fluorine : — 

KBr + 2F S = KF + BrF,. 

According to Prideaux, 79 liquid fluorine and solid bromine do not react to 
gether aim no fluoride other than the trifluoride appears to exist. 


1 Joseph, Trmi. Chm. See., 1918, 103 , 15M. 

8 Hera aid Pa#l,£eiiaeA. aner/. Chem., 1914, 85 , 214. 

8 Catty Lea, Anar, J, &i, 1887, [in.], 33 , 849, 480, and 489, 34 , S3 ; 1892, [m.], 
44 , 322 

* Liippod&aw, ZriUtK Chm Ini. Kolbidc, 1907, a, 135; 1908 a, 360 ; 3l 83 
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It ordinary temperatures bromine trifluoride is an almost colourless 
liquid which fumes strongly in contact with air, becoming orange-yellow in 
colour. The vapour is very irritating, and quickly attacks the skin. On 
cooling, it solidifies to a crystalline mass consisting of long prisms. Accord- 
ing to Lebeau, the melting-point is very nearly 5' C. and the boiling-point 
appears to lie between 130° and U0° C. : the point could not be exactly 
determined because the vapour attacked the thermometer. Bromine tri- 
fluoride is very reactive, resembling fluorine. The reaction with water is 
very violent : oxygen is liberated, and a mixture of hypobromous acid, hydro- 
fluoric acid, and traces of bromic acid is obtained. A similar reaction takes 
place when an aqueous solution of an alkaline carbonate is employed. Iodine 
displaces the bromine from the trifluoride with a considerable evolution of 
heat. Even at - 10' the solid compound reacts with thiB element with in- 
candescence to form iodine pentafluoride and free bromine. Sulphur does not 
react with solid bromine trifluoride, but burns with a bright flame in the 
liquid at temperatures just above the meltiDg-point with the formation of 
fluorides and* bromides of sulphur. Red phosphorus and powdered arsenic, 
antimony, boron, and most metals burn vigorously when thrown in the liquid 
trifluoride, or into its vapour. Silicon burns with even more vigour than 
in fluorine. Carbon bums vigorously in the liquid if the temperature be 
slightly raised. The compound behaves in a similar manner to fluorine 
towards organic compounds. 

. Bromine Monochloride, BrCl.— A supposed compound of bromine aud 
chlorine was first obtained in 1826 by Balard, 1 by passing a current of chlorine 
over bromine and condensing the vapours which were given off by means of a 
refrigerating agent. According to Bomemann, 2 * * * the combination of these two 
elements only takes place at temperatures below 10” C. Knitwig 8 has also 
claimed to prepare the compound by the action of chlorine upon silver bromate 
at 50* C., silver chloride and oxygen being formed at the same time : — 

20, + 2AgBrO s = 2AgCl + 2BrCl + 30 2 . 

He regarded it as possible that in this reaction an intermediate compound 
C10 3 Br is first formed, and that this splits up into bromine mouochloride and 
oxygen. Thomas and Dupuis* considered that bromine reacts with liquid 
chlorine to form the monochloride which solidifies at - 39’ C. and combines 
with a further quantity of chlorine to form a red compound which solidifies 
at -79”, boils at -19”, and decomposes below 0". This mixture was con- 
sidered by its discoverers to be bromine trichloride. The actual existence of 
chlorides of bromine has been definitely disproved by Lebeau. From a 
study of the cooling curves of mixtures of bromine and chlorine, Lebeau 6 * 
considers that these elements form mixed crystals but no definite compounds. 
Karaten 8 also concludes, from the consideration of the cooling-, solidifying-, 
and boiling-point curves of mixtures of these two elements, that definite com- 


1 Balard, Ann. Chim. Phyc., 1826, [it], 33 , 371. 

* Bomemann, Jntakn, 1877, 189 , 181 . 

» * Knitwig, Bar, ,1881, 14 , 804. * 

* Thomas and Dupnii, Com#, ran d„ 1904, 143 , 282. 
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pounds of bromine and chlorine hare no existence. On the other hand, from 
the contraction of volume observed when bromine and chlorine are mixed 
Andrews and Carlton consider that actual chemical combination takes place. ’ 


Bromine and Oxygen. 

No oxides of bromine have hitherto been obtained with certainty. Gay- 
Lussac 1 believed he had prepared an oxide, hypobromous anhydride, Br 2 0, 
by the action of bromine on dry mercuric oxide, but Dancer 2 has shown 
that no such oxide is produced by this reaction. Hammerer 3 has also 
described a very unstable oxide, bromine peroxide, Br0 2 , which be thought 
he had prepared by distilling a solution of bromic acid ; but the existence 
of this oxide is not admitted. Richards has also attempted to prepare 
bromous anhydride, Br 2 0 3 , but without success. If any oxides of bromine are 
capable of existence, they must be extremely unstable compounds, on account 
of the small affinity of bromine for oxygen, as shown by the heat of combination 
(see p. 205). Two oxy-acids — hypobromous acid, HOBr, and bromic acid, 
HBrO s — are known, though only in dilute solution and in the form of their 
salts. Perbromic acid was described by Hammerer, who thought he had 
prepared it by the action of dry bromine vapour upon perchloric acid, but 
M‘Ivor, 4 * * Muir, 3 Wolfram," and others have shown that the acid cannot be 
prepared by this method. Muir has also tried to prepare perbromic acid by 
the electrolysis of bromic acid, and Robertson 7 has attempted to prepare 
it by acting upon potassium perchlorate with bromine in the presence of 
potassium bromide, by acting upon sodium periodate with bromine, and by 
heating potassium bromate with lead peroxide, but both investigators 
obtained negative results. Richards has described a method by which he 
believes bromous acid, HBrO,, may be prepared, but the existence of the 
acid has not been established. 

HYPOBROMOUS ACID. 

Formula, HOBr. 

This acid was discovered in 1826 by Balard. 8 

Preparation.— It is prepared by adding precipitated mercuric oxide, 
little by little, to bromine water and shaking. An insoluble oxybromide of 
mercury, Hg.OBr, is formed, together with mercuric hypobromite and hypo- 
bromous acid. A dilute aqueous solution of the acid is obtained from this 
mixture by distilling the filtered liquid at 40' C. under a pressure of BO mm. 
The mercuric oxide used in this reaction can bo replaced by mercuric acetate, 
mercuric nitrate, silver nitrate, or silver oiide. ft 1(1 

An aqueous solution of the acid may also be obtained by pawing carbon 
dioxide into a very dilute solution of a hypobromite and then distilling under 
reduced pressure as described above. 10 


1 Gay-Luisac, Cmpt., read,, 1842, 14, 961. 3 Dancer, Amtrtlm, 1868, 125 , 23/. 
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According to Lebeau, 1 * a solution of HBrO is obtained when bromine 
reacts with fluorine in the presence of water, and also when bromine trifluoride 
is allowed to slowly react with water. 

Properties.— The dilute aqueous solution of hypobromous acid obtained 
by any of the above methods is a straw-ooloured liquid which oan be distilled 
without decomposition at a temperature of 40' C. under a pressure of 
50 mm., but is decomposed into bromine and bromic acid at temperatures 
above about 60’ C. The solutions do not contain more than 1 gram of 
hypobromous acid per 100 c.c. According to Berthelot, 3 the beat of forma- 
tion of dilute solutions of hypobromous acid is Br 2 (liquid) + O + water = 2BrOH 
(dilute) . . . -13,400 calories; Br s (gas) + 0 + water = 2BrOH (dilute) . . . 
- 6000 calories. According to Thomsen, 3 the heat of formation of 2BrOH in 
aqueous solution from liquid bromine, oxygen, and water is - 16,160 calories. 

The solution is immediately decomposed by hydrogen peroxide, with the 
formation of hydrogen bromide and oxygen : — 4 

, H0Br + H 2 0 2 = HBr+H 2 0 + 0 2 , 

and by urea and other nitrogen compounds, with the liberation of nitrogen 
and carbon dioxide, thus : — 

CO(NHj)j + 3HOBr = CO s + N } + 2H s O + 3HBr. 

It is also decomposed by silver oxide with the liberation of oxygen : — 

Ag 2 0 + 2HOBr = 3AgBr + H 2 0 4- 0 8 . 

Aqueous solutions of alkaline hypobroraites are obtained when bromine is 
added to dilute solutions of alkaline hydroxides or carbonates (Bee p. 127). 
Calcium hypobromite can be prepared by the action of bromine vapour upon 
solid calcium hydroiide. A red powder is produced which resembles bleach 
ing-powder in odour and properties, and on dissolving this compound in cold 
water a solution of calcium hypobromite is obtained. Barium hypobromite 
can be prepared in a similar manner. 

Hypobromitcs can also be obtained by the action of the acid upon metallic 
hydroiides, thus : — 

HOBr + NaOH = NaOBr + H 2 0, 

and by the electrolysis of aqueous solutions of alkali bromides, alkali 
hydroxide is formed at the cathode and alkali hypobromite at the anode. 

The solutions of hypobromites are more unstable than those of the 
hypochlorites; even when very dilute, they gradually change at ordinary 
temperatures into a mixture of bromide and bromate, and the change becomes 
rapid on heating, or in concentrated solution. The presence of an excess of 
alkali inoreases the stability of these solutions ; on the other hand, they are 
decomposed by dilute acids, even carbon dioxide, with the liberation of 
bromine. The decomposition of hypobromites in alkaline solutions contain- 
ing a small but oonstant concentration of hydroxyl ions, and the influence 
ofj.electrolytes oh 'the hypobromite reaction, have been investigated by 
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Skrabal. 1 The decomposition is represented at constant temperature by the 
following kinetic equation : — 

^ -<f[HBrO]/dt=[H]([Br''j+e[E])K.[HBiO] s l 

■where E is the concentration oi the electrolyte and e and K are constant 
factors. An equilibrium 

HBrO+Br' + H^Br 2 + fl,0, 
or 2HBrO+Br' + H^HBr 3 O + H 2 0, 

must be quickly set up. Electrolytes accelerate the reaction. Hypobromite 
solutions react with hydrogen peroxide, evolving oxygen : — 

H,j 0 2 + KOBr = KBr-t- H 2 0 + 0 2 , 

and decompose nitrogenous compounds such as urea in the same manner aa 
hypochlorites, with the liberation of nitrogen. The decomposition is not 
complete under ordinary circumstances, but may be increased by the addition 
of dextrose or sucrose. This reaction is used in the estimation of theBe 
nitrogen compounds. According to Le Compt, 2 * all the nitrogen can be 
liberated by nascent sodium hypobromite in the presence of an excess of 
alkali, but Gamier* has shown that this method fails with a 2 per cent, 
solution of urea, though it is quite satisfactory with a 1 per cent, solution. 
According to Corr&di, 4 the amount of nitrogen obtained by the reaction of 
sodium hypobromite upon carbamide is from 98 to 14 '6 per cent, too low, 
but on adding sucrose, lead acetate, and sodium carbonate, and filtering, the 
results obtained are only about 24 per cent, too low. 

Constitution.— Hypobromous acid is a very weak acid, and therefore 
cannot hare the constitution HBr : 0, as Yorlander 5 * has shown that the 
group H.E : E is characteristic of Btrong acids. It is therefore considered 
to have the constitution H.O.Br, in which the bromine is monovalent and the 
reactive group is missing. The acid may be regarded as water H.O.H, in 
which one of the hydrogen atoms is replaced with bromine, the arguments 
in favour of this constitution being the same as those for the constitution of 
hypochlorous acid (see p. 127). 

BROMOUS AdD. 

Formula, HBrOg. 

By adding an excess of liquid bromine to a concentrated aqueous solution 
of silver nitrate, Richards* obtained an oxy-acid of bromine which contained 
2 atoms of oxygen to 1 of bromine. This could either be a mixture of hypo- 
bromoua and bromic acids or an acid of the composition HBrOj. As, how- 
ever, it was found that no. hypobromous acid was present, it was thought 
that the acid was broraous acid. The existence of the acid has not yet been 
confirmed, but Clarens 7 baa shown that when- hypobromites are converted 
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into bromates they pass through an intermediate stage in which they exist 
as bromites, and ooncludes that the bromate is ultimately produced by the 
oxidation of the bromite by the unchanged hypobromite. 

BROMIC ACID. 

Formula, HBrOj. 

This acid, like hypobromous acid, was discovered in 1826 by Balard. 1 

Preparation.— An aqueous solution of the acid may be prepared by the 
decomposition of barium bromate by means of sulphuric acid, the reaction 
taking place acoording to the equation : — 

Ba(Br0 s ) 2 +HjS0,-BaS0 4 + 2HBrO s . 

In order to carry out this preparation, 50 parts of sulphuric acid are added 
to 200 parts of powdered barium bromate in water. When the precipitated 
barium sulphate has settled, the clear liquid is decanted off, and the excess 
of sulphuric acid removed by means of baryta water. The liquid iB then 
filtered in order to remove the barium sulphate and concentrated by evapora- 
tion. According to Rammelsberg, 2 the acid obtained by this method is not 
pure, but contains either baryta or sulphuric acid. 

A purer solution may be obtained by the action of bromine on silver 
bromate suspended in hot water ; the reaction takes place according to the 
equation : — 

3Br a + fiAgBrOj + 3H 2 0 = 5AgBr + 6HBrO s . 

The eicess of bromine is driven off by heat and the silver bromide removed 
by decantation. 3 

When a solution of hypobromous acid (see p. 179) is heated, it is 
decomposed with the formation of a mixture of bromic and hydrobromic 
acidB. The hydrobromic acid may be removed by adding the correct 
amount of silver oxide, allowing the silver bromide to settle, and decanting 
off the clear solution of bromic acid. 

A solution of the acid may also be obtained by passing a current of 
chlorine monoxide into bromine under water: — 

5C1 2 0 + Br s + HjO = 2HBrO, + 50*. 

The chlorine which remains in solution is driven off by heat. 

According to Riche, 4 the best method of preparing bromic acid is by the 
electrolysis of bromine water, when the bromine is oxidised by the nascent 
oxygen. 

Properties. — Aqueous solutions of bromic acid are colourless and 
odourless, and possess a very acid taste but are not corrosive to the skin ; 
they first redden and then decolorise litmus. These solutions are stable 
when dilute, but gradually become unstable as the concentration increases. 
When concentrated by heating on the water-bath, they begin to decompose 
with evolution of oxygen and bromine when they contain 1319 per cent, of 
bromic acid, but by concentration in vacuo in the oold a liquid containing 
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50'59 per cent of the acid can be obtained. On farther concentration, 
however, bromine and oxygen are evolved. The solution containing 5059 
per cent, of bromic acid probably corresponds to the hydrate HBr0 3 .7H„0. 
From the. determination of the electric conductivity of solutions of bromic 
acid, Ostwald 1 concludes that the acid is weaker than hydrobromic acid but 
stronger than iodic acid. The molecular conductivity of the aqueous 
solutions is shown in the following table : — 


Value of v. 

Molecular 

Conductivity. 

Value of v. 

Molecular 

Conductivity. 

32 

359 

256 

390 

64 

370 

512 

396 

128 

381 

1024 

401 


According to Berthelot, 2 the heat of formation of bromic acid is Br, 
(liquid) + 50 + H 2 0 + water = Br 2 0 5 .H 2 0 (dilute) . . . -49,600 calories. 
Thomsen s obtained the value - 43,520 calories. 

Iodine decomposes bromic acid with the formation of iodic acid and the 
liberation of bromine, according to the equation : — 

I 2 + 2HBrO a = 2HIO s + Br a . 

The reaction takes place in the cold, but more quickly on heating. There 
is no reaction with chlorine. Bromic acid is a powerful oxidising agent. 
According to Feit and Kubierschky, 4 sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, 
and thiosulphuric acid are all completely oxidised to sulphuric acid and 
water by the aqueous solutions of this acid, nitrous acid is oxidised to 
nitric acid, oxalic acid to carbon dioxide, and water and ferrous salt* to 
ferric salts. The solutions also oxidise the halogen hydrides with the 
formation of water. In the case of hydrogen iodide the corresponding 
halogen bromide is also formed, but with hydrogen bromide bromine is 
liberated. Ostwald 5 has shown that the speed of the reaction between 
bromio and hydriodic acids is increased by the addition of various acids, 
and that the accelerating effect is usually proportional to the affinity con- 
stant of the acid as determined by its conductivity. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions, notably hydrobromic acid, which increases the 
velocity to a considerably greater extent than would be expected from 
the value of its affinity constant. Noyes 0 has shown that the reaction is. 
of the second order and that the velocity is proportional to the square 
of the concentration of the acid. The retarding action of the liberated 
iodine on the reaction has been investigated by Meyerhoffer 7 and also by 
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Borchard. 1 Th« reduction of bromio aoid by hydrogen bromide is mueh 
slower than by hydrogen iodide. This “reaction has been studied by 
Jttdaon and Walker, 2 * who find that it is quadrimolecular and takes place 
according to the ionic equation 

2H' + Br' + BrO,' - HBrO + HBrOj, 

the aoids formed being very lightly ionised. When a large excess of sulphuric 
acid is added, the reaotion becomes bimolecular. When pure bromic and 
hydrobromie acids are employed, the velooity is directly proportional to the 
concentration of the bromate and bromine ions, and proportional to the 
square of the concentration of the hydrogen ions. The reactions 

HBr + HBrO = H 2 0 + Br^ 3HBr + HBr0 2 = 2H 2 0 + 2Br 2 

take place with great rapidity. According to Luther and Sammet,’ the 
equilibrium constant of the reaction . 

HBrO s + 5HBr==±3Br 2 + 3H 2 0 

cannot be directly determined by chemical means ; but from the E.M.F. of 
the cell Pt(H',Br0 8 ',Br 2 )-(Br 2 ,Br , )Pt it was found to be 7-3 xlO -14 at 
25° C. According to Tana tar, 4 hydrogen peroxide reduces bromio aoid to 
hydrobromie acid, a little free bromine being produced by the oxidising 
action of the peroxide on the hydrogen bromide first formed. Vitali 5 * has 
shown that manganous sulphate is oxidised to a manganic salt, forming a 
violet red solution, when treated with bromic acid, or with a mixture of 
sulphuric acid and a bromate ; and that when salts of hydroiylamine or 
phenylhydrazine are heated with bromic acid, the acid is reduced with the 
liberation of bromine. Many organic compounds are partly or wholly oxidised 
by solutions of this acid ; the action with oxalic acid and with the salts of 
hydroiylamine and phenylhydrazine has already been mentioned ; alcohol and 
ether are quickly converted into acetic acid and paper is oxidised, bromine 
being liberated from the acid. There is no reaction with sulphuric and 
nitric acids. 

Bromates — Bromic acid is monobasic and forms only one series of 
salts, such as KBrO s and Ba(BrO s )j, which are known as bromates. 

Many bromates may be obtained by dissolving the corresponding oxides, 
hydroxides, or carbonates in the aqueous solution of the acid. 

The alkali bromates may be prepared by the action of bromine on a hot 
solution of the corresponding alkali hydroxide : only one-sixth of the bromine 
is oxidised to bromate, the remainder being converted into bromide : — 

6KOH + 3Br„ = KBrO, + 5KBr + 3H 2 0. 

The bromate is then separated from the bromide by crystallisation. Accord- 
ing to Feit and Kubierschky,® the salt obtained by this method always 
contains some bromide, but Wagner 7 has shown that it cab be obtained pure 
by repeated recrystallisation. 
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Potassium bromide may be converted into potassium bromate by saturat- 
ing an alkaline solution of the salt with chlorine, the reaction taking place 
according to the equation 

KBr + 6KOH +■ 3C1 2 = KBrO a + 6KC1 + 3H 2 0, 
or by fusing it with potassium chlorate 

KBr + KCIO s = KBrO s + KCL 


In either case the bromate is separated from the chloride by crystallisation. 

The alkali bromates may also be obtained by the electrolysis of solutions 
of the corresponding bromides. 1 According to Kretzsebmar, 2 the velocity 
coefficient of the formation of bromates is about one hundred times as great as 
that of the formation of chlorates. 

PropertUt . — The bromates are colourless salts which are nearly all 
moderately soluble in water; silver bromate is insoluble in cold, but soluble 
in hot, wafer; mercury and barium bromates are sparingly Boluble. Some 
bromates, such as those of potassium, sodium, silver, and mercury, lose all 
three atoms of oxygen at red heat, leaving the corresponding bromide behind ; 
others, such as those of magnesium, aluminium, and zinc, give off five atoms 
of oxygen and two of bromine, yielding the corresponding metallic oxide. 
Barium bromate begins to decompose at 260" to 265" C.> and the decomposi- 
tion bocomes vigorous at about 300° C., bromine vapour being given off in 
addition to oxygen. According to Ross, 5 solutions of bromates are decom- 
posed by ultra-violet light with the liberation of bromine. The amount 
liberated is inversely proportional to the square of the distance of the solu- 
tion from the source of light. It is very little affected by the concentration, 
for concentrations between N/2 and N/50, but is increased by the addition 
of sugar to the solution. Iodine displaces the bromine from bromates with 
the formation of the corresponding iodate and free bromine, according to 
the equation : — 

3KBrO s + 1 3 = 2KI0 S + Br 2 . 

Chlorine has but little action on bromates ; but, according to Potilitzin, 4 if an 
aqueous solution of sodium bromate be saturated with chlorine and kept for 
a long time in the dark, bromine is liberated, and the solution contains 
sodium chloride together with free chloric and bromic acids. Solutions of 
the salts, like those of the free acid, have powerful oxidising properties and 
readily oxidise carbon, sulphur, antimony, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur 
dioxide, etc. According to Vitali, 5 bromates are reduced by the same 
reducing agents as chlorates. Salts of hydrazine and hydroxylamine reduce 
the alkali bromates, the reactions taking place according to the equations : — 


(1) SNaBtO. + 3NH,.NH S = 2NaBr + 6H 2 0 + 3N 2 . 

(2) 4NaBrOj +• 12NH a .OH = 4NaBr + 18H s O + 6N 2 + 30 2 . 


According to Schiotter, 5 in the case of hydroxylamine some nitrous acid is 
formed together with free nitrogen. The reaction with hydrazine can be 


> Ywbel, Chtm. Ztlt., 1898, a*, 331. 

* Kretachmu, Mtsek. Skktrxhem . , 1904, 10 , 789. 

* Rose, J. Amtr. Chm. Sx., 1808, 38, 786. 

4 PotUitxin' jfr., 1887, 30, 772. 

• Vitali, Own, Farm, 'Mm., 1810, 55, 18. ^ 

• Sehlotter, ZriUrJv, anorq. CK sea, 1903, 37, 164 and 172. 
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used for the estimation of bromates. Browne and Shetterly 1 have shown 
that hydrazine sulphate is not completely oxidised to nitrogen and water 
when treated with potassium bromate in the presence of sulphuric acid : a 
secondary reaction takes place by which more or less azoimide is also formed. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes bromates with the liberation of 
bromine and oxygen, the reaction apparently taking place according to the 
equations : — 2 * 

(1) 4KBrO s + 4H s SO t = 4KHS0 4 + 4HBrOj, 

(2) 4HBrO s = 2Br s + 50 2 + 2H 2 0. 

Dilute sulphuric and nitric acids, and also phosphoric, oxalic, and acetic acids 
decompose the bromates on gently warming, with the evolution of free oxygen 
and bromine. 

Randall a has shown that when a solution of potassium bromate is added 
to a solution of potassium iodide containing a considerable quantity of 
hydrochloric acid, a reaction takes place according to the equation : — 

. 3KI + KBrO s + 6HC1 = 4KC1 + 3H S 0 + 2IC1 + IBr. 

The reaction may be used for the determination of iodides. 

Constitution. — If the bromine in bromic acid be considered as mono 
valent and the oxygen as divalent, the constitutional formula may be written : — 

H-O— O-O— Br; 

if the bromine be regarded as trivalent, the constitutional formula will be 

/° 

H-0-Br< | ; 


and if it be regarded as pentavalent, the formula becomes 


H-O-Bri 


Stanley 4 has suggested that one of the oiygen atoms in chloric acid is tetra- 
valent ; and, if this he so in the case of bromic acid, the constitutional formula 
may be written : — 


H-Br 


/ 

\ 


0 

I 

0 = 0 . 


See Constitutional Formula of Chloric Acid (p. 131), where arguments for and 
against these formula; are discussed. 


Detection and Estimation. 

Bromine in the free state may be recognised by the reddish-brown colour 
of its vapour, by ito peculiar, disagreeable odour, and by the orange-yellow 
colour which it imparts to starch paste. Small quantities of the free element 
in aqueous solution may be detected by shaking in a test-tube with ether, 


1 Browne end Shetterly, J. Ann. Chen. Sec., 1908, 30 J 58. 

8 Komnck-Meineke, Minnalanalyu, 1904, 2 , 348. 

4 Bsndell, J. Amn, Ohm. Sk., 1910, 32 , 344. 

4 Stanley, Ohm Seva, 1902, 85 , 183. 
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chloroform, or carbon bisulphide, which dissolve out the bromine, forming 
» reddish-brown layer above or below the aqueous layer, according to the 
solvent employed. 

Metallic bromides give up a part of their bromine when treated with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. When heated with a miiture of sulphuric acid and 
manganese dioxide or potassium dichromate, the whole of the bromine is 
liberated (see p. 172). When a solution of silver nitrate is added to a solution 
of a bromide, a very pale yellow, curdy precipitate of silver bromide is obtained. 
This precipitate is insoluble in dilute nitric acid, soluble with difficulty in 
ammonium hydroxide, and readily soluble in a solution of potassium cyanide 
or sodium thiosulphate. Solutions of soluble lead salts, such as lead acetate, 
give a white crystalline precipitate of lead bromide which is almost insoluble 
in cold water, but fairly soluble in boiling water. A solution of palladious 
nitrate gives a reddish-brown precipitate of palladious bromide. Chlorine 
water liberates bromine from solutions of bromides, imparting a brown colour 
to the solution. On shaking up with any of the organic solvents mentioned 
above, the bromine is withdrawn from the aqueous solution by the organic 
solvent, forming a coloured layer. 

When strongly heated, the alkali bromates are converted into bromides 
with the evolution of oxygen, and the bromides thus obtained will then give 
the above reactions. Other bromates are decomposed with evolution of 
bromine and oxygen, leaving an oxide behind (see p. 185). When heated 
with acids, bromic acid is liberated, but this is soon decomposed, giving off 
free bromine and oxygen. When a solution of silver nitrate is added to a 
solution of a bromate, a white crystalline precipitate of silver bromate is 
obtained, which is sparingly soluble in dilute nitric acid, and soluble in 
ammonium hydroxide. A solution of mercurous nitrate gives a white precipi- 
tate of mercurous bromate. When sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphur dioxide 
is passed into a solution of a bromate, the latter is reduced to bromide and 
gives the corresponding reactions. 

Determination of Free Bromine .— Free bromine in aqueous solution, or in 
the gaseous state, is determined by absorption in an excess of potassium 
iodide solution and estimation of the amount of iodine liberated by the 
bromine by means of sodium thiosulphate (see p. 206). Each equivalent of 
bromine liberates one equivalent of iodine. 

Determination of Bromine in Bromides . — In the case of free hydrobromic 
acid or soluble bromides the aqueous solution is acidified with dilute nitric 
acid and an excess of a solution of silver nitrate added. The precipitated 
silver bromide is washed, dried, ignited, and weighed, and the percentage of 
bromine calculated from the weight of silver bromide. The neutral solution 
may also be titrated with a standard solution of silver nitrate, using a solution 
of potassium chromate as an indicator, As soon as all the bromide has been 
converted into silver bromide, the reddish-brown silver chromate begins to 
be formed. The addition of the silver nitrate is then stopped, and the per- 
centage of bromine calculated from the volume used. Several volumetric 
methods involving the use of chlorine water are employed for the estima- 
tion of bromides. A small quantity of chloroform may be added to the 
bromide solution, and a standard solution of chlorine water run in rom a 
burette. On shaking, the chloroform becomes first yellow, then orange- 
coloured, and finally almost colourless, owing to the combination of the 
chlorine with the liberated bromine to form bromine trichloride. At this 
point two equivalents of chlorine have been used for each equivalent o 
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bromine. The process requires considerable oare in manipulation. The 
bromide solution may also be heated nearly to boiling,. and the standard 
chlorine water run in without the addition of chloroform. The heating is 
continued for about three minutes after the addition of the chlorine water, 
when the yellow colour imparted to the solution by the liberated bromine will 
have disappeared. The solution is allowed to cool for a few minutes and then 
more chlorine water is added, the process being repeated until the solution 
no longer becomes yellow in oolour on the addition of more chlorine water. 
The bromine may also be estimated colorimetrically ; after the addition of 
the chlorine water the solution is shaken up with ether and the colour of the 
ethereal solution thus obtained compared with a standard ethereal solution 
of bromine. All these chlorine methods are only approximate ; they are, 
however, well suited for the estimation of small- amounts of bromine in 
mother liquors. 

Determination of Bromic Acid and Bromata . — Bromic acid and bromates 
are determined by heating with an excess of hydrochlorio acid and passing 
the evolved chlorine into a solution of potassium iodide, when an equivalent 
amount of iodine is liberated and dissolved in the excess of potassium iodide. 
The quantity of iodine thus liberated is determined by means of a standard 
solution of sodium thiosulphate. One equivalent of bromic acid liberates 
four equivalents of chlorine, and therefore of iodine, in this reaction. Bromates 
may also lie determined by means of hydrazine salts and hydroxylamine 
(see p. 185). 



CHAPTER V. 


IODINE AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

IODINE. 

Symbol, I. Atomic weight, 126 '92 (0 = 36). 

Occurrence.— Mice scarcely ever exists in the free state in nature. It 
was, however, found by Wanklyn 1 in the waters of Woodhall Spa, near 
Lincoln, which owe their brown colour to the presence of free iodine. 
Matteucci 1 has found the element, in combination with hydrogen, as hydriodic 
acid, in volcanic gases ; but it generally occurs combined with metals, as 
iodides, iodates, and per-iodates. It is very widely distributed throughout 
the inorganic and organic kingdoms, though always in small quantities and 
frequently in the merest traces. Minerals containing iodides of mercury, 
silver, and lead— such as mercuric iodide or coccinite, Hgl 2 ; silver iodide or 
iodyrite, Agl, etc. — are found in Mexico, South America, and Spate, and 
Autenrieth 3 has found a basic copper iodide in malachite. Iodine has also 
been found in nine ores from Silesia, dolomite from Saxony, limestone from 
Montpellier, and (probably as iodate) in calcium phosphate from Quercy, in 
rock salt from Hall, in Austria ; in “caliche” or crude sodium nitrate from 
Chili (mostly as sodium iodate)) and in many other minerals. It frequently 
exists in mineral waters and medicinal springs, among which may be 
mentioned those of Heilbronn and Karlsbad, in Bavaria ; Halle, in Saxony j 
Marieubad, in Bohemia ; Hall, in Austria ; Vichy, in France ; Bonnington (near 
Leith), in Scotland ; Leamington, Bath, C^pltenham, Harrogate, and Woodhall 
Spa, in England. Iodine is universally present in sea-water, though always 
in such minute quantities that the early investigators, Tennant, Davy, . 
Gaultier, and others, were unable to detect it. It was, however, found by 
Balard in the waters of the Mediterranean, and by Pfaff in those of the Baltic, 
and Stanford has estimated that the waters of the Atlantic contain 1 part 
of iodine in 280,000,000, Fresenius 4 has recently found 0’0000247 per cent, 
of iodine in water from the Dead Sea, the density of the water being 1 555. 
Chatin 1 carried out a great many investigations during a period of ten ye&ta 


‘ Wanklyn, Ckm. Aim, 1886, Ja, 800. 

‘ Matteucci, Cmpi, rend., 1688 , 139, 68. 
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—from 1850 to 1860— in order to ascertain the amount of iodine present 
in the atmosphere, rain water, running streams, eto. IJe found small 
amounts were almost universally present in the atmosphere and in rain water, 
but there was considerably less in mountain air than in that of lower lying 
lands, especially sea air and that of Paris. These results were confirmed by 
the investigations of several chemists, but were strongly disputed by others. 
Gautier 1 has since shown that iodine does not usually exist in appreciable 
amount in the atmosphere. He could not find any in mountain air, and 
scarcely any in that of forests, but found it in that of Paris and in sea air. 
He has also shown that the iodine is in these oases due to minute organisms 
such as spores of algrn, mosses, lichens, etc., suspended in the atmosphere. 
According to Garrigou, 2 * there is neither free iodine, nor gaseous iodides, in the 
atmosphere of Toulouse. 

Nearly all marine animals and plants contain small amounts of iodine, 
generally as iodides of potassium, sodium, calcium, and magnesium. Many 
tropical and subtropical sponges contain considerable quantities of this 
element; thus, Hundeshagen 5 has found as much as 14 per cent, in one species 
( Verongia pficifera) and from 8 to 10 per cent, in others. Turkey sponge 
contains 0'200 per cent. Iodine also exists in many marine worms, molluscB, 
and crustaceans, and is present in most fish oils ; cod liver oil is especially 
rich in the element and contains from about 0 0003 to about 0’0008 per cent. 
Marine algae nearly always contain iodine ; there are, however, Borne 
exceptions, such as Irish moss (Ckondrus rritjme) and agar-agar (Ewhemia 
spinosa). As a rule, the deep-water alga contain more iodine than those 
from comparatively shallow water, as shown by the following table which gives 
the percentage of iodine in the dried plant 

Cut weed f FwutjUum . 

from J „ vcriculomt 

shallow j „ serratiu 

water. ' Ascophyllwm nodomm . 

Drift weed ( ^ am ' nar ' a dtytfota (stem) 


Macroeyttit pyrifera, which grows (ho a length of over 1500 feet, contains 
0-0308 per cent, of iodine. 

Iodine has also been found in some land and fresh-water plants and 
animals ; although, strange to say, many plants inhabiting salt marshes or 
growing near the sea are free from the element. It has been stated by Justus 
that iodine is always present in the cell nucleus of animal and vegetable cells ; 
but Babig 4 has shown this to be incorrect, at least in the case of vegetable 
cells ; in many plants be not only failed to detect the element, but found that 
they did not absorb it even when grown in solutions containing potassium 
iodide. It exists in various organs in most animals, including man. The 
thyroid gland is remarkable lor containing a considerable amount of the 


from ' 
deep water. | 


stenophylla . 
taccharina 


0-001 to 0-0297 
0-0856 

traces to 0 0572. 
0-4535 
0-2946 
0-4777 

0-23 to 0-2794. 


1 Gantin, C'ompt. rad., 1899, iz8, 848. 

* Garrigou, Cmipt. rad., 1899, ISB, 884. 

2 Hundcahann, Ztiitch. ongctc. Ckem., 1896, 8, 418, 

' Babig, Btr. deni, tot, Gw., 1918, 31 , 85. 
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element. The table below gives the quantity of iodine found by Justus’ in 
100 grams of various human organs : — 


Thyroid gland 

. 9-760 mg. 

Liver 

. 1-210 „ 

Stomach .... 

. 0-989 „ 

Spleen 

. 0-560 „ 

Pancreas .... 

. 0-430 „ 

Lungs 

. 0-320 „ 

Small intestines 

. 0-119 „ 


From the examination of the thyroids of sheep, oxen, and pigs, Aldrich 2 
found that the largest thyroids contain the most iodine, and Cameron 8 found 
an average of 1*16 per cent, of iodiue in the thyroids of the ray and dog-fish 
—an amount far in excess of that found in any mammalian thyroid. 

History.— Iodine was discovered in 1812 by Courtois 4 in the mother 
liquors from the sodium salts obtained from help. He had observed the 
occasional corrosion of the metallic vessels which he used, and, whilst seeking 
the cause of this trouble, added concentrated sulphuric acid to the liquor. 
Violet vapours appeared which condensed in brilliant crystalline dark grey 
scales. The discovery was first announced on 29th November 1813, to the 
first olass of the French Institute by Clement, who hud been engaged by 
Courtois to investigate the new substance. CMment and Desormes studied 
the compounds of iodine with hydrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus. The 
element was further investigated by Davy, 5 and more completely by Gay- 
Lussac, 8 who studied iodic acid and the iodates. These chemists were the 
first to show that the new substance was an element and allied to chlorine. 
It was also Gay-Lussac who first proposed the name iodine (iu&p, violet) 
for this element on account of the colour of its vapour. Per-iodic acid was 
discovered by Magnus and Ammermiiller," and hypo-iodous acid by Koene in 
1845. 

Preparation. — At one time the only source of all the iodine of commerce 
was seaweed. At first the cut weed alone was used for this purpose, but 
later on the use of this weed was entirely given up in favour of drift-weed, 
chiefly Laminaria digitata, and L. stenophylla, on account of their higher 
iodine content (see p. 190). The chief centres of the industry are the west 
coast of Scotland, the Hebrides, and the north and west coasts of Ireland and 
France. It is generally stated in Engli^i and German text-books that the 
ash of the burnt seaweed is known as Help in Scotland, and as wreck , 
or varec, in Normandy, This statement, however, is not quite correct. In 
this country the term help is applied to both the weed and the ash, 
although the latter is also known as kelp-ash. In France, the term varech 
is applied to all seaweed (the word being the equivalent to the English word 
arrack), and the burnt ashes are known as cendres de va/rech. During 
recent years 41 caliche 11 or 41 Chili saltpetre ' has become the chief source of 


* Justus, Virchow ' i Arch., 170, 601 j 176 , 1. 
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the element, the manufacture ^if iodine from seaweed being practically 
dead industry. * 

Manufacture from Seaweed.— In the earliest method of manufacture 
the weed was burnt in shallow pits, at a sufficiently high temperature to fuse 
the ash. The slag thus obtained was then the only source of soda and was 
also of importance as a source of potash, the iodine obtained being of 
secondary importance. The value of kelp as a source of soda disappeared 
with the introduction of the Le Blano process for the manufacture of this 
compound. The potash salts were then the most important produotsobtained, 
until the discovery of the Stassfurt deposits, when the iodine became the 
chief product. By this time it was found that about half the iodine was lost 
when the ash was fused, and more or less care was taken to avoid this. In 
1862 Stanford 1 introduced the process of submitting the weed to destructive 
distillation in retorts. The volatile products, consisting chiefly of tar and 
ammoniacal liquor, are collected in suitable condensers and the porous residue 
lixiviated in order to extract the iodides and other salts. The charcoal which 
remains behind resembles animal charcoal in properties and composition, but 
is readily distinguished from this by the presence of magnesium salts. This 
charcoal is a good decoloriser and deodoriser, and has been much used for 
sewage filtration, and also for the manufacture of “ carbon cement,” for covering 
boilers in order to prevent radiation of heat. Although this process was a 
great improvement on the earlier method, it was not sufficiently economical, 
and Standford afterwards introduced another process in which the seaweed is 
boiled with sodinm carbonate and filtered through a Taylor filter. The 
residue consUto of a substance called algvlote ; the filtrate is treated with 
hydrochloric acid, which precipitatoe a substance known as alginic acid or 
iruolMt algin, and again filtered. The alginic acid is puriflfed and converted 
into the sodium salt C^ll-jO^jNjNaj, when it is known as algin or toluble 
algin — a substance resembling gelatin and used for various purposes. Other 
alginates, such as the aluminium, copper, and iron salts, may also be pre- 
pared, and find useful applications. The filtrate is neutralised with sodium 
hydroxide, evaporated to dryness, and carbonised. It is then known as hip 
m bstitute, and contains all the iodine and potash salts originally present. 
The process has not proved a commercial success. 

The kelp or kelp substitute, obtained by. one or other of the methods 
described above is lixiviated in large vats, and the aqueous solution thus 
obtained concentrated in large open pans. The solution is then allowed to 
cool, when the alkaline sulphates, chlorides, and carbonates crystallise out, 
leaving the bromides and iodides in the mother liquor. There are several 
methods of treating this liquor in order to obtain the iodine, eome of which 
are described below. 

(1) In Scotland the mother liquor is treated with sufficient sulphuric acid 
to decompose the sulphites and sulphides, and allowed to stand, The 
liberated sulphur, known as lulphvr watte, is filtered off, and the alkaline 
sulpha tea are crystallised out and removed. The mother liquor is then 
treated with a further quantity of snlphurio acid and transferred to the 
iodine itittt (see fig. 30), which consist of iron boilers surrounded by brickwork, 
and famished with a leaden hood which can be removed by means of a chain 
and winch. Each hood is supplied with two leaden pipes (*, »), each of which 
is connected to a series of glass or earthenware tubulated receivers (y), known 


1 Stanford, Fharm. J„ IBS, », [fit], «5. 
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as aludelt or udelh, fitting into each other ; and also with a hole (z) closed by 
means of a stopper. When the mother liquor has been run into the stills, the 
hoods are luted on with clay and the exit pipes and aludels connected up. 
The stills are then gently heated and manganese dioxide added little by little 
through the hole z. A reaction takes place between the sodium iodide, 
sulphuric acid, and manganese dioxide, according to the equation 

2NaI + 3H 2 S0 4 + MnO a = MuS0 4 + 2NaHS0 4 + 2H 2 0 + 1 3 . ‘ 

The liberated iodine condenses in the aludels; and the water, which is 
distilled over with the iodine, drains through the tubuli into the trough 
beneath. The iodine is collected and resublimed. 

(2). In France the mother liquor is usually acidified with sulphuric acid 
and diluted to 40' (Twaddell). It is then treated with chlorine, care being 
taken not to add an excess, as this would lead to the formation of iodine 



Fig. 50. — Iodioe stills. 


chloride. The iodine, which separates out in the solid form, is filtered off, 
dried, and sublimed, 

(3) The mother liquor may be acidified with sulphuric acid and heated 
together with ferric ohloride, wheu the iodine is liberated, according to the 
equation : — 

2N&I + 2FeCl, = 2FeCl s + 2NaCl + 1 2 , 

or the ferric chloride may be replaced by potassium chlorate, In either case 

the liberated iodine is distilled off and purified by resublimation. 

(4) The mother liquors may be treated with a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids, and then agitated with petroleum ether. The liberated iodine 
dissolves in the latter, and the solution is drawn off from the aqueous portion. 
It is then agitated with an aqueous solutiou of sodium hydroxide, by « hich 
means the iodine is oonverted into a mixture of sodium iodide and sodium 
iodate, both of whioh remain in solution in the- aqueous portion. The 
petroleum is drawn off and used again, whilst the iodine is liberated by means 
°f hydrochloric add, according to the equation : — 

‘ 6NaI+N*IO,+6ECl-6Naa+3HjO + 3I s . 


VflT._ Wit* 
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Manufacture from Caliche.— As already stated on p. 189, orade Chili 
saltpetre or caliohe contains a small percentage of iodine, chiefly as sodium 
iodate. This iodine is extracted in the nitrate diatriots by means of aodium 
bisulphite. The first stage in the process is the manufacture of crude sodium 
oarbonate or sal natron? In order to prepare this, 85 parts of impure 
sodium nitrate (from the aqua vieja tanks) and 15 parts of fine ooal are 
intimately mixed together and water added. The mixture is made up into 
a conical mound, which is surrounded by a trench, and ignited. A saturated 
aqueous solution of the crude sodium carbonate thus obtained is then made 
and allowed to settle. The clear liquid is run off into another tank, from 
which it is pumped into a large closed iron cylinder situated at the top of the 
iodine house. When the cylinder is three-quarters filled with the solution, 
sulphur dioxide is drawn through perforated pipes passing into the liquid by 
means of a steam blower fixed to the top of the tank, until the whole of the 
sal natron is converted into sodium bisulphite. The sulphur dioxide is 
made by burning native sulphur on an iron plate in the “ sulphur furnace,” 
which consists of a simple iron oven with a flue passing from it to the 
cylindrical tank. The bisulphite solution is then ruu into the reservoir 
tanks placed a few feet above the level of the large lead-lined (or pitch- 
coated) wooden tanks or vats, which are about two-thirds filled with the final 
mother liquor or aqua vieja obtained during the purification of the nitrate, 
containing all the sodium iodate. The bisulphite solution iB run into 
these vats from the reservoir tanks, and the liquid is thoroughly stirred by 
means of wooden paddles, or by air forced through perforated pipes in the 
bottom of the vats. A reaction takes place according to the equations 

2NaI0, + 2NaIISO,= 2Na 2 SO, + 21110^ 

2HI0 S + SNajSOj - 5Na£0 ( + 1 2 + H 2 0. 

The iodine separates out in the solid form, and is removed through a plug- 
hole, the little that remains floating being collected by means of a calico tag 
at the end of a stick. It is then washed with water, filter pressed, and 
sublimed in iron retorts which consist of a horizontal cast-iron cylinder 
tapering at the further end in a conical form. The outlet, which is about 
6 inches in diameter, is connected to a series of from eight to ten ordinary 
earthenware drain pipes (or aludels similar to those used in the manufacture 
of iodine from kelp) luted together with clay. It is then ready for sale. 

Electrolytic Methods.— Various electrolytic methods of obtaining 
iodine have been proposed from time to time. Thus Parker and Robinson 5 
have patented a process by which a solution of alkaline iodides is acidified 
with sulphuric acid and placed in an electrolytic cell which is divided into 
two compartments by means of a diaphragm, and provided with a carbon or 
platmum anode and an iron cathode. A current is sent through the liquid, 
and the iodine, which is liberated at the anode, is collected, washed with cold 
water, and dried in a current of hot air. 

Extraction of Iodine from Phosphates — Several methods for the extraction 
of iodine from phosphates containing the element have been proposed from 
time to time. TUeroelin * places a mixture of equal quantities of the 
phosphate, sulphuric acid, and water in a vat. The mans is kept stirred by 

1 Newton, }. Sue. Chem. ltd., 100J, aa, 4<9. . 
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means of paddles, and the reaction proceeds under the influence of its own 
heat. The liberated iodine passes over into a crystallising chamber. 

Laboratory Methods of Preparation.— Iodine is readily prepared 
in the laboratory by gently heating a mixture of sodium or potassium iodide, 
manganese dioxide, and sulphuric acid in a retort. The reaction tabes place 
according to the following equation 

2KI + MnO., + 2H 2 S0 4 = K s S0 4 + MnS0 4 + 2H.0 + I 2 . 

The liberated iodine distils over, and condenses in the form of dark grey 
crystals. A second method of preparation is by the action of chlorine or 
bromine on an iodide, thus : — 

2NaI + Cl s =2NaCi + I s . 

Iodine may also be prepared by the decomposition of an iodide by means of 
concentrated nitric acid, thus 

2KI+4HN0,-3KNO,+2NO, + 3H,O + I J( 

or by the decomposition of an iodide by means of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
thus : — 

2KI + 3HjS0 4 = 2KHS0 4 +2H 2 0 + S0 2 + 1 2 . 

Recovery of Iodine from Laboratory Raidna.— There are several methods 
in use for the reoovery of iodine from laboratory residues. Beilstein’s 
method is to evaporate the sdlution down to dryness with excess of sodium 
carbonate,' heat the residue until it becomes white, add an excess of sulphuric 
acid, and pass oxides of nitrogen (obtained by heating starch with nitric acid) 
through the solution until all the iodine has evaporated. The iodine is then 
washed iu cold water, dried over sulphuric acid, and gently sublimed. In 
Gladstone and Tribe’s 1 method the residues (from organic compounds) arc 
poured on to an excess of copper-zinc couple moistened with water or alcohol 
in a flask fitted with a reflux condenser. The residue is digested with hot 
water in order to dissolve out the zinc iodide, and the iodine liberated by 
means of bleaching powder, or by any of the usual means. Gill 2 uses 
sodium iodide instead of the usual potassium salt in iodometric analysis, ami 
recovers the iodine by evaporating down the residues, heating in an air oven 
until quite dry, and extracting the coarsely powdered residue with absolute 
alcohol in a Soxhlet apparatus. The sodium iodide is recovered from the 
alcohol by crystallisation, and the crystals, which may be submitted to 
recryst&Uisation from aloohol if required, are dried in an air oven and then 
under reduced pressure in order to expel all traces of alcohol. 

Purification of iodine. — The chief impurities found in commercial 
iodine are chlorides, bromides, and oyanides of iodine, traces of various salts 
and water, Stas * prepared pure iodine from the commercial product by two 
processes:— 

(1) A solution of potassium iodide in its own weight of water is saturated 
with iodine, water is then added until a slight permanent precipitate is 
obtained. This is allowed to settle sod the dear liquid decanted off, and 
shaken with three-quarters of the amount of water required to precipitate all 

I Gkm - **•» l8S3, *3' 8<s - 

’ 3tM ' jftfr . Itot, £,8; Chemical Proportion, 1867, p. 187. 
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the iodine whioh oan be precipitated by this method (determined by a 
separate test with a little of the solution). The separated iodine is washed by 
decantation until the washings are free from potassium iodide and then 
distilled with water. The crystals thus obtained are allowed to drain, dried 
»n wcuo over anhydrous calcium nitrate, and finally mixed with 5 per cent, 
of barium oxide and distilled twice. 

(2) Powdered iodine is added tb a cold concentrated solution of ammonia, 
and the precipitated nitrogen iodide washed by decantation with m'ore of the 
ammonia solution, in order to remove the ammonium iodide. It is then 
washed with a little cold water, on a funnel with a neck drawn to a fine point, 
until the nitrogen iodide becomes brownish and the wash-water yellowish 
brown in colour. The iodide is next placed with ten timeB its weight of 
water in a large glass flask and slowly heated to 60°-65° C. When the 
decomposition of the iodide is completed, the mixture is heated to 100’ C. for 
a ffiw minutes and allowed to cool. The solid matter which separates out 
is washed with a little water, distilled with water, dried over anhydrous 
calcium nitrate, mixed with 5 per cent, of barium oxide, and distilled twice. 

Meineke 1 * * purifies iodine by repeated sublimation with potassium iodide ; 
also by precipitation from a mixture of previously purified potassium iodide 
and iodate, by means of sulphur dioxide. The iodine thus obtained is dried 
over concentrated sulphuric acid and finally sublimed with a little barium 
oxide. He also purifies this element by fusing it with a concentrated 
solution of calcium chloride containing a little potassium iodide and a few 
drops of hydrochloric aeft The cake of iodine thus obtained is washed, dried, 
and sublimed with a little barium oxide. It is finally sublimed alone. 

Lean and Whatmough 8 prepare cuprous iodide by adding a solution of 
copper sulphate saturated with sulphur dioxide to a solution of potassium 
iodide. The reaction takes place according to the equation : — 

2CuS0 4 + 2KI + S0 2 + 2H 2 0 = Cu 2 T 2 + K 2 S0 4 + 2H 2 S0 4 . 


The precipitated cuprous iodide is washed with sulphurous acid, boiled with 
water, filtered, and dried by heating in a current of carbon dioxide. The dry 
compound is then decomposed by passing a current of dry air over it at a 
temperature of 240° C., yielding a very pure iodine. 

Ladenburg 5 precipitates silver iodide by adding a solution of silver 
nitrate to a solution of potassium iodide, shakes the precipitate with 
ammonium hydroxide for twenty-four hours, in order to dissolve out the silver 
chloride, and reduces the silver iodide by means of sine and sulphuric acid. He 
then adds nitrous acid to the solution of zinc iodide, submits the precipitated 
iodine to steam distillation, and finally dries over anhydrous caloium chloride. 

Baubigny and Rivals 4 add sodium carbonate to an iodide solution, and 
then oxidise the latter to iodate with potassium permanganate. They then 
reduce five-sixths of the oxidised solution by means of neutral sodium 
sulphite and add the remaining one-sixth of unreduced iodate solution, when 
all the iodine is liberated according to the equation : — 

HIO, + 5HI - 3HjO + 31,. 


1 Mrinske, Chm. Zcit., 1892, 16 , 1128. 

1 Le»n sod Whatmough, Tratu. Cbm. Sue., 1898, 73 , 148, 

» Udmburg, Set., 1902, 35 , 1268. 

4 ud Rivah, Cm ft. tend., 1908, 137 , 927. 
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The separated iodine is filtered, washed, and sublimed in the usual manner. 
It is then free from chlorine and bromine. 

Baxter 1 distils a mixture of iodine and potassium iodide, converts the 
distilled iodine into hydriodic acid by means of pure hydrogen sulphide, 
separates the sulphur by filtration, boils for several hours in order to expel 
the hydrocyanic acid, and distils with potassium permanganate. The whole 
process is then repeated three more times, by which time the iodine is quite 
free from halogens and iodine cyanide. 

Baiter also prepares pure iodine by oxidising to iodic acid, which latter 
is purified by fractional crystallisation from concentrated nitric acid. The 
iodic acid is heated in a current of dry air at 100’ C. until water ceases to 
be evolved, and the temperature is then raised to 220°-240’ C. The iodine 
pentoxide thus obtained is decomposed by heating in a current of air at 
350° C., the iodine condensed and finally remelted to remove aqy possible 
traces of water. 2 

A convenient method of obtaining pure iodine consists in heating together 
fused, powdered potassium bichromate and iodide 8 

5K 2 Cr 2 0 7 + 6KI = 8K 2 Cr0 4 + Cr 2 0 3 + 31 2 . 

Physical Properties.— Iodine is a soft, friable, blackish-grey, crystal- 
line solid with a semi-metallic lustre somewhat resembling that of graphite ; 
the colour of the pure substance is darker than that of the ordinary com- 
mercial product. It is opaque except in very thin plates, when it transmits 
light of a red colour. Dewar 4 has obtained transparent films of iodine by 
condensation on a glass surface at a temperature of - 180° to - 190“ C. It 
has a sharp, astringent taste, and acts as a powerful poison. When sublimed, 
it crystallises in orthorhombic bipyramida. Larger crystals may be obtained 
from a solution of iodine in ether, or from an aqueous solution of hydriodic 
acid. Kurbatoff 6 has shown that when solutions of iodine in various solvents 
are evaporated, the iodine separates out in dendritic monoclinic crystals 
below about 46°-47° C. Above this temperature the ordinary rhombic plates 
are obtained. The crystals polarise light. 6 

Stas found the specific gravity of iodine to be 4'948 at 17’ C. ; Ladenburg 7 
obtained the value 4"933 at 4° ; and Billet found the value 4’825 for solid 
iodine at 107° C., and 4 00 4 for the liquid at the same temperature ; Prugman 
and Ramsay 8 obtained the value 3'706 at 184'5° C. (the boiling-point) ; and 
Dewar “ obtained the value 4'8943 at - 38-85° C. 

Iodine melts at about 114° C. to a brown liquid. According to Ramsay 
and Young, the melting-point lies between 113-8° and 114"3° C. ; Ladenburg 
found the melting-point of pure iodine obtained by bis method of purification 
(see p. 196) to be 116-1° C., and Regnault 10 found the freezing-point to be 
113-6’ C. Aoeording to Ramsay and Young, iodine boilB at 1 84*36 C, under 

a pressure of 760 mm, ; Ladenburg obtained the value 183'05“ C. (corr.). 


1 Baxter, J. Am*. Chm Soc., 1904, 3«, 1577. 

7 Baxter, ibid., 1910, 32 , 1591. , _ 

L L it Koninck, Bull. Acad. Soy. Bely., 1903, 17 , 15 ; L W. Andrews, Amer. Chm. 
1903, 30 , 428. 

Dewar, Free, Chm. Soc., 1898, 14 , 241 ; Chem. Neva, 1898, 78 , 525. 

' Kurbatoff, ZetivA awry. Chm., 1907, jS, 230. 

I Conroy, fnx. Soy. Sot, 1875, 35 , 51. 7 Ladenburg, Bet., 1902, 35 , 1256. 

Drogman and Bamaay, Trant. (Mm. Sot, 1900, 77. 1228. 


« 1905,98, 216. 


Regnault, Ann. OMn. fkyt., 1855, [iii.J, 46 , 257. 
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Iodine volatilises spontaneously in the air at ordinary temperatures, 
giving off an odour somewhat resembling that of chlorine, but less unpleasant 
and irritating. Thus, if a little iodine be placed in the bottom of a flask, 
minute crystals of the element will soon be deposited on the sides of the 
latter. 

The vapour pressure of iodine has been oarefully investigated by Ramsay 
and Young. 1 Two series of results were obtained by these investigators, the 
first of whioh is given below. 


VAPOUR PRESSURE OF IODINE. 


Solid Iodine. 

Liquid Iodine. 

Temperature, 

Pressure, 

mm. 

Temperature, 

°C. 

Pressure, 

mm. 

581 

4-9 

114-1 

89-8 

84-5 

6-06 

114-9 

98-55 

66 S 

6 26 

117-8 

103-0 

75» 

11-6 

120-4 

113"4 

80-4 

16 15 

12315 

124-5 

86-0 

2125 

125*5 

135 8 

91-8 

2825 

127-1 

142-9 

91-9 

29-6 

166-6 

475-0 

96-8 

37-8 

169-4 

505-5 

102’7 

50-66 

171-7 

685'0 ' 

106*7 

59-86 

174-6 

575-8 

113-8 

87-0 

177-6 

630-3 



177-7 

633-9 



180-75 

680-5 



186-4 

764-2 


The intersectiou of the vapour pressure curves for solid and liquid iodine 
was found to be at 114 3° C., the vapour pressure then being 90 mm. Hence, 
when the pressure is reduced below 90 mm., iodine cannot be melted, hut 
passes directly from the solid to the gaseous state. 

Baxter, Hickey and Holmes* have found the following values for the 
vapour pressure at temperature between 0’ and 55° C. : — 


Temperature, 

C. 

Vapour Pnanrte 
in mm. f 

Temperature, 

•c. 

Vapour Pressure 
in mm. 

0 

0-030 

40 


15 

0131 

45 

1-498 

25 

0-305 

50 

2-154 

30 

0-469 

55 


35 

0-699 




1 Ramsay and Young, Trmu. Ohm. See., 1886, 40 , 468. 

8 Baxter, Hiokey, and Holmes, /. Amtr. Ohm &a, 1987, 127. 
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. The earlier determinations of the vapour density of iodine were made by 
Gay-Lussac, Dumas, Bineau, and Deville and Troost. At comparatively low 
temperatures it is about 8'72 (air = 1) or 125-9 <H = 1); the molecular weight 
at these temperatures is therefore 251-8, and the iodine molecule is diatomic. 
V. Meyer 1 has found the following values for the vapour density at tempera- 
tures between 253" and about 1570’ C. : — 


Temperature, 

Vapour 

Density. 

Temperature, 

Vapour 

Density. 

253 

8-86 

about 842 

6-76 

about 450 

8-85 

„ 1027 

5-75 

„ 586 

8-72 

„ 1570 

5-70 


Crafts and Meier 2 obtained similar results, and found the vapour density 
began to be abnormal between 600“ and 700" C. According to Bilbz and 
Meyer, 3 the vapour density decreases in value until a temperature of 1700" C. 
is attained, when the value obtained corresponds to a monatomic molecule ; 
above this temperature the value remains constant. These results point to 
a gradual dissociation of the diatomic molecule, the iodine molecule being 
more easily dissociated than the bromine or chlorine molecule. The per- 
centage of dissociated molecules at various temperatures has been calculated 
hy Naumann. 4 5 * According to Starck and Bodenstein,® the mean values of 
the equilibrium constant K'='T 2 / f I 2 (the pressure being expressed in 
atmospheres) are: — 


001X4 

at 

800* C. 

0-0474 

» 

900 „ 

0-165 


1000 „ 

0-492 

>» 

1100 „ 

1-23 

» 

1200 „ 


and the beat of the reaction 21 = I 2 is 36,860 gram-calories at constant 
pressure. Bjerrum 4 found the heat of formation of the molecule I. 2 from its 
atoms to be 35,700 calories at temperatures in the region of 3000“ €., and 
the atomic heat of iodine vapour to be 3-1 +0'3 between 0’ and 3000 C. 
The specific heat of solid iodine between 9" and 98’ C. is 0 05412 (Kegnault), 
that of liquid iodine is 0'0630, 7 and that of iodine vapour is 0-03489 at 
constant pressure, and 0-02697 at constant volume. 8 The latent heat of 
fusion is 12-9 calories, and the latent heat of vaporisation is 44-8 calories 


1 y. Meyer, Ber., 1880, 13 , 894, 401 ; 1381, 14 , 1453. 

2 Craft* and Meier, Crnpt. rend., 1880, 90 , 690; 1881, 92 , 89; Ber., 1880, 13 , 
851,870. 

* Bat* and Meyer, Be r. , 1889, aa, 728. 

* Neumann, Ber., 1880, 13 , 1080. 

5 Starck and Bodeustein, Zedtdi. Elektrochm., 1910, 16 , 961. 

' Bjerrum, ZeiUeh. phyrikal. Chen., 1912, 81 , 281. 

1 Thes« constants we oaloulated from thermodynamical data. The figures given by 
Fane end SllWmaan (Aim. Chin. Php., 1868, (in.], 37 , 469), etc., era incorrect See 
Abemf and Atterbsch, Sandbuch der anorganixhen Chmit, 1913, 4 , [u-J, 365, 

,4inuftm 1881 , 13 , 20 . 
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at the melting-point and 416 at the boiling-point per gram. According 
to Gay-Lussac, solid iodine does not conduct electricity, and this result 
was confirmed by Solly. Inglie and Knox found that the fused element 
conducted the current from a battery of from 60 to 90 cells. Bruner 
and Galecki 1 have shown that a solution of iodine in perfectly dry nitro- 
benzene does not conduct electricity, but in a moist solution conduction 
takes place. 

When seen by transmitted white light, the saturated vapour possesses 
a beautiful deep blue colour which is so intense that a layer, 10 oms. thick, 
appears opaque, except at the edges. By reflected light it appears to be 
quite black. The unsaturated vapour is violet-coloured. According to 
Dewar, 2 the colour of the saturated vapour is less intense tn vacua than in 
air at the same temperature. Lommel 5 found that the vapour of iodine 
exhibited an orange-yellow fluorescence, especially when exposed to the 
green rays of the spectrum. The violet and ultra-violet rayB did not cause 
any fluorescence and were not markedly absorbed. The intensity of the 
fluorescence af iodine vapour when subjected to sunlight is influenced by 
the presence of other gases. Thus, Wood 4 found the fluorescence was 
diminished when carbon dioxide, air, hydrogen, or the vapour of ethyl 
alcohol was admixed with the iodine vapour; and Franck and Wood 5 have 
shown that for a given pressure of the admixed gas the diminution of the 
intensity of the fluorescence increases with the electronegative character of 
the gas, argon and helium being the least and chlorine the most active of 
the gases investigated. According to Franck and Hertz, 8 when the fluor 
esceuce of iodine vapour is excited by polarised light, the direction of 
vibration of the light-emitting particles is mainly at right angles to the 
plane of polarisation. By subjecting iodine vapour to intense illumination 
by light of wave-length extending from beyond \«700/i/i to A=185pg, 
M'Lennan 7 obtained a fluorescence spectrum containing a large number of 
narrow bands extending from about A = 460pp to A=210/i/u The spectra 
did not show any of the lines found in the fluorescence Bpectrum of iodine 
by Wood in 1911. Wood 8 has investigated the resonance spectrum of 
iodine. That obtained when iodine vapour is subjected to the influence of 
the green and yellow rays from a mercury lamp, consists of a series of 
isolated lints separated from one another by intervals of about 65 to 70 
Angstrom units. The spectrum excited by the green line consists of a 
series of 25 doublets with a oonstant difference between the frequencies 
of the two components. As the frequency increases, the frequency difference 
lietween the first members of the successive doublets shows a slight increase. 
The spectrum excited by the two yellow lines consists of a series of 15 
equidistant doublets, the series excited by the line of wave-length A= 5790 5 
being much more intense than that due to the line of wave-length A => 57 69 o. 
The frequency of the doublets excited by the yellow lines shows no such 

1 Bruner and Galecki, Zeiteck. pkytikal. Chm., 1918, 84 , 618, 

! Dewar, Chm. Newt, 1898, 78 , 825. 

’ Lonmifl. Ann. Php. Chm., 1888, 19 , 858. 

4 Wood, Phil. Mag., 1911, [vi.], 21 . 309 ; Ber. deal. pkpikal. Oa., 1911, 13 , 72. 

* Franck aod Wood, Phil. Mag., 91911, [vi], 21 , 814 ; Btr. iiut. phpikal. Oa., 191b 
*3. 78. 

1 Franck and Hnte, Ber. deal. pkytikal. Bee., 1912, 14 , 428. 

7 M'Lennan, Proe. Bay. See., 1918, A, 88, 289. 

• Wood, Pkytikal. ZtUttk., 1910, II, 1196; Phil. Mag., 1911, [vi.), 21 , 261 j 22 , 489 ; 
l|J%CH>V *4 *78 ; 1911, [tLJ 26 , 888 . 
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regularity as that found in the case of the green line. The excitation is 
evidently multiplex, a number of adjacent frequencies being excited, and 
the spectrum obtained when an ordinary Cooper-Hewitt mercury lamp is 
used is quite different from that given with the same lines when the mercury 
arc in quartz is used as the exciting agent. The lines of the resonance 
spectrum do not necessarily coincide with those of the absorption spectrum, 
but the iodine vapour always emits a line, the resonance radiation line, of 
identical wave-length with that of the exciting line, and this line is accompanied 
by a group of companion lines similar to the other groups which are seen at 
intervals along the spectrum. On reducing the density of the iodine vapour 
in the resonance tube, a band spectrum is obtained, which is more readily 
absorbed by the iodine vapour than are the lines of the resonance spectrum. 
When the spectrum is excited by means of polarised light, the resonance 
lines are also polarised. Franck and Wood 1 have shown that the presence 
of gases of the helium group tends to transform the resonance Bpectrum into 
the usual banded spectrum obtained when white light is used as the exciting 
agent, helium being the most active in bringing about the chjpige. When 
the helium is replaced by chlorine, a banded spectrum is not obtained ; but 
Franck 2 has shown that other gases, such as hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
behave similarly to the inert gases except that whilst the total light emission 
is not diminished by the presence of the gases of the helium group it is 
decreased when other gases are employed, the diminution increasing with the 
electro-affinity of the added gas. The absorption spectrum of iodine vapour 
was first studied in 1833 by Miller and Daniell, 8 who observed a number of 
fine Hues extending from the red to the violet. These bands were afterwards 
carefully mapped out by ThaHSn* in 1869. According to Wood, 5 the 
absorption spectrum of iodine contains a vast number of lines (estimated at 
over 50,000), a great many of which are coincident with lines in the 
corresponding bromine spectrum. Pliicker and Hittorf 5 passed an electric 
discharge through a heated Geissler’s tube containing a trace of iodine 
vapour and obtained an emission spectrum containing many bright lines 
which, however, did not correspond to the absorption spectrum of Thalen. 
Saldt 7 afterwards obtained the same spectrum as Pliicker and Hittorf, 
and also an emission spectrum in which the lines were identical with the 
dark bands obtained by ThaWn. On heating to redness, a continuous 
spectrum was obtained. According to Gladstone, 8 the spectrum given by 
iodine, whether in the state of vapour or dissolved in carbon bisulphide, is 
abnormal. 

The effect of a magnetic field on the vapour of iodine between crossed 
nicols has been investigated by Heurung 9 and also by Wood. 10 On applying 
the magnetic field, a considerable illumination in the green part of the 
spectrum is obtained and several new lines appear. Only a small portion 


1 Franck and Wood, PML Hag., 1911, [vi], at, 265 ; Ber. iiut. physical. Ges., 1911, 
■3, 81. 

s Franck, Bar. t tout, phytiial. Go., 1912, 14 , 419. 

’ Miller and Daniell, Phil. Hag., 1838, [Hi.], t, *81. 

ThaUn, K, Soenaia VtL-Akai. Hatull., 1889. 

. Wood, Phil. Hag., 1912, [vi.], 94 , 878. 

Thicker and Hittorf, Phil. Trans., 1865, 155 , 1. 

, Jtag., 1872, [iy._ 3 . 44, 156 ; Cmpt. rend., 1872, 74 , 1219, 75, 76. 

, 153 ; 1912, [iv.], 37 , 1046. 
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of the light appears to be polarised, as the magnetooptical effect is not 
eliminated either by rotating the analyser or oy inserting a quarter 
wave plate. r 

The dispersion equivalent in methylene di-iodide is 3*65. According to 
Cuthbertson and (Mrs) Cuthbertson , 1 the refractivity of iodine vapour for light 
of wave-length A = 6438 is 0 00210. 

Owen and Pealing J have shown that condensation nuclei are produced in 
large numbers when moist air or oxygen containing iodine vapour is acted 
upon by light. The nuclei are very unstable and soon disappear in the dark. 
When the air or oxygen is replaced by hydrogen, carbon dioxide, or coal gas, 
or when the water vapour is replaced by that of ethyl alcohol, the nuclei are 
not obtained, and iodine vapour alone does not contain nuclei which serve for 
the condensation of supersaturated water vapour. 

Cryoscopic and ebullioscopic determinations have been made in iodine. 
Beckmann 3 has determined the molecular weights of stannic iodide, antimony 
iodide, arsenic iodide, mercuric iodide, and aluminium iodide by the cryoscopic 
method, and Jias shown that potassium iodide has a normal molecular weight 
in dilute solutions but polymerises in more concentrated solutions, whilst the 
iodides of cicsium, sodium, and lithium polymerise at all concentrations. The 
mean molecular depression of the freezing-point is 210. The same investigator 
has also made ebullioscopic determinations with liquid iodine, using a jacket 
of boiling aniline. The iodides of the alkali metals Bhow a tendency to give 
high values, especially in the cose of sodium iodide and lithium iodide, but the 
values obtained are much more nearly normal than in the cryoscopic method. 
Tin, antimony, and bismuth dissolve in the monatsmic form. The mean 
ebullioscopic constant is 1 10. Olivari 4 has determined the molecular weightB 
of a number of hydrocarbons and other organic compounds in iodine by the 
cryoscopic method and has also determined the molecular weights of stannic 
iodide, antimony iodide, arsenic iodide, and mercuric iodide in dilute solutions 
in iodine. The mean value found for the depression of the freezing-point was 
213. In very dilute solutions the molecular weights of the alkali iodides 
KI, Rbl, and NHJ are almost normal ; they increase with the concentration 
until a certain point is reached, when they again decrease, until with very 
high concentration they are less than the theoretical valueB. Some altvl 
ammonium iodides behave similarly. 

lodiue is less soluble in water than either chlorine or bromine ; according 
to Hartley and Campbell , 8 it dissolves in the following proportions : — 


Temperature, 

Grammes of Iodine per 1000 

*C. 

grammes of Water. 

18 

0-2765 

25 

0-3395 

35 

0-4661 

45 

0-6474 

55 

0-9222 


1 Cuthbertson tod (Mrs) Cuthbertson, Phil, Traiu., 1918, A, 313 , 1. 

* Owen and Pealing, Phil. Mag., 1911, (vij, 31, 486. 

* Beckmann, Zntich. anorg. (Sum., 1909, 03 , 88 ; 1912, fl, 200 snd 278. 

4 Olivari, AM B. Jeeai. Lrncti, 1909, [v.J 18 , ii. 884 ; 1918, [*.], 33, tt. 897 ; 1»». 
£r.i 33 , i. 41. ; 

' and Campbell, Proc. Cktm fee., 1908, 34 , 88 j Tram. Chm. Sue., 1 PC 8 , 
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Bruy and CfcnnoHyd have determined the solubility of iodine in water and 
the conductivity of the solution at 25“ C. 1 litre of water dissolves 1 32 
millimoleeules of J, and the hydrolysis constant is found to be 

(H+)(I-)(HIO)/(I 2 )=0-3x 10- k . 

The solution is pale brownish-yellow in colour, and smells of iodine. It 
becomes discoloured when exposed to direct sunlight, owing to the formation 
of hydriodic acid, which dissolves in the water. The discoloured solution 
is capable of dissolving more iodine, producing an orange-yellow solution. 
Hypo-iodoue acid is formed in the solution to a very slight extent in addition 
to the hydriodic acid, thus : — 

Ij + HjO^H' + I'+jnO.® 

Iodine is readily soluble in an aqueous solution of potassium iodide, 
aqueous hydriodic acid, methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohols, glycerol, ether, 
organic acids and esters, pyridine, etc., forming reddish-brow^ solutions. It 
also dissolves in chloroform, bromoform, carbon bisulphide, liquid hydro- 
carbons, etc., forming violet-coloured solutions, which become black and 
opaque when concentrated. The solution in carbon bisulphide is dia- 
tbermanous. The cause of the difference iu colour of the various solutions 
has not been satisfactorily explained. According to Loeb, 1 * 3 who determined 
the vapour pressure of iodine in carbon bisulphide aud ether, the iodine 
exists in different molecular states iu different coloured solutions. It 
appears from his ftsults that in brown solutions the iodine has the 
molecular weight I 4 , whilst iu violet solutions it has a molecular weight 
between I„ and Ij. Wiedemann 4 found that a solution of iodine in carbon 
bisulphide became brown when cooled in a mixture of solid carbon dioxide 
and ether, and Liebreich found that solutions of iodine in fatty esters 
became violet-coloured when heated to 80” C. It thus appears that 
the molecule I 4 in the brown solution is split up on heating, yielding the 
molecule I 2 which gives a violet-coloured solution. Gautier aud Charpy 5 
obtained solutions of iodine in different solvents which gradually varied from 
violet to brown and distinguished four sets of colours : violet, red, red-brown, 
and brq^Fn. Lachmann, 6 however, found these different colours wer^ due to 
the use of impure solvents and showed that with pure solvents the solutions 
only have two colours, violet and brown. ’ The first colour is obtained with 
saturated solvents such as chloroform, and the second with unsaturated 
solvents such as alcohol, etc. On adding alcohol to a solution of iodine in 
chloroform, the colour gradually changes from violet through shades of red- 
violet, red, and red-brown to brown. It had already been shown that in 
some of the brown solutions, e.g. that in aqueous potassium iodide, the 
iodine forms unstable per-iodides such as KI.I 2 ; and Lacbmann, reviving a 
former suggestion of Beckmann, assumes the existence of additive products 
whioh are probably unstable, in all brown solutions, and supposes that the 

1 Bmy and Connolly, J. Amur. Chen. Soc.,,1910, 32, 932; 1911, 33, !«*■ Sl ® a,s0 
C. Jones and Hartmann, ML, 1915, 37, 241. 

• Casanova and Carcano, Boll. chin, farm., 1912, 51, 289. 

• Loeb, Zeilech. phptikU. Chen., 1888, 2, 506. 

4 Wiedemann, Wiei. Annalen, 1890, 41, 299. 

• Gautier and Charpy, CompL mA., 1890, no, 189 ; in, 645. 

4 Lachmann, J. A net. Ckm. Stc., 1903, 25, 50, 
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iodine in these solutions is probably in & condition of equilibrium between 
simple solution and the additive product. 

Solvent + I s ^^(solvent + I a ). 

In the case of the violet solutions he assumes the iodine to exist as 
molecules of I 2 . With reference to the above-mentioned work of Wiedemann 
and Liebreich, Lachmann says : “ This view is supported by the fact that 
brown solutions tend to become violet when heated, and conversely, violet 
solutions become brown on being cooled sufficiently. As heat produces 
dissociation and cold induces association, the facts are in excellent agreement 
with expectation.” A similar explanation has also been put forward by 
Stromholm. 1 * Beckmann a has shown that the molecular weight of iodine in 
many solvents corresponds with the formula Ig, and therefore concludes that 
the colour of the hrown solutions is connected with combination between the 
iodine and the solvent. From the determination of the freezing-point 
depression produced by iodine and certain solvents, first separately and then 
together, in bromoform and also ethylene dibromide, Hildebrand and Glascock 3 4 
conclude that combination does take place in brown solutions, but not in the 
violet, because only in the former is the total depression less than the sum of 
the separate depressions. According to Waentig,* the iodine is partly com- 
bined with the solvent in all solutions, according to the reversible equation : — 

Solvent l 2 ^=^Solvent + 1 2 . 

The amount of combination being much less in the violet solutions than in 
the brown. The spectrum of the violet solutions approximates to that of 
iodine vapour. From the investigation of the absorption Bpectra of iodine 
solutions in various solvents Ley and Engelhardt 5 * conclude that brown 
solutions of iodine contain additive compounds, but the constitution of 
the violet solutions is still uncertain. As the result of an extensive ultra- 
microscopic examination of solutions in different solvents, Amann 8 concludes 
that iodine can exist in solution in seven different forms, and that alterations of 
colour of such solutions are not only due to the formation of compounds with 
the solvent, but also to the occurrence of free colloidal iodine. The colour 
changes due to light probably consist mainly in the reduction of the additive 
compounds, free iodine acting as a catalyst. 

The heats of solution of iodine in different solvents, ss found by Pickering, 7 
are shown in the table below. 


Benzene - 3057 calories. 


Chloroform ... 

. -3007 „ 

Carbon tetrachloride 

. - 2891 „ 

Carbon bisulphide . 

. -2504 „ 

Alcohol .... 

. - 857 „ 

Ether 

. - 768 „ 

Ammonium chloride solution , 

. - 1538 „ 

Potassium iodide solution 

. - 546 „ 


1 Stromholm, Zeittch. pkytikal. Chtm. , 1909, 44, 721. 

* Beckmann, Zeilteh phynial. Ohm., 1907, 58 , 643. 

* Hildebrand aadGlatcock, 3. Aim. Chm Sec., 1909, 31, 20. 

4 Waentig, Zeittch, phyrtkal. Chm., 1909, (8, 018. 

1 Ley andKngel herd t, Zeittch. aturg, Chm., 1911, 73, 66, 

* Amann, Zciiteh. Chm, ltd. Kelloidt, 1910, 6 , 286 ; 7 , 87 j Kollmi. Chm, Btihefte, 

lWVa£887. 7 Hollering, Tram. Chm, See,, 1885, 53 , 886 . 
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According to Guichard, 1 carbon previously heated to 600“ C. absorbB 34-2 
per oent. of iodine at ordinary temperatures, and various oxides — t.<j. iodic 
anhydride, silica, alumina, magnesia, etc.— also absorb iodine. Corridi has 
shown that animal charcoal absorbs iodine when placed in a solution of this 
element, and that the iodine is retained by the charcoal even when the latter 
is heated at 120* C. for many hours. The amount thus absorbed varies from 
4-87 to 7'50 per cent., according to the solvent used. 2 * 

Chemical Properties. — Iodine resembles chlorine and bromine in 
chemical properties. It is, however, less stable in combination with electro- 
positive elements and is therefore liberated from such compounds by either 
chlorine or bromine, thus : — 

2KI + Cl^KCl + Ij. 

2NaI + Br a = 2NaBr + I 2 . 

On the other hand, it is more stable in combination with electronegative 
elements and displaces both chlorine and bromine from such compounds, 
thus 

2KC10j + 1 2 = 2KIO, + Cl 2 . 

2KBr0 3 + I 2 = 2KI0 3 +Br 2 . 


The heats of formation of the hydrogen compounds of these three elements 
are shown below. 

(C1) + (H)= 22,001 calories. 

Br + (H) = 8,337 „ 

[I] + (H) = -6,036 „ 

The heats of formation of the oxy-acids of these elements are 


(Cl) + 3(0) + (H) = 23,761 calories. 

Br + 3(0) + (H)= 5,344 „ 

[I] + 3(0) + (H) = 43,211 „ 

It is evident from the above figures that the affinity of chlorine for hydrogen 
is greater than that of bromine and that the affinity of bromine is greater 
than that of iodine. On the other hand, the affinity of chlorine for oxygen is 
greater than that of bromine but less than that of iodiue. 

Iodine combines directly with most of the elements, either in tM cold or 
when heated with them. Ordinary oiygen has no action upon it, but ozone 
converts it into a mixture of oxides ; thus, Ogier 4 caused the two elements to 
unite by submitting them to the silent electric discharge. Sulphur, seienmm, 
and tellurium all unite with the element, forming mixtures of iodides. When 
a solution, of equal molecular proportions of sulphur and iodine in carbon 
bisulphide, is allowed to evaporate, dark grey crystals of sulphur mono-iodide, 
SJ,, are obtained (see Vol. VII.). When solid phosphorus is brought into 
contact with iodine, combination takes place with such vl g c J llT , . a _ T 
phosphorus first melts and then bursts into game. Phosphorus di-iodide, 1 2 1 4 , 
and phosphorus tri-iodide, PI„ are both obtained by dissolving phosphorus and 
iodine in oarbon bisulphide, and either allowing the solvent to evaporate or 
oooling it down (see Vol. VI.). Powdered arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, all 


1 Gniohard, Oompt. rmi., 1910, 151 , 238. 

* For partionlara of the absorptive power of oarbon 

• Gniohard, Bull Sue. cAm.,1912 jiv.], II, 481. 


see this series, Vol. 
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take fire when thrown into iodine vapour with the formation of the corre- 
sponding iodides. Pore boron does not combine with iodine even when 
heated to 1200’ C., but impure boron gives a small quantity of boron tri- 
iodide, Big, when heated to a red heat. Carbon does not combine with the 
element, but silicon unites with it at a red heat, forming silicon tetra-iodide, 
Sil 4 . The iodides of the non-metals are very volatile and are usually de- 
composed by water. When potassium and iodine are melted together, 
combination takes place with explosion. If sodium, however, be used in the 
place of the potassium, combination does not take plaoe. 1 * According to 
Shenstone,* pure dry iodine rapidly attaoks pure dry mercury even in the cold, 
and Meyer 3 found that pure dry iodine attacked gold when heated to between 
50’ C. and the melting-point of iodine, with the formation of amorphous 
iodide of gold; above this temperature the iodide was obtained in the 
crystalline form. Iodine is oxidised by the oxygen compounds of chlorine 
and by fuming nitric acid ; fuming sulphuric acid also partially oxidises it, 
forming at the same time a crystalline oxy-iodide of sulphur. It dissolves in 
liquid sulphur, dioxide, forming a violet-coloured solution, but is not acted 
upon by gaseous sulphur dioxide except in the presenoe of water, when it 
reacts according to the equation : — 

SO a + 2H s O + 4 = HjS0 4 + 2HI. 

Neutral and acid sulphites behave in a similar manner, but thiosulphates are 
converted into tetr&thionates : — 


2Na a S 2 O s + 1 4 = NajS 4 O e + 2NaI. 


According to Muller, 4 sodium dithionate and sodium trithionate both 
decolorise iodine solutions on heating, but the action is so slow in the cold 
that sodium thiosulphate can be safely titrated with iodine in their presence. 
According to Foerster and Uyr, a solution of an alkaline hydroxide reacts with 
a solution of iodine to form hypo-iodous acid and a hypo-iodite, but the reaction 
is not complete and the final solution contains free iodine and alkali. 5 

When a solution of iodine is added to starch paste, or when iodine vapour 
is brought into contact with starch granulose, a deep blue colour is produced. 
This colour disappears on heating to about 80’ C., but reappears on cooling. 
It is permanently destroyed by continued boiling and also by chlorine or 
bromine water, and by a solution of mercuric chloride. The production of 
this colour forms an extremely sensitive test for free iodine and also for 
starch. A glueoside known as “aaponarin” which occurs in the epidermal 
cells of various plants is also coloured blue by iodine, and, as in the case of 
starch, the colour disappears on wanning and reappears on cooling. 0 Lichenin, 
or moss starch, is coloured a dirty blue by iodine, and imiiin is coloured 
yellow. The nature of this blue colour has been much disputed. At one 
time it was generally regarded as a loose additive compound, but is now 
usually considered to be a solid solution of iodine in starch. Andrews and 
Goettsch/ however, disagree with this view, and as a result of their investiga- 


1 Men sad Weith, An, 1878, 6 , 1518, 

1 SheiutCM, flira, Chen. See,, 1897, 71, 471. 

' Mejrer, Qnat. r end,, 1908, 139 , 738. 

1 Miulsr, BvU, See. cMm. , 1909, [it.], 5 , 1119, 

1 Fosrste sod Gyr, Z*it tcK. Blektnchm., 1908, 0 , 1, 


w. vflerw*. wv, ,a»w, 23, 1W ; Trttm, Ch&t i* Soe,, 1904, 8& 1H0. 
tad /, Amt. Ohm Stc,, 1902,34, 
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tions conclude that iodine starch is a chemical compound. According to 
Barger and Field, 1 when the blue substances obtained with iodine and starch, 
saponarin or chololie acid are crystalline, they may be additive products of 
iodine in atomic proportions, but there is also a considerable adsorption of 
iodine when they are colloidal, and separate in the amorphous state. The 
presence of an electrolyte is necessary to bring about this adsorption. 
Barger and Starling 2 regard the blue crystals as solid solutions of iodine in 
the organic substance, and state that colourless crystals of the organic 
substances, once they are formed, cannot be made to take up iodine." All 
the blue crystals obtained are more or less pleochroic. c 

Uses of Iodine. — By far the largest portion of the iodine of commerce 
is used in medicine, both in the free state and in combination. Tincture of 
iodine consists of a solution of iodine and potassium iodide iu rectified spirits 
of wine. Hydriodic acid, iodides of potassium, arsenic, lead, mercury, iron, 
etc., and organic compounds such as iodoform (CIIX 3 ), ethyl iodide (C 2 H 5 I)and 
iodole (C 4 I 4 .NH), are all used either internally or externally or as antiseptics. 
A considerable quantity of iodine is also used in the manufacture of aniline 
dyes, as in the preparation of Hoffmann violet and aniline green, and also in 
making erythrosin and the blueshade eosins from fluorescine. A smaller 
amount is used in photography and chemical analysis. 

Atomic Weight. — The atomic weight of iodine 8 has been very frequently 
determined by means of a number of methods. Gay-Lussac, 4 from the 
synthesis of zinc iodide, obtained the value 125. Berzelius, 5 by changing 
silver iodide into silver chloride, obtained the value 126’23; and Dumas, 0 
using the same method, obtained the number 126-8. Marignac 7 obtained 
the mean value 126-80 by means of the synthesis of silver iodide, and 
the mean value 126-847 by determining the quantity of potassium iodide 
required to precipitate a known amount of silver dissolved in nitric acid. 
Stas, 8 using Marignac’s first method, obtained the value 126 ’80 from 
five concordant experiments ; by means of the analysis of silver iodate 
he obtained the value 126-89. More recently, slightly higher results have 
been obtained. Thus, by heating silver iodide in a current of chlorine 
until all the iodine was displaced, and reducing the silver chloride thus 
obtained to metallic silver, Ladeuburg 9 obtained the number 126 94 
(0=16). Kothner and Aeuer, 10 using the same method, found the value 
126-92 (0=16), and, by heating Bilver in a stream of iodine vapour, they 
obtained the value 126-91. By the synthesis of silver iodide from a 
weighed amount of silver, and also by the conversion of silver iodide 
into silver bromide and silver chloride, Baxter 11 obtained the mean values 


1 Barger and field, Tram. Chetn. Six., 1912, rot, 1394. 

4 Barger and Starling, Proc. Clum. Soc., 1914, 30 , 2, 

3 In calculating the atomic weight of iodine the following modern values for the atomic 
weights of the other elements concerned have been adopted: O=16'000, Ag - 1 07 "880, 
01=85 467, Br=79-916, K=39 100. 

1 Gay-Lussac, Ann. Ckim., 1814, 91 , 6 . 


6 Barselins, fa gg. Annalen, 1828, 14 , S58, 

* Dumae, Ann Chin. PhyL, 1859, (in.], M, 


163 . 


I Marignao, BUI. Unit. deVentve, 1848, 4 6, 363. 

* Stas, SouvelUs redurdus sur la loit its proportions chitniipus, sur lespoids aUmiqua 
ot lews nspprts mvtuds, 1865. 

* Ladenburg, Ber., 1902, 35 , 2275 ; Liebig's Annalen, 1905, 338 , “• 

, “ Kothnet and Aeuer, * r„ 1904, 37 , 2536; Liebig’s Annals n, 

1905, 338 , 282 , 

II Bait*,/. Amor. Cbm. Soc., 1904, »6, 1677 ; 1906, *J, 876. 


1904, 337 , 123, 867 ; 
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126-922, 126 928, and 126-926 respectively. By the reduction of iodic aoid 
by means of hydrazine, or other suitable reducing agent, and the titration 
of the hydriodic acid formed with a weighed amount of silver, Baxter and 
Tilley 1 obtained the value 126-938 (0 = 16). Baxter 2 has redetermined the 
ratio Ag : I, and obtained the value 126-932 for iodine. In 1914 Guiehard s 
decomposed iodine pentoxide by heat, condensed the iodine, and absorbed 
the oxygen with red-hot oopper. The results yielded a vajue of 126-915 for 
the atomic weight of iodine. 

The value adopted by the International Atomic Weights Commission 
(1915) is 126-92. 

Iodine usually behaves as a monovalent element, but in some compounds 
it appears to be tri-, penta-, or hepta-valent. 


Iodine and Hydrogen. 

HYDRIODIC ACID. 

{Hydrogen Iodide . ) 

Formula, HI. 

Occurrence. —Hydrogen iodide is found in volcanic gases (see p. 189). 
Preparation.— When a mixture of iodine vapour and hydrogen is passed 
over red-hot finely divided platinum or charcoal at a bright red heat, partial 
combination takes place with the formation of hydriodic acid, or hydrogen 
iodide. 4 The action is, however, markedly reversible, thus : — 

H 2 + I 2 ^2HI. 

If a solution of iodine in water be eiposed to sunlight, partial decomposition 
of the water takes place, with the formation of hydrogen iodide, which 
remains in solution ; and the liberation of oxygen, according to the equation : — 

2Hj0 + 2I s =4HI + 0 2 . 

A dilute solution of hydrogen peroxide is also decomposed by iodine with the 
formation of hydriodic acid and oxygen, thus 

H 2 0 2 + Ij=2HI + 0j. 

On the other hand, a concentrated solution of hydriodic acid is decomposed 
by hydrogen peroxide with the liberation of free iodine. 6 

Iodine reacts with various compounds of hydrogen, e.g. phosphoretted 
hydrogen, PH,, ammonia, NH P and many organic compounds, with the 
formation of hydriodic acid. Thus, Kastle and Bullock* prepare this com- 
pound by placing a mixture of iodine, finely divided resin, and white sand 
in a small glass retort and gently warming. The gas is purified by suc- 
cessively passing it through a WoulfTs bottle, a tube containing red 
phosphorus, and a calcium chloride cylinder filled with alternate layers of 


‘-Baxter and Tilley, J. Amer, Che m. See,, 1608,31, 201. 
r Baxter, J, Amer. Chm. Soe., 1910 , 3 J, 1591. 

> Guiehard, Cemft. rend., 1914, 159 , 185. 

4 Men and Hoizmene, Her,, 1889, 22 , 887. 

> Schitabem, J. omit. Chm., 1681, 84 , 885. 

* Kutle sod Bullock, Amer, Chem. J., 1896, xS, 105. 
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glass wool and phosphorus pentoxide. According to Casanova and Carcano,' 
when iodine is allowed to act upon tannin in the presence of water it is com- 
pletely converted into h^driodie acid. 

Hydriodic acid cannot be prepared by the action of sulphuric acid on 
potassium or sodium iodides, because sulphur dioxide and free iodine are 
simultaneously formed, thus : — 

i H 2 S0 4 + 2KI = 2KHS0 4 + 1 2 + S0 2 + 2H 2 0. 


In this reaction therefore the iodides resemble the bromides and differ from 
the chlorides. As in the formation of hydrogen bromide from alkaline 
bromides, hydrogen iodide may be obtained by the action of phosphoric 
acid on these iodides. 1 2 * It was formerly prepared by heating a mixture of 
finely powdered sodium iodide and concentrated phosphoric acid ; the reaction 
takes place according to the equation : — 

Nal + H 3 P0 4 = HI + NaH 2 P0 4 . 

A dilute aqueous solution of hydriodic acid can also be .obtained by 
the action of hydrogen sulphide upon iodine suspended in water, thus 


H 2 S + I 2 =2HI + S. 

The action ceases when the solution attains a specific gravity of 1'56, because 
‘ the heat produced by the solution of the product is not sufficient to carry 
on the process beyond this point. 8 

Hydriodic acid ia most conveniently prepared by the action of phosphorus 
upon iodine in the presence of water, thus : — 

P + 51 + 4H 2 0 = 5HI + H 3 P0 4 . 

In order to carry out this preparation, place 1 part by weight oi red 
phosphorus and 20 parts of iodine in a flask A (see fig. 28, p. 159), provided 
with a rubber bung, through which passes the stem of a dropping funnel, 
and a delivery tube. Gradually drop water from the dropping funnel on 
to the mixture, keeping the flask and its contents cool by immersion m cold 
water, until no further evolution of gas can be seen, when the flask may 
bo gently warmed. The hydrogen iodide, which is rapidly evolved, is passed 
through a U-tube B, containing red- phosphorus in order to arrest any 
iodine vapour with which it may be contaminated. The gas may be collecte 
over mercury or by downward displacement; or, if an aqueous solution be 
desired, the gas may be passed through a retort, the bottom of which dips 
just below the surface of the water contained m a beaker as shown m 
fig. 16, p. 72. By using this arrangement, any back rush of water into the 

generating flask is avoided. In Lothar Meyer’s 4 * modification o 181 , 

100 parts of iodine are mixed with 10 parts of water in a tubuktj 

retort, and a mixture of 5 parts of red phosphorus in 10 p 
is gradually added from a dropping funnel. Any io ne ,. 7. 

carried over with the hydriodic acid may be removed by g 
little water. In this method, as the phosphorus is never m excess, 


1 Casanova and Caroano, Soil, chm.farm., SO 289 - 

2 Lepsius, *r., 1890, 23, 10*2. 

» See Yol. VII. for further details. 

4 L. Meyer, Btr., 1887, 20,8881. 

YOL. vim , 
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• i the hTdroaen iodida being contaminated with phosphoretted 

sfS.KSr 1 ' k£ZE**i *• 

warm the flask conteining ae pboaphor^ powdered 

Aqueous hydncxbo amd “ ro *ide which has been 

iodine with .^e jakulat-^i q ^ &nd th f soktion) which contains 

ground up with rater Ogge is added to the filtrate and sulphur 

barium iodide, is filtered. Mor ^ sulphate to precipitated and 

dioxide passed mto ‘ he aol t ’ q distilling the clear solution, an acid 
the solution becomes colourless, y & _ 0 p 

Sut ‘ImbCt^ orhydro^n chloride. ^ 

Thespldfic^i at* content volume and P^nre respectively 
« MM JfMK between 20 " and 120 V * ’ 

heat of formati, iri y gyeous hydrogen . H + I(gu) 

with soM iodine at 17", and theralue -436 the eTO , ution of 

The gas is readily absorbed by wood cbarimlj^ ^ Bolubk 

22,000 calories of heat ^^“£00 which rapidly becomes brown 
in water, forming a colourless , ^ solution of the liberated 

when exposed l to the air owing te oration olecule of hydrogen 

?(K) r^rilter » 19,570 calories (Lo^uinine); 18 , 900 calor.es 
iodide m 700 ■ c. calories (Thomsen). According to Berthelot, 

b, the equation qJ-^-500 when n does not exceed 20. For higher 
values of n it is better tele the equation Q^-gjt The beat of solution of 

Thomsen, 7 is shown in the following table . 

* Bodroai, Cmpt. r mi., 1408, 14 *. 274 1 *“•»“. ^ m ‘ 1#09, ^ 

* Biltz, Zattch. phytiial. Chem., 1882, 10, 364, 

* gtraoker. Win* A%**dtn, 1882, I7» *3. . x6. 442. 

4 teSSXoswi. read., 1877, 84 , 671 ; dim. Ohm. «*>•. W» *• 186 - 

* Farrs, Jim. Chit*. J liyt., 1874, [r.], 1, 209. 

: K* 1888, rob lib p. 78. 
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Value of ». 

Heat of Solution of 

1 Molecule of HI in 
n Molecules of H 2 0, 

Heat of Dilution in 
(300 - ri) Molecules 
of HjO. 


calories. 

calories. 

2 

12,540 

6670 

3 

14,810 

4400 

5 

17,380 

1830 

10 

18,580 

630 

20 

18,990 

220 

50 

19,140 

70 

1 O 0 

19,180 

30 

500 

19,210 



The molecular conductivity of solutions of 1 gram-molecule Of hydrogen 
iodide in v litres, according to Ostwald, 1 at 25”, is shown as follows : — 


V. 

Molecular 

Conductivity. 

V 

Molecular 

Conductivity. 

2 

364 

64 

402 

4 

376 

128 

405 

8 

384 

256 

406 

16 

391 

512 

406 

32 

397 

1024 

404 


The molecular magnetic rotation of a saturated aqueous solution of hydrogen 
iodide at different temperatures as found by Perkin 2 is given in the following 
table 


Temperature, 

Molecular 

Rotation. 

Temperature, 

•c. 

Molecular 

Rotation. 

21 -i 

17-769 

15-2 

18-403 

16-5 

17-868 

15-9 

18-451 

17-6 

18-117 

20-4 

18-428 

21 6 

18-308 

... 



A saturated solution of the gas at 0* C. has a specific gravity of 1 '99. When 
an aqueous solution of hydrogen iodide is distilled in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen (in order to prevent oxidation), it behaves in a similar manner to 
the corresponding Chlorine and bromine compounds. The solution, whether 
°°ncentrated or dilute, yields an acid of constant composition. This acid 

' Oftwsld, / pnH. Ohm., 1885, [it], 31 , 4M. 

• Perkin, Tmu. Chm &*., 188#»5S ««»•' 
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was regarded as a definite hydrate until Roscoe 1 * proved that the strength of 
the aoid obtained depends upon the pressure. Thus at 774 mm, pressure the 
solution boils at 127” C,, has a specific gravity of l - 67, and contains 57 per 
cent of hydrogen iodide. Again, when a stream of dry hydrogen is passed 
through an aqueous solution of hydriodic acid the latter will attain a 
constant composition independent of the original concentration and depend- 
ing upon the temperature at which the liquid is kept. Thus at 16° to 19° C. 
the constant acid contains 60-3 to 60'7 per cent, of hydrogen iodide, and at 
100° C. it contains 58'2 to 58'5 per cent. Topsiie 8 found the solution boiling 
at 127” C. had a specific gravity of 1'708 and contained 57-74 per cent, of 
hydrogen iodide. The following table gives the specific gravity and per- 
centage of hydrogen iodide contained in an aqueous solution of the gas at 
temperatures between 12” and 14” C., as found by this investigator: — 


Temperature, 

C. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Percentage 

of HI 

Temperature, 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Percentage ; 
of HI. 1 

12 

1-708 

57-74 

13 

1*347 

- 36 07 

13-7 

1-706 

57-64 

13 

1-309 

33-07 

12-5 

1-703 

57-42 

13-5 

1-274 

30-20 

13 

1-692 

57-28 

13-5 

1-2535 

28-41 . 

i 13-7 

1-674 

56-15 

13-8 

1-225 

25-86 

1 14 

1-630 

53-93 

13-8 

1-191 

22-63 

: 12-5 

1-603 

52-43 

13-5 

1-164 

1997 

1 13 

1-5727 

50-75 

• 13-5 

1-126 

15-73 

i 13-5 

1-542 

49-13 

13-5 

M02 

13-09 

1 13 

1-528 

48-22 

13 

1-095 

12-21 

i 13 

1-4865 

45-71 

13-5 

1-077 

10-15 

13 

1-451 

43-39 

13-5 

1-0524 

7-019 

13 

1-413 

40'45 

13-5 

1017 

2-286 

13 

1 

1-382 

38-68 





The specific gravity is given in terms of. that of water at the same 
temperature. 

The percentage by weight of hydrogen iodide in aqueous solutionsof different 
densities at 15" C, as found by Wright, 8 is shown in the table below : — 


Density of 
Solution. 

Percentage 
of HI. 

Denrity of 
Solution. 

Percentage 
of HI. 

1-708 

51-9 

1-297 

30-3 

1-551 

47-2 

1-175 

18-5 

1-442 

39-2 

1 

1-053 

5-9 


According to Berthelot,* 1 volume of water dissolves about 425 volumes of 
hydrogen iodide. 

1 Eoicee, f. Chen, See,, 1M1, IJ, 1*1 * Topsoe, Bar,, 1870, 3 , 402. 

* Wright, Ohm. Newt, 1871 ^ 3 , 268 . * Berthelot, Compt. md., 1878 , 7 M‘ »• 
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Water saturated with hydrogen iodide has veiy nearly the composition 
HI + 3H 2 0. Berthelot 1 cooled this liquid to - 30’ C„ but could not obtain 
any crystals. He concluded that there is nothing to indicate that this 
liquid is a definite chemical compound, but considered that the hydrate 
HI + 4-5H s O exists and perhaps also a hydrate of the composition HI + 6-5H 0 
According to Pickering, 2 at least three crystalline hydrates exist’ the 
dihydrate HI.2&.0, melting at -43‘ C. : the trihydrate HI.3H.O, melt- 
ing at - 48" G. ; and the tetrahydrate HI.4H,0, melting at - 36'5‘ C. There 
is also a possible hydrate of the composition HI.17H.O. 

Hydrogen iodide is one of the most readily liquefiable gases known. 
Liquid hydrogen iodide was first obtained in 1835 by Kemp 8 as a yellow 
liquid and was afterwards obtained by Faraday 4 at 0‘ C. under a pressure 
of four atmospheres, aud at ordinary atmospheric pressure by cooling in a 
bath of ether and solid carbon dioxide. On further cooling to -55‘ C. 
it solidified to a colourless ice-like mass of greater density than the liquid. 
The melting-point is - 50’8" C. Liquid hydrogen iodide boils at - 34’1‘ C, 
according to Estreicher, 5 at - 36 7 C. according to Ladenburg ayd Kriigel, 8 
and at - 35-7’ C. according to M'lntosh and Steele. 7 The critical temperature is 
150-7” C„ and the viscosity temperature coefficient is Q’70. The liquid is a very 
bad conductor of electricity, the specific conductivity being about 0'2 x 10" 8 . 

According to Bleekrode, 8 the index of refraction of liquid hydrogen iodide 
ip l’46fi at 16 5“ C. for the D line, and according to Cuthbertson and (Mrs) 
Cuthbertson, 8 the refractivity of gaseous hydrogen iodide is 0-000615 for the 
green mercury line (A =* 5461). 

The following tables give the density and vapour pressure of liquid 
hydrogen iodides at different temperatures according to M'lntosh and 
Steele : — 10 


DENSITY OF LIQUID HYDROGEN IODIDE. 


T. (aba.). 

' 

D. 

DV 

T. (abs.). 

L). 

D\ 

222 

2-863 


232 

2822 


223-3 


2-8600 

232-9 


2-819 

224 

2-855 


234 

2-813 


224-9 


2-8496 

236 

2-805 


226 

2-847 


236-3 


2-8034 

227-0 


2-8412 

238 

2-796 


228 . 

2'838 


240 

2-787 


229-3 


2-8330 

240-4 

... 

2-7862 

230 

2-830 


242 

2-779 









The values under D’ were obtained experimentally, those under D were 
obtained by interpolation. 


‘ Berthelot, Canal. rad., 1878, 84, 279. * Pickering, Ber., 1893, 26 , 2307. 

; Kemp, rut. Mag., 1835, [iii.], 7 , 444. _ 4 Faraday, Phil. Tr am., 1845, 1 , 170. 

! Estreicher, Beitteh. phyeikal. Chm„ 1897, do, 603. 

Ladenburg and Kriigel, Ber., 1900, 33 , 837. 

M'lntosh and Steele, Pnc. Ray. Sue., 1904, 73 , 460. 

Bteskr.de, Proo, Bey. Sac., 1884, 37 , 839. 

Cuthbertson and (Mrs) Cuthbertson, Phil. Praia., 1913, A, 213 , 1 . 

M'lntosh and Steels, Ze Hack. phyeikol. Chen., 190% 55 , 130 . 
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VAPOUR PRESSURE OP LIQUID HYDROGEN IODIDE. 


Temjwrature, 

Vapour Pressure, 

Temperature, 

Vapour Pressure. 

a 

nun. 

b 

mm. 

a 

'* mm. 

6 

m 

-ss 

- 

788 

-66 


274 

- 35*9 

769 


-67 

... 

258 

-86 

... 

760 

-68 


244 

-362 

718 


-69 


280 

-37 


718 

-69-6 

224 


-88 

... 

686 

-60 

... 

218 

-39 

... 

667 

-61 


206 

-39-4 

644 


- 62 

... 

194 

-40 


628 

-63 

... 

188 

-41 


600 

-63*5 

185 


-41-7 , 

518 

' 

-64 


173 

-42 


578 

-66 


162 

-48 

... 

647 

-66 


152 

-43*5 

630 


-67 

... 

148 

-44 


519 

-68 


134 

-45 


494 

-68*4 

126 


-46 

... 

471 

-69 


126 

-47 

... 

448 

-70 

... 

118 

-47-7 

438 


-71 


111 

-48 


425 

-72 

... 

108 

49 

... 

404 

-78 


97 

-50*6 

376 


-78-6 

92 


-61 


364 

-74 


90 

-52 

... 

843 

-76 


84 

-53 

... 

325 

-76 


79 

-54 

... 

807 

-77 


73 

i -54*8 

303 


-77'9 

74 


-65 

... 

289 

-78 

»\ 

70 


The values under a were obtained experimentally, those nnder b by 
interpolation. 

Gaseous hydrogen iodide is readily decomposed by heat into its constituent 
elements (see p. 208). Thus, when a heated wire is plunged into the gas, 
or when the latter is passed through a hot tube, the violet-coloured vapour 
of iodine at once appears. The amount of decomposition increases with the 
temperature, but is independent of the pressure. 1 Falckenstein® has shown 
that 32-9 per cent, of the compound is dissociated at 1022* C., and 37 55 
per cent, at 1217°. The liberated iodine is itself partially dissociated at 
these temperatures, according to^he reversible equation : — 

According to Lemoine,* the gas, when pure, remains absolutely unchanged 
in the dark and is only very slowly decomposed by sunlight, the decomposi- 


1 for a short duousdon of Beds&steia’t work on this subject, see this series, V»1 1 
p. 172; slw Ztiitek. phyiQtal. Ckm., 18»7, SB, 1, 28. 

* fslcksastsin, ZtOttk pk /tti t al. Ohm, , 1909, 64,270; 1810,7*, 118. 

» Unwins, Compt, read,, 1877, 85 , H*. 
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tion being brought about by the blue and violet rays. The aqueous solution 
is not decomposed by sunlight, but when in contact with air, decomposition 
takes place even in the dark. 1 Creighton and Mackenzie 2 have investigated 
the effects of the /? and y rays from radium bromide upon solutions of 
hydrogen iodide. In the absence of oxygen the hydrogen iodide is not de- 
composed ; but when oxygen is present, the rate of decomposition is increased 
by the radium rays, the effect becoming relatively less as the temperature 
is raised. At 24" 0. the and y rays together cause the liberation of a 
smaller amount of iodine than do the y rays alone. Hydrogen iodide is 
also decomposed by chlorine and bromine with the formation of hydro- 
chloric and hydrobromic acid, and the liberation of iodine according to the 
equations : — 


2HI + C1 2 =2HC1 +L. 

2HI 4 Br 2 = 2HBr + 1 2 . 

If an excess of the halogen be used, iodine chloride or bromide is also formed. 
When a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen iodide is passed through a heated 
porcelain tube, a reaction takes place between the gases with "the formation 
of water and free iodine according to the equation : — 

4Hl4 0 2 = 2H 2 04 2I 2 . 


According to Austen, 8 when nitrous oxide and gaseous hydrogen iodide 
are brought together, a cloud of fine white needles is formed which gradually 
becomes reddish in colour, and drops of a solution of iodine in hydriodic acid 
colleot on the bottom of the containing vessel. Finally, the bottom and sides 
of the latter become covered with crystals of iodine. The reaction appears 
to be : — 

N a 0 4 10HI = 2NH,1 4 H 2 0 4 4I y 


(iaseous nitric acid takes fire in the same circumstances and burns with 
a red flame surrounded by a halo of iodine vapour, and a cloud of minute 
crystals of iodine. When fuming nitric acid is dropped into the gas, a red 
flame is obtained and iodine is liberated. Sulphur and selenium readily 
decompose the gas at ordinary temperatures, and sulphur dioxide decom- 
poses it with a deep red flash, and immediately covers the sides of the 
containing vessel with crystals of iodine. The reaction takes place according 
to the equation : — 

SO s 4 4HI = 2 Hj04 S 4 2I 2 . 

Working with concentrations between 0 - 005 and O’l normal at a temperature 
of 30* C., Qolblum and Lew 4 have shown that the reaction between hydriodic 
and chromic acids is quadrimolecular, but that it becomes termolecular when 
a large excess of ohromic acid is used. They hav^also shown that tho oxida- 
tion of the hydriodic aoid is greatly accelerated in the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid, which appears to act as a catalyst, the reaction proceeding 
two hundred times as fast in N/10HCI solution. A large excess of 
hydrochloric acid, like an excess of chromic acid, converts the action into a 
termoleoular one. 



39. 4 ? 4 - 
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According to Damoiseau, 1 * when a current of hydrogen iodide is passed 
over white phosphorus, the latter melts and a mixture of phosphonium and 
phosphorus iodides is obtained, according to the equation : — 

5P + 8HI = 2PH 4 I + 3PI 2 . 

The same reaction takes place, but more slowly, when a piece of white 
phosphorus is introduced into a concentrated solution of hydrogen iodide. 
Red phosphorus has but little action upon hydrogen iodide even at 100* C., 
the small amount of phosphonium iodide formed, apparently, being produced 
from the white phosphorus with which the red is contaminated. 

If ignited magnesium or sodium be brought into gaseous hydrogen iodide, 
it continues to bum for an instant and then becomes extinguished. The 
gas readily acts upon mercury with the formation of mercurous and mercuric 
iodides. It also acts upon metallic peroxides such as manganese dioxide and 
lead peroxide, with the formation of the corresponding iodides, water, and 
free iodine, thus 

PbO a + 4HI = Pbl 2 + 2HjO + 1 2 . 

The aqueous solution is a strong monobasic acid which is, however, weaker 
than aqueous hydrochloric or hydrobromic acids. When a fairly strong 
electric current is passed through the solution, the hydriodic acid is oxidised 
to iodic acid and hydrogen is evolved. The solution is decomposed by 
hydrogen peroxide with the formation of water and the liberation of free ‘ 
iodine according to the equation 

H 2 0. 2 + 2HI <= 2H 2 0 + Ij. 

According to Brode, 1 the velocity of the reaction is directly proportional 
to the concentration of the hydrogen peroxide and of the iodine ions. It is 
increased by the addition of acids, on account of the catalytic influence 
exerted by the hydrogen ions thus introduced. Ferrous Bulphate, copper 
sulphate, molybdic acid, and tungstic acid also considerably increase the 
velocity, probably on account of intermediate reactions. 

Norris and Cottrell 3 have carefully studied the properties of liquid 
hydrogen iodide. ThiB substance is rapidly decomposed by sunlight with 
the liberation of iodine, which dissolves in the liquid, forming a reddish-purple 
solution. It readily attacks silver, mercury, iron, aluminium, sodium, and 
potassium, forming the iodides of these metals and evolving hydrogen. It 
has much less action on copper and tin, and little or none on lead, cadmium, 
arsenic, antimony, bismuth, zinc, and magnesium. Cupric oxide and 
manganese dioxide -are rapidly dissolved in the liquid with the liberation 
of iodine. Calcium carbonate and anhydrous sodium carbonate are not acted 
upon. Sulphur gradually dissolves in the liquid with the formation of 
hydrogen sulphide and liberation of iodine. Sulphur dioxide reacts with 
the formation of water and hydrogel sulphide and the liberation of iodine aud 
plastic sulphur. Chlorine reacts with explosive violence, forming hydrogen 
chloride and liberating iodine. Gaaeoua ammonia aiao te&ote with considerable 
violence with the formation of ammonium iodide. Water does not mix with 
liquid hydrogen iodide even when the two liquids are shaken together. 
Hydrogen iodide combines with a number of organic substances to form 


1 Damoisem, Cmpt. read., 1880, or, 8f3. 

* Birds, Ztttxh. fkytikal, Okm., 1801, 37 , 257. 

v 3 Nomi and Cottrell, Amu. Ckm J., 1888, IS, 86. 
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additive compounds. Archibald and McIntosh 1 have prepared the acetone 
compound CH 3 .CO.CH s .HI, the ether compound C 2 H 6 .O.C 4 H 5 .HI, and the 
alcohol compound C,H s .OH.HI, McIntosh 2 has also prepared the aldehyde 
compound 3CH 8 .CH0.2HI and the ethyl acetate compound CH 3 .C0 2 .0 2 H 5 .HI. 
According to the last chemist, acetic acid does not combine with hydrogen 
iodide at low temperatures. 

Hydrogen Per-Iodide. — The dark brown solution obtained when iodine 
is dissolved in aqueous hydriodic acid is usually considered to contain unstable 
compounds of iodine with hydrogen iodide, such as HI.I 4 . These compounds 
are known as per-iodides of hydrogen, and the corresponding salts obtained by 
dissolving iodine in aqueous solutions of iodideB are called per-iodides or 
poly-iodides (see p. 221). According to Osaka, 3 the rise of the freezing-point 
produced when iodine is added to an aqueous solution of hydrogen iodide (or 
potassium iodide) is proportional to the amount of iodine added, and is greater 
for the acid than for the potassium salt. The total concentration of ions and 
imdissociated molecules is therefore decreased by the addition of iodine, and 
the affinity constant of the iodides must be greater than that of tlie tri-iodides. 


THE IODIDES. 

The salts of hydriodic acid are known as iodides ; acid and double salts, 
and also the somewhat doubtful sub-iodideB, are known in addition to the 
• normal salts. ; 

Normal Iodides.— The normal iodides may be obtained by the direct 
combination of the metal and iodine, frequently at ordinary temperatures 
(see p. 206). Guichard 4 has experimented with sealed evacuated tubes 
containing a metal at one end and iodine at the other, with an asbestos plug 
between. In the case of iron, if the metal be kept at 500° C. and the iodine 
at 180°, a sublimation of deep red crystals of ferrous iodide is obtained. 
Nickel and uranium also yield iodides under the same conditions, but a 
different arrangement is required for metals such as aluminium, which yield 
very volatile iodides. In this case the tube is bent, the metal is placed in 
the bend, the iodine at one end, and the other end is left to receive the iodide. 
The metal is kept at 500° and the iodine at 180’ as before, but the end in- 
tended toreceive the iodide is kept at 15°C. Ducelliez 5 prepares anhydrous man- 
ganese iodide by adding iodine to finely divided manganese under anhydrous 
ether. The iodides may be also obtained by passing iodine vapour over the 
heated oxides and hydroxides of those metals, such as potassium, sodium, 
lead, and bismuth, which have a greater affinity for iodine than for oxygen, 
and by passing hydrogen iodide over certain metals and metallic oxides. 
They are prepared by dissolving such metals as zinc and magnesium, or 
metallic oxides, in the aqueous acid, and also by the decomposition of those 
iodates which split up when heated into the corresponding iodides and free 
oxygen (see p. 244). According to Muntz,® the iodates may be decomposed by 
means of mioro-organismB with the production of iodides. Insoluble iodides 
are prepared by adding a solution of a soluble iodide to a solution 01 a soluble 
salt of the metal required. Thus, if a solution of potassium iodide be added 

1 Archibald and McIntosh, frani. Ck*m. Soc ., 1904, 85 , 919. 

* McIntosh, J. Amer. CHm. Soc., 1906, 28 , 588. 

* Osaka, Zeitoch. pfiysiitU. Chm., 1900, 38 , 748. 

4 Guichard, Gm.pl rend., 1907, S4$» 807. 

1 Ductmcx, Bull So c. chim., 1918, fiv.l I3> 815. 

* Mnnt*, uawpt, find., 1885, IOI, 248. 
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te a solution of mercuric chloride, a salmon-coloured precipitate of mSteuric 
iodide, which rapidly becomes bright soarlet in colour, is obtained, thus : — 

HgCl 2 + 2KI = Hglj + 2KC1. 

The normal metallic iodides closely resemble the corresponding chlorides and 
hAraudes, but they are less fusible and less volatile They are nearlyj^l very 
readily soluble in water ; some, however, such as the iodides of silver and 
mercury, an insoluble, and lead iodide is only very sparingly soluble in the 
oold. Some iodides, such as those of arsenio, antimony, and tin, are decom- 
posed by water. Araenious iodide yields a mixture of arsenio iodide and 
arsenic, but in most oases oxy-iodides are formed. These iodides are soluble 
without decomposition in certain solvents such as chloroform, carbon 
bisulphide, etc. 

Some of the metallic iodides are more or less highly coloured. Thus, 
mercurous iodide is green and mercuric iodide is bright scarlet when prepared 
at ordinary temperatures. The latter becomes lemon-yellow in colour when 
heated above _1 16 5“ C., and retains this colour on cooling, unless disturbed by 
touching with a glass red or other means, when it immediately becomes scarlet 
again. Silver iodide is light yellow, and lead iodide is a rich deep yellow when 
precipitated from solution ; the latter precipitate is, however, fairly soluble in 
hot water, and crystallises out in beautiful golden-yellow scales on cooling. 
Gold iodide is yellow, bismuth iodide is brownish grey, find the iodides of 
arsenic and antimony are red. 

Most of the iodides remain unchanged when heated, but those of gold, 
platinum, and palladium are decomposed. According to Merz and Weith , 1 
potassium iodide remains quite unaltered when fused in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide. Schulze 2 found that the iodides of silver and mercury remain 
completely unchanged when heated in contact with oxygen; the alkaline 
iodides are partly decomposed, and all ths other iodides are completely decom- 
posed, under the same circumstances. When heate(f in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, the iodides are partially decomposed, with the formation of hydriodic 
acid. According to Leeds , 3 aqueous solutions of iodides, to which hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid has been added, are only deoompoeed by light when free 
oxygen is present, the amount of decomposition being* proportional to the 
concentration and to the time of exposure. Koss ‘ has shown that the amount 
of iodine liberated from au aqueous solution of an iodide iu a given time is 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance of the solution from the 
source of light, and directly proportional to the concentration for concentrations 
between 3N and N/1000. 

All the iodides are decompoeed by chlorine and bromine with the liberation 
of iodine and the formation of the corresponding chlorides and bromides (see 
p. 205) ; by many acids, such as concentrated nitric acid and sulphuric acid 
(see p. 195), and hydrochloric acid, which decorJposes them at red heat with 
the formation of hydriodic acid and a chloride, thus : — 

Kl + HCl-KCl + HI. 

Sohwezoff 4 has investigated the oxidising notion of sulphnric acid, hydroebloric 
acid, and nitrie acid on the iodides of sodium, potassium, and cadmium in 

1 klerz and Weith, Her., 1S80, M, 1475 

* Schulze, /. prals. Ckm , 1880, ai, 407. 

» Leeds, Fkarn. 1, 1870, (iitj. 9 , 1117 1 J. Amir. Om. Sx., 1880, a, 240. 

‘Son, J. Am- tot., 19W, at, 788. 

* Sohwezoff , }. Aon. Phyi.jj/im. Sx,, 1910, 4 % 119. 
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diffused sunlight, & constant current of air being passed through the mixture 
in -order to keep the concentration of oxygen constant. Nitric acid reacts 
rapidly (even in the dark), but the reaction with sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid i« much dower. Equivalent quantities of sodium, potassium, and cadmium 
iodides evolve equal amounts of iodine under similar conditions. According 
to Kfflmot and Pietrafesa, 1 the rate of reaction between potassium dichromate 
and potassium iodide in the presence of hydrochloric acid is proportional to. 
the concentration of each of the reacting substances. Under corresponding 
conditions the speed is affected most by the acid and least by the iodide. The 
speed of the reaction is also accelerated by colloidal platinum or ferrous 
sulphate, which aots as a catalyst. 

The iodides are also decomposed by hydrogen peroxide in acid solution, 
with liberation of iodine and the ultimate oxidation of part of the iodine to 
iodic acid, 2 according to the equations 


(1) 2HC1 + Hj0 4 = 2H 2 0 + CL,. 

(2) I + 3CUIC1 S . 

(3) 5ICl a + 9R 2 0^iHi0, + 1 5HC1 + 1 2 . 

Acid Iodides.— These are combinations of normal iodides and hydrogen 
iodide, and are often combined with water. A hydrated acid iodide of bismuth 
of the composition BiI 8 .HI.4H 2 0 was obtained in 1845 by Arppe, and similar 
compounds of platinum of' the composition PtI 4 .2HI.9H 2 0 by TopaSe in 1870. 
More recently Berthelot 3 has obtained the lead compound PhI 2 .HI.10H s O 
by saturating a mixture of lead iodide and water with hydrogen iodide. The 
lead iodide dissolves, and the liquid becomes brown in colour. On cooling, 
the salt is deposited in pale yellow crystals which are decomposed by heat 
and also by an excess of water, leaving a residue of lead iodide. The crystals 
lose hydrogen iodide when exposed to air and light. The same author obtained 
a silver compound of the composition 3AgI.HI.HH s O by dissolving silver 
iodide in hydriodic acid and exposing the solution to the air, when the salt 
crystallises out in transparent lamellae, which become yellow when exposed to 
light and air, and are decomposed by heat and also by water. A oung pas 
obtained an acid iodide of tin by cooling a saturated solution of stannous 
iodide in hydriodiifaeid by means of ice-water, when the substance crystallises 
out in pale yellow needles. These could not be dried without decomposition, 
and therefore could not be directly analysed ; an indirect method of analysis, 
however, led to the conclusion that the composition of the substance was 
SnLHI. A hydrated acid iodide of tellurium of the composition Tel ( .Hl.»U 4 u 
has been obtained by Metmer 5 by treating telluric acid with a cold 
concentrated solution of hydriodic acid and passing a current of hydrogen 
iodide through the liquid. Blpck quadratic needles were formed, and, on 
cooling the solution, a thick mass of these crystals was obtained, 
deliquescent, and, when exposed to the air, is transformed into a viscous brown 
liquid. It melts at 55” d, and, if heated above this point, fire pm off 
water and then Hydrogen iodide, finally leaving a grey residue of tellurium 
iodide. 

Double I<X«des.-A large number of double io dides are known. They 

~Kanot»nd PMnftea, Sad. Aocad. Sd. Fk Mot. Napoli, 1911, [Bid A, 16 , 275. 

1 Augsr, Cmpt. mid., 1911, Ijs, 712. 
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are prepared by dissolving the required iodide in a solution of an alkali 
iodide. Thus, silver iodide dissolves in an aqueous solution of potassium iodide, 
and the double salt AgI 2 K crystallises out on pooling 

Agl + KI = AgljK.. 

The double iodides have been classified into types by Pfeiffer , 1 as shown in the 
table below. 

TYPES OF lODO-SALTS. 


1 

I. 

Ag- 

II. 

Mg. 

11. 

Zn. 

n. 

ca. 

II. 

Hg. 

11. 

8a. 

CuI,M 

AgljM 

AgI 3 M 2 

Ag a l,M 

MgljM 

ZnI 3 M 

ZnI 4 Mg 

ZnI*M 3 

Cdl.M 

CdljMj 

CdI,M, 

' 

HgljM 

Hgl.M, 

HgI t Mj 

HgjljM 

Hg>I»Ma 

SnljM 


11. 

11. 

11. 

II. 

III. 

: 111. 

III. 1 

Pb. 

Co. 

Ir. 

Pt 

Al. 

Tl. 

A#-‘ 

PbI 3 M 

PbI,Mj 

CoI 4 M 3 

Irl 4 M, 

PtljM 

A1I|M 

| 

T1I 4 M , 

AbI.M 

PbJ„M 4 





T1I.M, 

T1I,M, 

AsjIjMj 


III. 

III. 

hi. 

HI. 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

Sb. 

Bi 

Aa. 

lr. 

Pb. 

Te. 

Ir. 

Pt. 

SbhM 

SbI,M 4 

8b,l,M 

SbjI,M, 

Sb.I ls M a 

Bi/ 4 M 

BUjilj 

liil«M 3 

BiI,M 4 

BijIgH) 

Bi 3 li 3 M 4 

Bi^M. 

AuI t M 

IdjMj 

Pbi”M 3 


Irl.Ma 

Ptl,'jf 2 


According to Wells,* the valency of negative halides appears to have little, 
if any, influence upon the types of double halides formed, and whatever the 
valency of these negative halides may be, their combining power is nearly the 
same as that of the alkali halides. 


1 Pfeifier, Uiitch. mat). Oum,, ISO!, 31, 191. 
* Wells, Amer, diem. 1901, *6, 889. 
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Dam and Donk 1 have determined the solubility isothermals for O' 30" 
and 50' C. in the system Agl.KI, and H 2 0. The only double salts are 
Agl.KI at 0 , AgI.2KI at 30 , and Agl.KI at 50" C. Sandonnini and 
Scarpa 2 * have investigated the tiystem Lil— Agl and Nal— Agl by means of 
thermal analysis. The iodides of lithium and sodium form solid solutions 
within very wide limits. 

Besides these double iodides similar compounds have been obtained in 
which part of the iodine is replaced by one of the other halogens. Thus 
Defacqz * has prepared and described the fluor-iodides of the alkaline earths. 
Barium fluor-iodide has the composition BaF 2 .BaI 2 . It is prepared by heating 
10 parts of manganese fluoride and 80 parts of barium iodide to about 800’ C. 
for about an hour. The reaction takes place according to the equation : — 

MnF 2 + 2BaIj = BaF 2 .BaI 2 + Mnl,. 

Barium fluoriodide consists of very deliquescent, transparent colourless lamelke 
which readily turn yellow in contact with air owing to the liberation of iodine. 
It is decomposed by water and also by dilute mineral acids. The corresponding 
strontium and calcium, compounds SrF 2 .SrI 2 and CaF 2 .CaI 2 *are prepared in 
the same manner, and have similar properties. Two antimony fluor-iodides 
(SbFl 6 ) 2 I and (SbFl 5 )I are also known. 

The iodides also form compounds with other elements and groups. Thus, 
many combine with ammonia. Antimony and tellurium combine with iodine 
«hd oxygen to form oiy-iodides, and bismuth and tin form similar compounds 
wiStjodine and sulphur. According to Scarpa, 4 silver nitrate forms a compound 
with silver iodide of the composition 3AgN0 3 .2AgI. Pochard 5 found that dry 
solid potassium iodide absorbs large quantities of sulphur dioxide, becoming 
yellow in colour although no iodine is liberated. The sulphur dioxide is given 
off again on heating. When the gas is passed through an aqueous solution 
of potassium iodide, a similar change takes place, the liquid becoming yellow 
in colour. The iodides of sodium, ammonium, barium, and calcium give rise 
to similar compounds when treated in the same manner. Marsh 6 has shown 
that many double iodides and the allied double halogen compounds absorb 
ether, forming such compounds as 

KI.HgL.4(CjH 5 ),0, LiI.AgI.3(C 2 Hj) 2 0, 

NaI.HgI s .6(C 2 H 5 ] s O, LiBr.Hgl 2 .4(C 2 H 5 ) 2 0. 

Per-iodides. — The per-iodides, or poly-iodides may be regarded as salts 
of the per-bydriodic acids (see p. 217) or as additive compounds of the normal 
iodides and iodine. They are readily reduced to normal iodides, possess a 
well-defined crystalline form, and have distinct physical constants. Most of 
the known per-iodides are tri-iodides, but penta- and hepta-iodides have also 
been obtained. Ammonium per-iodide was known to Berzelius under the 
name of ammonium bin-iodide, and a number of per-iodides of organic bases 
have been described by Pelletier, Herepath, Jorgensen, and others. The 
iodine, in a solution of iodine in aqueous potassium iodide, was considered to 
be loosely oombined with the potassium iodide, to form a compound such as 


1 Van Dam and Donk, Chen. Wuktiad, 1911, 8, 846. „ 

* 8aadonnini and Scarpa, AM M. Ami. Lincei, 1918, {*.], 22, u. 517. 

* Dcfaoqi, Cempt. mi., 1904, 138, 197 ; Ann. Chin. Phys., 1904, [viu.], 1, 337. 

‘ Scarpa, AM R. Ami. Lincei, 1913, [v.], 22, ii. 462. 

1 Pickard, Cmpt. rend., 1900, 130, 1188. 

* Marsh, Trans. Chen. See., 1910, 97, 2297. 
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KLI* and in 1877 Johnson 1 succeeded in preparing mystals of potassium 
tri-iodide by slowly evaporating a saturated solution of iodine in aqueous 
potassium iodide over sulphuric acid. Dark blue prismatic orystals were 
obtained which were very deliquesoent, and, when placed in water, were decom- 
posed into potassium iodide and. free iodine. Analysis gave* the oompoeitkm 
KL. Casa um tri-iodide, Cslg, and penta-iodide, Csl ? rubidium^i-iodide, fiblj, 
and potassium hepta-iodide, KI„ have also been obtained by Wells and WSfeeler, 
Dawson, and others. Meldrum s has prepared a hydrated potassium lead 
per-iodide by slowly heating a mixture of 150 grams of potassium iodide, 
4 grams of lead iodide, 70 grams of iodine, and 90 c.c. of water to the 
boiling-point and filtering. After a time crystals were formed which were 
collected and drained on,. a porous tile. They were shining, violet-coloured 
prisms, the analysis of which led to the formula KfPb 14 I 14 .10H 2 O. The Balt 
is not hygroscopic. The formation of per-iodides in solution may be investi- 
gated by various indirect means. Thus Tinkler* has studied the state of 
iodine in different solvents by means of ultra-violet absorption spectra of its 
solutions. Whilst neither a N/1000 solution of iodine in water, chloroform, 
or alcohol, nor a dilute aqueous solution of potassium iodide show any 
absorption bands, and very little general absorption, on adding an iodide of 
potassium, sodium, magnesium, barium, cadmium, aluminium, hydrogen, 
ammonium, or tetramethyl ammonium to N/1000 aqueous iodine, the 
spectrum shows two absorption bands and considerable general absorption. 
In every case the colour of the solution changes from reddish brown to- 
yellow, and the spectra obtained were identical. All these solutions therefore 
appear to contain the same ion, probably I r and the tri-iodides of all the 
above bases exist in aqueous solution. Dawson 1 has investigated the forma 
tion of per-iodides in nitrobenzene solution by the determination of the 
composition of the aqueous solutions which are in equilibrium with the 
nitrobenzene solutions of iodine and iodides. 

Olivari 4 has determined the freezing-point curves for mixtures of metallic 
iodides with iodine, by means of an ordinary cryoscopio apparatus. The 
curves obtained show that mercuric iodide does not form a per-iodide; there 
is, however, an eutectic point in the curve at about 101*4* and 12-5 molecules 
per cent, mercuric iodide. The per-iodide of calcium must be greatly 
dissociated at the melting-point, if it exists at all. The results obtained with 
the per-iodides of tetramethyl ammonium iodide and phenyltrimethyl 
ammonium iodide confirm Abegg and Hamburger's 0 conclusion that the 
stability of the per-iodides increases with the electropositive character of 
the cation. 

The existence of potassium tri-iodide has been denied by several investi- 
gators. Parsons and Corliss 7 have shown that there is no evidence of the 
formation of solid per-iodides in aqneous-alooholic solutions of iodine with 
potassium iodide, and also that in aqueous solutions the iodine can be partially 
separated from the potassium iodide by diffusion. They oonolude from their 
results tint per-iodides are not formed to any appreciable extent, and attribute 


• Johnson, Trim. Ohm. Sue., 1877, 1, 249. 

1 Meldrum, Pros Ohm. See., 1908, 24 , 97. 

• Tinkler, IVsw. Ohm. See., 1907, 01, 99* ; 1908, 03 , 1*11, 

• Dawson, Trans. Ohm Bee., 1902, 8 l, *24; 1904, & 791 ; 1908, 93 , 1808 

• Cfiirsri, Alii X. Jaai Lfmcei, 1908, [r.l 17 , ii. 71 f. 

' Abegg and Hamburger, ZHitcK. amort. Ohm, 1909, 50 , 498. 

7 Parsons and Corliss, J. Amur. Ohm See., 1919, 32 , 1897. 
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the increased solubility of iodine in a solution of an iodide, compared to the 
solubility in pure water, to the high solvent power of the dissolved solid. As 
a result of an investigation of the system KI, I and H 8 0, Parsons and 
Whittemore 1 conclude that potassium poly-iodides do not exist at 25’ C., and 
Bell and Buckley 1 have shown that when iodine is dissolved in an aqueous 
solution ofjoduip or potassium bromide at 25* C., double compounds are only 
formed, to very minute quantities, if at all. K romann and Schoulz 3 have made 
a thermal investigation of the system KI— 1^ from the results of which they 
conclude that the compound KI, or 2KI.3L, exists, though in a highly dis- 
sociated state in the fused mixture, but that there is no evidence of the 
existence of any poly-iodide poorer in iodine. They have abo investigated the 
electrolysis of solutions of the alkali iodides, and conclude that the tendency 
of the alkali iodides to form per-iodides decreases in the order caesium, 
rubidium, ammonium, potassium, lithium, or Bodium. Here and Paul 4 have 
studied the solutions of iodine in mercuric chloride and bromide, and conclude 
that the mercury polyhaloids HgBr 2 I 2 and HgCl 2 I 4 exist. 

Stlb-Iodides. — When silver iodide is exposed to the action of light, a 
change takes place and silver compounds containing less iodine than the 
normal iodide are formed. These products are known as sub-iodides, but it is 
not known with certainty whether they are true chemical compounds or ODiy 
mixtures. Carey Lea 5 has obtained a series of coloured compounds of silver 
and iodine (and also chlorine and bromine) which he calls photosalts, and 
which appear to be compounds of the normal and sub-iodides. Similar 
substances have also been prepared by other methods by various chemists.' 
Vogel 7 has also prepared a- compound which he regards as a sub-iodide of 
silver of the composition 2Ag.2AgI ; hut, according to Emsrt, 8 this substance 
is different from the sub-iodides obtained by the action of light on the normal 
salt, and is in reality only a mixture of silver and silver iodide. A bismuth 
sub-iodide has been supposed to exist, but Marino and Becarelli 9 have 
investigated the system Bi - I by thermal analysis and can find no indication 
of the existence of any compound of these two elements other than the tri- 
iodide Bil,. 


Coupocnds of Iodine with tub Other Halooens. 

Iodine combines with all the other halogens, forming readily decomposable 
compounds. Only one compound of iodine and fluorine, the pentafluoride 
IF 5 , is known. Two chlorides, the monochloride IC1 and the trichloride Id,, 
certainly exist, and two others, the tetrachloride IC1, and the pentachloride 
IC'l 5 , have been described. Iodine tribromide is unknown, but the mono- 
bromide IBr certainly exists, and perhaps also the pentabromide ]Br 5 . In 
addition to these compounds, a hydrated oxyfluoride and an oxychloride of 
iodine have beep described, also a double compound of iodine monochloride 
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and hydrogen chloride IC1.HC1, and a hydrated pentabromide of doubtful 
existence. 

Iodine Pentafluoride, IF 5 , was discovered in 1871 by Gore, 1 who 
obtained it by heating iodine with pure dry silver fluoride in a platinum 
tube. It was Afterwards prepared by Moissan 2 by the direct action of 
fluorine on iodine. According to Prideaui,® liquid fluorine doeB not dissolve 
iodine and does not react with it. Iodine pentafluoride is a -colourless liquid 
which solidifies to a camphor-like mass at 8“ C., and boils at 97’ C. ItfumeB 
in air and has a very irritating action on the respiratory organs. When 
heated to 400V500” C., it is decomposed, with the liberation of iodine. It 
is very reactive, being readily decompose! by sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, 
antimony, and carbon in the cold ; and by silicon, chlorine, and bromine on 
heating. It is also decomposed by water with the formation of hydrofluoric 
acid and iodine pentoxide, according to the equation : — 

2IF S + 5H a O = I 2 0 6 + 10HF. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid slowly decomposes it with the formation of 
hydrofluoric acid. Aqueous solution^pf potash or soda rapidly decompose it, 
forming the corresponding fluorides and iodatdS. 

Iodine Oxyfluoride Hydrate, I0F ? .5H,0, or IF 8 (0H) 2 .4H 2 0, has been 
obtained by Weinland and Reischle* by dissolving iodic acid in a solution of 
hydrofluoric acid in glacial acetic acid. On evaporating the solution, the oxy 
fluoride crystallised out in the form of colourless needles which fumed in air, 
evolving hydrogen fluoride. When alcohol was used in the place of acetic 
acid, the product was contaminated with iodine. Colourless prismatic needles 
of pyridine trill uoroiodate, IF 8 (OH) 2 .CjNH 6 , were obtained by dissolving a 
mixture of pyridine and iodic acid in the acetic acid solution of hydrogen 
fluoride, and evaporating over concentrated sulphuric acid. When a concen- 
trated aqueous solution of this salt was allowed to crystallise slowly, pyridine 
difluoro-iodate, IF 2 0(0H)C s NH s , was obtained. The penta- and heptaflmro- 
iodates were also prepared. The same investigators obtained colourless crystals 
of phenyl wdoxyfluoride hydrofluoride, CjHj.IOFyHF, by dissolving iodobenzene 
in a concentrated alcoholic solution of hydrogen fluoride and crystallising out. 
In a similar manner, pf using the iodotoluenes, the o-, m-, and p-tolyl 
iodoxyflwyride hydrofluoridet C 6 H 4 .CH 8 .IOF 2 ,HF were obtained, and by using 
a mixture of iodobenzene and iodic acid they prepared the compound 
IOF..CjH 5 .IOF 2 . 

Iodine Monochloride, IC1, was first described by Gay-Lussac. It is 
prepared by passing dry chlorine over dry iodine, when the two elements 
unite according to the equation : — 

I a + Clj=2ICl. 

It may also be obtained by distilling 1 part of iodine with 4 parts of potassium 
chlorate. The iodine displaces the chlorine in the chlorate, thuB : — 

2KC10 8 + 1 2 = 2KI0j+ Clj, 

and the liberated chlorine then combines with the remaining iodine, forming 
the mono- and tri-chlorides of iodine.® 

1 Gore, Ckem. Neat, 1871, 24 , 291. 

2 Hainan, Compt. rend., 1902, 135 . 5(8. 

* Prideaui, Tree. Chm. See., 1905, 21 , 19 ( Tram. Chem. See., 1906, 89 , 516- 

‘ Weinland and Baiaehle, Ztiiseh. an erg. Ohm., 1908, fio, 1 68. 

* Thorpe and Perry, Tram. Chm, floe., 1892, 01 , (25. 
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A third method, due to Bunsen, is to boil iodine with an excess of 
concentrated aqua regia, and, when the reaction is over, dilute with water 
and shake up with ether in order to dissolve out the chloride. The ethereal 
solution- is then separated and the ether evaporated off, when the iodine 
monophtepde remains behind. 

Bigpt 1 causes chlorine to act upon iodine in presence of a little water and 
thus prepares impure iodine monochloride, which he uses in organic reactions. 

Iodine monochloride is a reddish-brown oily liquid which solidifies on 
cooling in long,- well-defined, ruby-red crystals. It possesses an odour between 
that of chlorine and iodine, and has a very strong action upon the skin. The 
melting-point is variously given as 24 '7* C. (Hannay 3 ); 25’ C. (Trapp 3 ); 
30' C. (SchiitzenbergeH); but the moat probable value is 27-2“ C. s The 
boiling-point is between 100-5" C. and 101-5’ C. (Hannay); 101-3' C. 
(Thorpe 9 ); 101' C. (Oddo and Serra 7 ). Gernez 8 found that a layer 30 cms. 
thick of the vapour gave an absorption spectrum showing twenty lines 
in the red and two in the yellow. The density is 3-18223 at 0" C. and 
2-88196 at 10T3 C. (Thorpe); the following table shows the density at 
different temperatures between O' and48‘ C. as. found by Hanndy 


Tamperature, 

Density. 

Temperature, 

°G. 

Density. 

0 

3-263 

60 

3-084 

16-5 

3-222 

72 

3032 

18-2 

3-206 

75 

3-036 

30 

3-180 

86 

2-988 

32 

3-176 

90 

2-984 

45 

3-132 

95 

2-964 

48 

3-127 

98 

2-958 


The vapour density (H = l) is 80'29 at 120’C.,anM3-2 at 512' C. (Hannay). 
According to Berthelot, 9 the heat of formation S*1 (solid) + Cl (gas) = IC1 
(solid) . . . +6700 calories; I (gas) + CI (gas) = IC1 (solid) . . . +12,100 
calories. Aocording to Thomsen, 10 the heat of formation of liquid iodine 
tnonochloride from solid iodine and gaseous chlorine is +11,650 calories. 

According to Bruner and Bekier, 11 fused iodine monochloride between 
silver electrodes undergoes continuous electrolysis, chlorine being evolved at 
the anode. A solution of the monochloride in liquid sulphur dioxide is a 
conductor. 
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■ Trapp 1 and Storteubecker 1 have shown that there ate two isomeric modifica- 
tions of this oompound, which are known as a- and 0-iodine monochloride. The 
a- modification is obtained by suddenly cooling the liquid distillate. It forms 
long ruby-coloured needles which melt at 27*2° C, The specific heat |s 0 083. 
The jS-modifioation is obtained by keeping the freshly distilled liquid for a 
considerable time at - 10’ C., when it crystallises out in brownish-red leaves, 
the temperature meanwhile rising to between 13* and li* C. Aocording to 
Tanatar,* 0-iodine monochloride may also be obtained by sowing a crystal of 
this modification in the fused o-modifioation. The melting-point of 0-iodine 
monochloride is 13'9* C., and the specific heat is 0*102. The a-modification 
is the stable form, and the 0-modification the labile. The two modifications 
appear to be identical when fused. 

Iodine monochloride is dissociated when heated, yielding iodine trichloride 
and free iodine : — 

3101 ^=^ 101 , + 1 ,. * 

It is also decomposed by water with the liberation of iodine and iodic and 
hydrochlorio.acids and an odorous yellow volatile compound which may be 
extracted with ether. 4 The composition of this compound appears to be 
ICLHC1. 

Aqueous solutions of potassium or sodium hydroxide behave in a somewhat 
similar manner to water, yielding the corresponding alkali iodates and 
chlorides and free iodine, thus :—)' 

5101 + 6K0H-KI0, + 5KC1 + 21, + 3H,0. 

If an excoss of alkali be used, the liberated iodine is converted into a mixture 
of iodate and iodide, and Grunelberg 6 has shown that if a small quantity only 
of alkali be taken, potassium chlorate and free iodine are obtained. Aqueous 
ammonia behaves differently, yielding a mixture of nitrogen iodide and 
ammonium chloride. 

Solutions of hypochlorous acid or of hypochlorites are decomposed by 
this substance, yielding chlorine and iodic acid or an iodate. Solutions of 
chloric acid or of chlorates behave in a similar manner. 0 

Sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur dioxide both decompose iodine mono 
chloride, liberating iodine. 

There is only a slight reaction when sulphur is brought into oontact with 
iodine monochloride, the products being free iodine and sulphur chloride. 
The action with selenium is more vigorous, and it is still more vigorous with 
tellurium. Phosphorus pentachloride reacts with the formation of a double 
chloride of the composition BPLIC1 and phosphorus trichloride. 

Iodine monochloride has a more or less euergetio action on most metals. 
Thus, it unites with powdered antfcony with great energy, yielding a mixture 
of antimony chloride and iodide. It unites with still more energy with 
arsenic and with leas energy with bismuth. It readily combines with tin foil, 
evolving, white fumes of stannlfT chloride and iodide. With aluminium-foil 
there isHttle or no action at first, bnt after a little while the metal hums 
_ ..... — ■ ■ 
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with a bluish-white dame. The action on copper-foil is very slow : but 
finelydivided copper reacts with considerable energy, forming a mixture of 
cuprous ohloride and iodide, together with a little cuprio chloride and free 
iotfihei-'iPotaasium at once explodes when brought into contact with this 
compound, but sodium has no action upon it unless the mixture be rubbed in 
a mortar,, when combination takes place with the formation of sodium chloride 
and* iodide. Iodine monochloride oonibines with lead peroxide, cupric oxide, 

, and mercurio oxide with the formation of the corresponding chlorides and 
iodides, the liberation of iodine, and the evolution of oxygen. It unites with 
galena, PbS, to form chlorides of sulphur and lead iodide. 

Iodine monochloride dissolves in carbon tetrachloride, producing a red 
solution. When dissolved in carbon bisulphide to form a saturated solution, 
white fumes are evolved, and, on adding water to the solution, a heavy oily 
substance consisting of a mixture of carbon bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride, 
and carbon' sulphocbloride is. thrown down. It bleaches indigo and litmus 
solutions. 

Iodine monochloride is used in organic chemistry for the purpose of 
introducing iodine into different compounds. It sometimes gives chloro-iodo 
derivatives. 

Iodine Trichloride, ICl,.— This compound, like the monochloride, was 
discovered in 1814 by Gay-Lassac. 1 It is prepared by passing a large excess 
of ohlorine over gently heated iodine, or iodine monochloride : — 

(1) I a + 3CL=2ICl a) 

(2) IC1 + C1 2 = IC1 S . 

The trichloride is deposited as a crystalline sublimate on the cooler parts of 
the apparatus. According to Thomas and Dupuis, 2 the most practicable 
method of obtaining considerable quantities of this chloride in a pure state 
is by the action of liquid chlorine on iodine. A brown mass is obtained, 
whioh is transformed in presence of an excess of chlorine into a yellow powder. 
This powder is the iodine trichloride, which is only very slightly soluble in 
liquid ohlorine. The same investigators also obtained this chloride by acting 
upon certain metallic iodides, e.y. lead iodide, with liquid chlorine, when a 
mixture of iodine trichloride and a metallic chloride is obtained, thus 

Pbl, + 4C1, = PbClj + 2IClj. 

It may also be obtained by acting upon hydriodic acid with a large excess 
of chlorine, thus : — 

HI + 2CVHC1 + 1 *!. 

by the action of gaseous hydrogen chloride, or of a concentrated aqueouB 
solution of hydrochloric aoid, upon iodic acid ; and by heating iodine pentoxide 
with phosphorus pentaohloride, 8 or iodine pentabromide with phosphorus 
trichlorido»-> T: ' 

t#,". IBr, + PClj = IC1 8 + PBr { . 

According to Krutwig,* chlorine reacts with silver Mate at a high 
temperature- with the formation of silver chloride and iodine triohloride. 
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,%e first produots of the reaction appear to be silver chloride and an oxy- 
ohloride'of iodine, thus:— 


Agio, + Clj « AgCl + 1C10 S . 

The oxychloride then splits off oxygen, forming the monochloride, which 
then combines with more chlorine to form the trichloride : — 


(1) 2IC10, = 2IC) + 30» 

(2) ici+ci s =ici s . 


Iodine triohloride crystallises in long yellow hygrosoopic needles, or some- 
times in lamellae, which sublime at ordinary temperatures, giving off irritating 
vapours. It melts at 25* C. (Trapp, Brenken); 33’ C, (Christomanos,' 
V. Meyer). The density is 3T107 at 15* C. 1 According to Berthelot,* the 
heat of formation is I (solid) +01, (gas) = IC1, (solid) . . . + 16,300 calories ; 

I (g* 8 ) + Clj (gas) = IC1 (solid) . . . +21,700 calories; IC1 (solid) + Cl, (gas) 
= ICI B (solidj . . . +9600 calories. According to Thomsen,* the heat of 
formation of solid iodine trichloride from solid iodine and gaseous chlorine 
is + 21,490 calories, and that of solid iodine trichloride from liquid iodine 
monochloride and gaseous chlorine is +15,660 calorieB. 

Iodine trichloride is readily dissociated by heat into iodine monoohloride 
and free chlorine, but there is considerable disagreement among different 
investigators as to the temperature at which this takes place. According ‘ 
to L. Meyer, the substance can be fused without alteration but is then de- 
composed, the amount of decomposition depending upon the temperature 
and pressure. According to Melikoff) 4 the vapour of iodine trichloride 
is completely converted into iodine monoohloride and free chlorine at a 
temperature of 77’ C. under a pressure of one atmosphere. Christomanos 1 
says it changes markedly in air, oxygen, or carbon dioxide even at - 12’ C., 
and the decomposition is complete at 47 5’ C. It can only be kept for any 
length of time at ordinary temperatures in dry chlorine. 

According to Bruner and Galecki, 5 a solution of iodine trichloride in 
nitrobenzene, whether perfectly dry or moist, possesses considerable conduc- 
tivity; and, according to Bruner and Bekier, 0 a solution in liquid sulphur 
dioxide is also a conductor. 

Iodine trichloride is soluble in benzene, carbon tetrachloride, phosphorus 
oxychloride, etc. It is lees readily soluble in water than the monoohloride, 
forming a yellow, fuming, strongly acid liquid. More or less decomposition 
of the aqueous solution takea place with the formation of the same products, 
as in the case of 'the monoohloride (see p. 226), 10 to 20 parts of water to 
I of trichloride are required before the reaction is complete. When less 
water is used, part of the chloride remains in solution. 

Aqueous alkali hydroxides decompose iodine trichloride with the forma- 
tion ofcthe corresponding ohlorides, ohlorates, and iodates, water and free 
iodine fif an excess of the alkali be used, the liberated iodine is converted 
into a mixture of iodide and iodate. An aleoholio solution of the trichloride 
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reacts with alcoholic potash to form potassium iodide, iodate, and chloride 
and iodoform. Ammonia combines with the chloride to form ammonium 
chloride and nitrogen iodide. 

The trichloride behaves in a similar manner to. the monochloriift, towards 
hypochlorous and chloric acids and their salts. Gaseous chlorine m onoxide 
reacts with it to form iodine pentoxide and free chlorine according to the 
equation 

2IC1, 4 - 5CljO = l 2 0j + SCly 

The same reaction takes place if the chlorine monoxide he dissolved in carbon 
tetrachloride. 


Solid potassium does not immediately take fire when brought into contact 
with iodine trichloride, but the mixture decrepitates violently when rubbed 
with a glass rod. Silver-foil is converted into the iodide and chloride of 
silver when placed in an aqueous solution of the trichloride. A small amount 
of silver oxide, in the presence of water, gives silver chloride and iodic acid ; 
hut larger quantities of the oxide yield silver iodate, and, on boiling with an 
excess of silver oxide, silver per-iodate is obtained. Mercuric oxide reactB 
slowly with the formation of mercuric chloride and iodide and the evolution 
of free chlorine and oxygen. 


Iodine trichloride reacts with carbon bisulphide according to the equation 


4CSj + 6IC1 j=2C01 4 + 2CSCL, + 3S 2 C1j + 3I r 


It decomposes alcohol and ether. 

Iodine trichloride forma well-crystallised double salts with the chlorides 
of the alkali metals, ammonium, and magnesium. Wcinland and Schlegeb 
milch 1 have prepared a hydrated double salt of iodine trichloride and cobalt 
chloride, iodine trichloride-cobalt chloride, 2ICl 3 .CoCl 2 .8H 2 0, by adding 
iodine to a solution of cobalt chloride in water, passing in chlorine at ordinary 
temperatures until all the iodine had dissolved, and cooling the solution, 
when the double salt crystallised out in deep orange-red hygroscopic needles. 
Iodine trichloride— nickel iodide, 2ICI s .NiCl 2 .8H 2 0, was obtained in a similar 
manner, and also the corresponding manganese, sine, calcium, strontium, and 
beryllium salts. Double compounds of the trichloride and chlorides of non- 
metals, such as the sulphur compounds SCl,.2IC!, and SC1..ICL have also 
been obtained. 


Iodine trichloride is a powerful antiseptic : it is employed in medicine and 
surgery and also as a chlorinating oompound in organic chemistry. 

According to Schtttzenberger,® iodine trichloride may be regarded as a 
combination of IC! S and IC1 ; on the other hand, Philip regards it as a com- 
pound of iodine monochloride and chlorine, ICl+Cl^ whilst Oddo considers it 
to be a salt similar in constitution to the organic compounds (C 6 H 6 ) 2 IC1 and 

fyBiy a 

^IOL Aooording to Stanley, 8 it has the constitution I— Cl^| on 

account of ita analogy to hydrasoio acid, H— N<^ |j . 

Iodine Tetrachloride, IC1 4 .— By keeping liquid iodine raftiochloride 
some tame Kammerer 4 obtained small) well-formed, hygroscopic, red 
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octahedral crystals together with free iodine. Be considered these'crystols 
to he iodine tetrachloride and supposed the monochloride to be dissociated 
according to the equation : — ; :-a, 

‘ * 8K3- 210^31* 


Hannay, 1 ' however, could not obtain this compound, and its existence is 
considered to be very doubtful. 

Iodine Pentachloride, IC1 S .— According to Liebig, dry iodine oombines 
with chlorine to form iodine pentachloride, and Hannay has shown that 
solid iodine trichloride dissolves in liquid chlorine, to form a red liquid of 
approximately the composition IC1 5 . On changing the pressure, however, 
chlorine is evolved, and iodine trichloride remains behind. Brenken * could 
not obtain any higher chloride than the trichloride, and the existence of the 
pentachloride, like that of the tetrachloride, is considered doubtful. 

Iodine Oxychloride.— An oxychloride of iodine iB obtained when 
chlorine monoxide is absorbed by iodine. It forms orange-red needles which 
are very unstable. The compositifw. appears to be I0C1,. 8 

Iodine Monobromide, IBr,— This compound was discovered in 1826 
by Balard. 4 It is prepared by the^abtion of bromine upon iodine in a current 
of carbon dioxide. The excess of, bromine is carried off in the current, and 
the iodine monobromide remains humid as a crystalline mass. The reaction 
takes place according to the equation . 

Ij+Brj«*21Br. 

It may also be prepared by the action of iodine monochloride on disulphur 
dichloride, and also by passing alkyl iodides into a flask filled with bromine 
vapour. 5 

Iodine monobromide is an iodine^oloured, crystalline substance which 
smells strongly of bromine and attacks the eyes and skin, colouring the latter 
a yellow-brown. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and carbon 
bisulphide, forming reddish-brown solutions. It melts at 36* C., and may be 

sublimed, yielding a mass of arborescent crystals. The vapour is copper-red 
in colour, when in thin layers ; a layer 80 cms. thick is deep red in colour 
and gives an absorption spectrum of very fine lines situated in the red, yellow, 
and orange. This spectrum is not the same as that obtained by passing 
light through successive layers of iodine and bromine vapour. 9 The density 
at different temperatures, as found by Meerum Terwogt, 7 is given in the 
accompanying table : — 

' Temperature, * C. Density. 

0 4-4157 

10 4-4135 


42 3-7616 
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+Br (gas) =■ IBr (solid) . . . +11,900 calories. 1 The specific heat ot the 
vapour at constant volume is 0029, and at constant pressure 2 0039. 

According to Bruner and Bekier,* the specific conductivity of fused iodine 
monobromide at 40° C. is 3078 x 10 -4 , and its solution in liquid sulphur 
dioxide is a conductor. Bruner and Galecki 4 have also shown that a solution 
of iodine monobromide in nitrobenzene, whether dry or moist, possesses con- 
siderable conductivity. 

Iodine monobromide may be distilled with partial decomposition. It 
decolorises indigo solution and turns starch paste a reddish brown. 

Iodine Pentabromide, IBr 5 . — When an excess of bromine is heated 
with iodine, a dark brown liquid is obtained, which may have the composition 
IBr s . This liquid is soluble in water, and the solution thus obtained bleaches 
litmus, and reacts with aqueous solutions of potassium or sodium hydroxide, to 
form the corresponding bromides and iodates. When exposed to sunlight, it 
is decomposed, yielding a mixture of hydrobromic and iodic acids. The 
same compound can bo obtained by menus of the action of iodine on phos- 
phorus bromide. By allowing this liquid, mixed with a little water, to stand 
in the cold, Liiwig obtained brownish-yellow, crystals which he believed to be 
iodine pentabromide hydrate. The crystals dissociated at 4“ C. into iodine 
bromide and water. Bomemann does not, however, consider that this 
hydrate has any existence, and supposes the crystals obtained by Lijwig’s 
method to consist of a mixture of iodine bromide and ice. The existence of 
both the pentabromide and its hydrate is doubtful. 


Iodine and Oxvokn. 

The affinity of iodine for dxvgen is very feeble, although it is superior to 
that of chlorine or bromine. The only oxides that have been isolated with 
certainty are the pentoiide I 2 0 5 and the tetroxide I 3 0 4 , hut iodine trioxide, 
t,()„ probably exists, and several other oxides of more or less doubtful com- 
position and existence have been described. Two well-defined oxy-acids are 
known-iodio acid, BIO„ and per-iodio acid, H s 10 6 ,-in addition to which 
hypo-iodous acid aud bypo-iodites are known in dilute solution, although 
neither the acid nor its salts have been isolated. 


HYPO-IODOUS ACID. 

Formula, HOI. • 

A dilute solution of this acid may be prepared by shaking up a solution 
of iodine with, freshly prepared mercuric oxide and filtering the solution : 

- \ - Hg0+2t, + H s O = Hgl 2 + 2E01 ; 

by ukniiM|& divided iodine in suspension in water, a stronger solution iff 
U obtain™* Aoooidingjto Taylor, 1 the proportion of hypo-iodous acid formed 
increaSj^wMPtiie fineness of division of the iodine, and decreases as the 
proportion of iodine to water increases and &1 bo with the time occupi 

' i - - - — — 
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shaking and filtering. By using 2 parte of precipitated iodine to 1000 parte 
of water, and shaking with mercuric iodide for a little over a minute, about 
44 to 52 per cent, of the possible amount of iodine was converted into 
hypo-iodous acid, and from 90 to 95 per cent, of the total iodine in the 
filtered solution existed as hypo-iodous acid. 

A mixture of hypo-iodous and iodic acids is formed when an oxidising 
agent such as chlorine, bromine, ozone, potassium iodate, or potassium 
permanganate is allowed to act upon hydrogen iodide in dilute aqueous 
solution. Apparently hypo-iodous acid is the first product of the oxidation of 
hydrogen iodide. 

Iodine reacts with silver salts, yielding a mixture of Bilver iodide, 
hypo-iodous acid, and another acid. According to Taylor, 1 the reaction may 
be represented by the equation : — 

AgX + 1, + HjO at Agl + HOI + HX ; 

but owing to the unstable nature of the hypo-iodous acid, a second reaction 
occurs in which the hypo-iodous acid is converted into iodide and iodate, 
according to the equation : — 

3HOI + 3AgX = 2 Agl + Agio, + 3HX, 

the second reaction being accelerated by rise of temperature or an increase 
in concentration. 

Hypo-iodous acid is a weaker acid than hypochlorous acid; it is very 
unstable and iB quickly converted into a mixture of hydriodic and iodic acids, 
which then react together, yielding free iodine and water. According to 
Casanova and Carcano, 5 the reaction between iodine and water to produce 
hydriodic and hypo-iodous acids cannot be demonstrated directly because of 
this reverse action regenerating water and free iodine, but the acid may be 
fixed by means of an alkali. The fresh solution of the acid varies in colour 
from greenish yellow to brown, according to the concentration. The dilute 
solution has an odour resembling that of iodoform, whilst the odour of a 
concentrated solution resembles that of iodine. 

Hypo-iodites.— -When an aqueous solution of an alkaline hydroxide is 
added to water in which iodine is suspended, a mixture of hypo-iodite and 
iodide is obtained, the action being reversible : — 

2KOH + I^KI + KOI + H 2 0. 

The hypo-iodite is, however, gradually converted into iodide and iodate,® 
thuB : — 

3KOI = 2KI + KIOj. 

The change takes place slowly in dilute solutions at ordinary temperatures, 
but is hastened by heating or by using a concentrated solution. Skrabal * 
has shown that electrolytes accelerate the decomposition of hypo-ibditee, but 
their influence is much less than in the analogous hypobromite reaction. 

Alkali hypo-ioditeB are also formed when iodine monochloride is allowed 
to act upon an aqueous solution of an alkali hydroxide, the reaction taking 
place according to the equation 

2M0H + ICl - MOI + MCI + H,0. 

* TVyler, JYomi, Chm. See., 1918, 103, 81. 

1 OuenevandCamuo, Bo U. (him. farm. , 1912, 51, 389, , 
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When potassium or sodium hydroxide is used, the hypo-iodite formed gradually 
changes into a mixture of iodide and iodate ; but when ammonium hydroxide 
is employed, the resulting ammonium hypo-iodite is decomposed in a different 
manner, so that nitrogen iodide is formed. 1 Iodine reacts with slaked lime 
and water at ordinary temperatures, forming a substance which resembles 
bleaching-powder in general properties, and which is probably the correspond- 
ing iodine compound. 2 

Solutions of hypo-iodites are gradually converted into iodates and iodides, 
the change being hastened by heating. They have a peculiar odour and 
possess bleaching properties. 

According to Auger, 3 hypo-iodites react with iodides and hydrogen 
carbonates to form the corresponding normal carbonate, water, and free 
iodine, according to the equation : — 

MOI + MI + 2MHCO g = 2M 2 C0 3 + H 2 0 + 1 8 ; 


but as the liberated iodine is reconverted into hypoiodite J)y the normal 
carbonate, it is necessary to saturate the hydrogen salt with carbon dioxide in 
order that the reaction shall be complete in the sense of the above equation. 

Constitution.— The same arguments which are used for the constitution 
of hypochlorous and hypobromous acidsfc'(see p. .181) apply to hypo-iodous 
acid, and the formula is usually written H.O.I, the acid being regarded as 
water, H.O.H, in which one of the hydrogen atoms is replaced with iodine. 
On account of the anomalous behaviour of iodine when oxidised by chlorine 
in aqueous solution, Skrabal and Buchta 4 do not regard this compound as an 
acid, but as a base, iodine hydroxide. 

Iodine Trioxide, I 2 0 3 .— An oxide of iodine was obtained by Ogier by 
passing ozonised oxygen over iodine at the bottom of a glass flask at a tempera- 
ture of ,40 Q to 50* C., and collecting the solid oxide thus formed in a series 
of glass tubes containing platinum spirals. He supposed this substance to 
be iodine trioxide. It is a pale yellow, extremely light powder which 
deliquesces in motet air, forming a syrupy liquid of much smaller bulk than 
the original powder. On the addition of more water, it is converted into 
iodic acid and free iodine. When heated to 125* C., it is decomposed into its 
constituent elements and a small amount of iodine pentoxide, which is 
destroyed on heating to a higher temperature. 

Iodine Tetroxide, 1,0,,-According » Milk»,“ when a solution of 
iodic acid in sulphuric acid is heated for some time at nearly its boiling-point, 
the iodic aoid is decomposed, oxygen is given ofr > 
yellow in colour, and, on cooling, yellow lamelte are obtained These are of 
variable composition, but appear to be a mixture of l s O t +lij»u 4 ana i,u ( . 
When the heating is continued until iodine vapours are evolved, the liquid 
becomes green in oolour and deposits a substance of the composi ion 
IA.SIkSO.. If this is separated from the mother liquor and left for som 
days in moist air, it is decomposed into sulphuric acid and an oxi e o 
apparently of the composition 1,0*, which is partially converted 


> Orton and Blaokmann, Trani^Ck «».*«■, 1TO > W ’ m 
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pentoxide and free iodine. On washing with water and then with alcohol and 
drying, the oxide is obtained approximately pure. 1 

If the heating of the solution of iodio acid in sulphuric acid described 
above be continued until a considerable amount of iodine has been driven 
off, an orange - yellow crystalline substance ib deposited. Tins appears, 
according to Millon, to hare the composition I la O, s .10H s SO 1 , and when this 
is exposed to moist air, it leaves a residue of the composition I w Ojj. More 
recently Kappeler 1 has prepared this oxide by Millon's method, and also 
Kiunmerer’s oxide, 1,0, j, but found them to be identical with the tetroxide 
1,0,. By treating a saturated solution of iodine in chloroform with osone, 
Fichter and Bohner 3 obtained a yellowish-white precipitate whioh appeared 
to hare the composition I 4 0„ and which they regarded as an iodine iodate, 
1(10,),. * 

If a mixture of 10 or 12 parts by weight of concentrated nitric acid 
and 1 part of finely divided iodine be ground together in a mortar, a 
voluminous yellow powder is obtained, which, according to Kammerer, 8 has 
the composition I,/) t (NO s ) r On leaving this substance under & cover in 
presence of quicklime, iodine tetroxide remains behind. Kappeler haB also 
prepared this compound, which, he regards as an iodine nitrate of the com- 
position [(NO,), or 10(N0 S ). It rapidly decomposes when exposed to light 
or moisture. , * _ 

Iodine tetroxide is an amorphous pale yellow powder. It is not hygro- 
scopic and is unchanged by light, or by dry or moist air. According to 
Muir, 4 this oxide begins to decompose when heated to about 130* C., iodine 
and oxygen being liberated. It reacts Blowly with cold water with the 
production of iodine and iodic acid, the same change taking place' much more 
rapidly with hot water. The reaction takes place according to the equation : — 

SI,0 4 + 4H,0 = 8HIO, + Ij. 

Dilute sulphuric acid also converts iodine tetroxide into free iodine and iodic 
acid, the change taking place slowly in the cold and rapidly on boiling. Cold 
concentrated sulphuric acid slowly dissolves it with partial oxidation to iodine 
pentoxide, and on heating a little iodine is evolved, whilst fuming sulphuric 
acid dissolves it with partial oxidation to the pentoxide. Nitric acid, 
whether concentrated or dilute, behaves in the same manner as dilute 
sulphuric acid, and cold concentrated hydrochloric acid reacts with the 
evolution of chlorine and the formation of a yellow liquid which contains 
iodic acid, and probably iodine chloride. On heating this solution for some 
time with an excess Sf hydrochloric acid, the iodio acid is entirely decomposed. 
Aqueous alkali solutions yield a mixture of iodate and iodide, thus : — 


340 , + 6K0H = BRIO,* KI + SH,0. 

‘ Iodine tetroxide is insoluble in dry ether or glacial acetio acid, and these 
liquid* have no action upon it, It reaots with absolute aloohol with extreme 
slowness, being decomposed into iodine, whioh passes into solution, and 
iodine pentbjg|£ A similar change takes place with phenol, aniline, or 
pyridine, ^ combines with sulphur trioxide to tom a very hygro- 
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soSpie, pale yellow compound of the composition IjO^SSOj, which begins to 
decompose into iodine, oxygen, and sulphur Dioxide" at about 120" C. 

IODINE PENTOXIDE. 

Formula, ;,O y 

Iodine pentoxide was discovered almost simultaneously in 1813 by Davy 
and Gay-Lussac. 

Formation. — It may be prepared by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid on iodic acid at 170" C. According to Chretien, 1 sulphuric 
acid dissolves about one-fifth of its weight of iodic acid at 200“ C., but the 
solution is always accompanied by the evolution of oxygen, thus showing that 
partial decomposition has taken place. If tHI solution be poured into a 
porcelain crucible containing a little fuming nitric acid, colourless crystals of 
iodine pentoxide are obtained. These contain about 2 or 3 per cent, of 
sulphuric acid, but the latter may be eliminated by finely powdering the 
crystals and redrying. » 

This oxide may also be prepared by acting upon iodic acid with concen- 
trated nitric acid. 2 

The most general method of preparing the oxide is to heat iodic acid 3 
alone to a temperature not exceeding 210“ 0., when water is split off accord- 
ing to the equation : — 

2HI0j = I s 0 5 + H 2 0. 

In a similar manner per-iodic acid may be heated alone when it is decomposed 
into iodine pentoxide, water, and oxygen : — 


2H 5 I0 6 = I 2 0 5 + 5H 2 0 + O r 

According to Basset and Fielding, 4 iodine pentoxide is formed by the 
action of chlorine monoxide upon iodine trichloride, chlorine being liberated, 
thus:— 

BCljO + 2IC1 8 = I 2 0 5 + 8C1 2 . 

Chlorine beptoxide reacts with iodine, forming a white powder which is 
decomposed when heated to 100" C. into perchloric acid and iodine pentoxide. 

Guichard 5 prepares pure iodine pentoxide by the action of the vapours of 
nitrogen pentoxide upon iodine moistened with fuming nitric acid. 

- The direct synthesis of iodine pentoxide from its elements can only be 
carried out by submitting a mixture of dry oxygen and iodine to the silent 
electric discharge, or by allowing ozonised oxygen to act upon iodine 

Properties.— Iodine pentogide, as usually prepared, is a white amor- 
phous powder, but it can also be obtained in the form of small crystalline 
scal«, It has a faint odour, resembling that of iodine, and a sharp acid taste. 
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Its density ‘is 4'7987' at 9’ (Kammerer ') ; and 5-037 at O’ (Ditte 3 ). The 
coefficient of dilatation between O’ and 51* C. is 0000066. The heat o t forma- 
tion is I s (solid) + 0 5 (gas) = I s O s (solid) . . . +48,000 calories (Berthelot 8 ); 
I, (solid) + O s (gas) = lj0 5 (solid) . . . +45,020 calories (Thomsen 4 ). The 
oxide is extremely soluble in water, forming a solution of iodic acid ; sparingly 
soluble in alcohol ; and insoluble in ether, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, and 
liquid hydrocarbons. According to Berthelot, 5 it can be kept unchanged in 
diffused light at ordinary temperatures, but is slowly decomposed into oxygen 
and iodine by direct sunlight, ^hen Rested above 300* C., iodine pentoxide 
is decomposed into its constituent elements, and the undecomposed portion 
becomes brown in colour. According to Guichard, 6 when the oxide is heated at 
259’ C. in maw, the evolution of gas is proportional to the duration of heating, 
but very little decomposition takes place below thiB temperature. The brown 
colour of the residue is due to traces of iodine which are retained by the solid. 
The colour is not altered by heating for some hours at 270° C., nor by treat- 
ing with solvents for iodine, and it can only be removed by treatment with a 
solvent for the oxide. 

Iodine pentoxide is a powerful oxidising agent. Under ordinary pressure 
it does not react with hydrogen below 300* C., but in presence of spongy 
platinum, or in a sealed tube under a pressure of two atmospheres, it reacts 
at 250* C. with the formation of water and hydrogen iodide : — 

6H 2 + 1 2 0 5 = 5H S 0 + 2HI. 

It readily oxidises sulphur to sulphur dioxide and trioxide, powdered carbon 
to carbon dioxide, finely divided organic matter to carbon dioxide and water, 
and powdered oxidisable metals to their oxides. The action is very vigorous, 
and explosion may take place if the mixture be heated. Acetylene is 
oxidised at 35* C., but methane remains unaltered even when heated to 80* C. 
It has no action upon nitric oxide, and none upon gaseous ammonia at 
ordinary temperatures; but, on gently warming, a vigorous reaction takes 
place with the formation of water and the liberation of nitrogen and iodine 

3I 2 0 5 + 10NH 3 =6Nj + 3I S + 15H s O. 


Sulphuretted hydrogen reacts in the cold with iodine pentoxide to form water, 
hydrogen iodide, iodine, and sulphur. Sulphur dioxide baa no action in the 
cold, but when heated yields sulphur trioxide and free iodine. According 
to Weber, 7 when heated to 100* C. sulphur trioxide combines with iodine 
pentoxide to form a crystalline compound of the composition I 2 O s .3SO s . 
Gaseous hydrogen iodide reacts energetically at ordinary temperatures with 
the formation of water and iodine trichloride, and the liberation of chlorine. 
Carbon monoxide has no action in the cold, but if the iodine pentoiide be 
heated at one point by means of a hot jjfire, the reaction thus started 
proceeds without further heating, carbon dioxide is formed, and iodine is 
liberated, thus 


BCO + IjOj-SCOj + Ij. 


i Kammerer, Pugg. AitnaUn, 1847, 138 , 880. 

* Ditto, On**, rest, 1870, 70 , Ml. 

* Berthelot, A**.' PM*. Fhyt., 1878, [v.], 13 , 20. 
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This reaction takes place even when the carbon monoxide is diluted with 
30,000 times its volume of air, and is made use of in the estimation of this 

gas in the atmosphere. 1 


IODIC ACID. 

Formula, HIO s . 

Iodic acid, like its anhydride, was simultaneously discovered by Gay- 
Lussac and Davy in 1813. It occurs in sodium iodate in Chili saltpetre and 
in certain phosphates, and, as calcium iod&Mt in sea-water. 

Formation.— Iodic acid is usually prepared by heating 1 part of finely 
powdered iodine with 10 parts of concentrated nitric acid of specific gravity 
l‘S in a retort. The solution is evaporated to dryness and the yellowish 
residue redissolved in water, and again evaporated to dryness at 100° to 
130' C. in order to get rid of the nitric acid still retained by the powder. 
The solution in water and evaporation to dryness are repeated several times, 
more nitric acid being eliminated each time. The method is tedious, and the 
yield is not very satisfactory. Scott and Arbuckle, 2 * have therefore introduced 
a modification of the process in which they use a round-bottomed flask with 
a ground-in neok carrying two tubes, similar to that employed by them in 
the preparation of hydrobromic aoid (see p. 160), but with a reflux condenser 
sealed into the tube C. A tube reaching almost to the bottom of the flask 
is fitted through B by means of a piece of rubber tubing, in order that a 
current of oiygen may be passed through the boiling acid. Finely powdered 
iodine boiled in this apparatus with ten or twelve times its weight of nitric 
acid of specific gravity 15 is completely converted into iodio acid in about 
twenty-five minutes. A modification of the nitric acid method is also used 
by Nicloux 8 for the preparation of pure iodic aoid for the estimation of carbon 
monoxide. A mixture of chromic and sulphuric acids may be used instead 
of nitric aoid for the oxidation of iodine to iodic acid ; but if chromic acid 
alone be used, a basic chromium iodate is obtained. 4 

The acid may also be prepared by passing an excess of chlorine through 
water in which finely divided iodine is suspended, thus : — 


I, + 5C1 2 + 6H 2 0 = 10HC1 + 2HI0 5 . 


The hydrochloric acid is eliminated by means of silver oxide. At least 20 
parts of water to 1 of iodine must be used in order that the reaction may be 
completed, as if less water be taken, the hydrochloric acid formed during the 
reaction becomes sufficiently concentrated to react on the iodic acid with the 
formation of the compound IC1.HC1. 5 

By boiling an iodate with dilute sulphuric acid the corresponding sulphate 
and free iodic acid are obtained. Barium iodate is usually employed for this 
purpose. The precipitated barium sulphate is filtered off, the filtrate is 
evaporated to & syrupy consistency and left for several days at the ordinary 
temperature, when iodio acid crystallises out. The crystals thus obtained 
are always contaminated with sulphuric acid, which is eliminated by repeatedly 


1 SeeUvv and Ptoonl, Cmvt. mi, 1808, 142, 162 ; J. Soc.Chm. Ini., 1812, 
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diraolving in water, adding a tittle barium iodate, boiling, filtering off the 
precipitated barium sulphate, and crystallising out. According to Stas, the 
acid prepared by this method always contains traces of either sulphurio acid 
or barium. Guichard 1 has, however, shown that it may be purified by adding 
the aqueous solution of impure acid to an equal volume of nitric acid of 
specific gravity 1 ‘33, and concentrating until the iodic aoid (whioh is insoluble 
in nitric acid of specific gravity l - 4) separates out. The process is repeated, 
if necessary, until the acid is pure. 

Kammerer* prepares the acid by means of the action of silver iodate on 
iodine suspended in water : — * 

5AgIO a + 61 + 3H 2 0 = 6HI0, + 5AgI. 

The silver iodide is separated by decantation and the liquor evaporated to a 
syrupy consistency, when iodic acid crystallises out. The silver iodate for 
this reaction is obtained by converting barium iodate into 'ammonium iodate 
by means of ammonium carbonate, and treating the ammonium iodate thus 
obtained with silver nitrate, » 

Iodic acid Is also obtained by the action of iodiue on au aqueous solution 
of bromic or chloric acid 

(1) 2HBrO, + I J =2HIO s + Br 2 , 

(2) 2HC10, +I 2 = 2HIO s + Clj. 

If perchloric be used instead of chloric acid, the result of the reaction is still 
iodic acid, and not per-iodic aoid as might be expected. 

When an electric current is passed through an aqueous solution of 
hydriodic acid, or through water in which iodine is suspended, the iodine is 
oiidised by the nascent oxygen, and a solution of iodic acid is obtained. 
According to Riche, 3 this is the best method of preparing this acid. 

- Hantzsch 4 has obtained iodio acid by means of the action of water on 
triazo-iodide ; the immediate products of the reaction are hypo-iodous acid 
and azoic acid: — 

HjO+NjI-HIO + NjH., 

The hypo-iodous acid then splits up into water, iodine, and iodic acid in the 
usual manner: — 

5HI0 = 2H 2 0 + 21, + HIO,. 


According to Auger, 3 the acid is produced in theoretical amount when 
iodine is oxidised by hydrogen peroxide in the presence of hydrochloric or 
hydrobromic acid, provided the iodine is kept in solution by the addition of 
hydriodic acid (or by some other means). The reaction may be represented 
by the equations 


2HC1 + H.O. =* 2H.0 + CL. 

I-iJcf-ICL. 

5K11, + 9H,0^3HI0, + 15HC1 + \ t 

acid, crystallises from its solution by slow evaporation 
less crystals whioh are said to be dimorphous. '.If may 
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slso bo obtained as a white powder by the rapid cooling of a concentrated 
solution. According to Ditto, 1 the specific gravity is 4-869 at 0“ C., and 
'4-8.16 at 60-8° C. The coefficient of dilatation between 0“ and 50-8* 0 is 
0-0002242, and the specific ,heat is 0-1625. According to Berthelot, 8 'the 
best of formation is iodine (solid) + O s +H = HI0 8 . . . +59,800 calories; 
I>Oj(solid) + H 2 0 = 2HIO . . . +2180 calories; Thomsen 3 obtained the 
value (I.O*H) . . . +57,963 calories. 

Iodic acid is extremely soluble in water without sensible variation of 
temperature, forming an acid solution which first reddens and then bleaches 
litmus. It is very sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol and insoluble in 
ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, liquid hydrocarbons, and acetic acid. 
The solubility in a mixture of alcohol and water increases with the proportion 
of water present. These aqueous-alcoholic solutions cannot be preserved, as 
the alcohol is oxidised by the acid. According to Ditte, a saturated aqueous 
solution has a specific gravity of 2-842 at 12-5” C., and boils at 104“ under 
760 mm. pressure, On the other hand, according to Hammerer, the most 
concentrated solution, obtained by dissolving 1-874 parts of iodine pentoxide 
in 1 part of water, has a specific gravity of 2-1629 at 13“ O. and boils at 
106*. At - 17* C. it completely solidifies to a crystalline mass. The specific 
gravity of aqueous solutions of iodic acid of different concentrations at 17“ C., 
as found by Thomsen 1 is as follows : — 


Concentration. 
HIO,+ IOHjO 
HIO a + 20H,O 
HIOj+ 40H 2 O 
hio 3 + SOHjO 
1110, + 16011,0 
HIOj + 320H 2 O 


Specific Gravity. 

1-6609 

1-3660 

1-1945 

1-1004 

1-0512 

1-0258 


The amount of iodic acid in saturated solutions at various temperatures, 
according to Groschuff, 5 is shown in the following table: — 


Temperature, " Cl 
0 
60 
85 
101 


of HlOy 
74-1 
800 
83-0 
85-2 


The addition of sulphuric aoid or nitric acid decreases the solubility of iodic 
acid in water, and in conoeutrated solutions causes a crystalline deposit. 

By oooling the most concentrated solution of iodic acid obtainable to 
- 17 , Hammerer * obtained crystals which melted at - 15*. He found these 
to contain 49’58 per cent, of iodine, and concluded they were a hydrate of the 
composition 2BI0j.9H,O. The existence of this hydrate has not, however, 
been confirmed, and Groschuff could not obtain it, though he was able 
to demoottrate the existence of a crystalline compound of the formula 


.. GUm. ?**«., 1870, [1], ai, 5 ; Cmpt. mi., 1870, 70 , 621. 
Omfl. rtni., 1877, 84 , 784. a 
ntrmckmirJu Viritm&vngtn, 1883, a, 164, 

*r„ 1874, 7, 71. 
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IjOj.JHjO or HI/Jj. This compound has also been prepared by "Baiter 
and Tilley, 1 who regard it as having the composition IjO t .HIO s . 

Solutions of iodic acid are decomposed by the electric ourrent, yielding 
oxygen at' the positive pole and iodine at the negative pole. According to 
Ostwald, 3 the electric conductivity of iodic acid is lesB than that of hydriodio 
acid. The molecular conductivity of solutions containing 1 gram-moleoule 
of the acid in v litres is given in the accompanying table. 


Value oft). 

Molecular 

Conductivity. 

Value of r. 

Molecular 

Conductivity. 

2 

193 

64 

349 

4 

229 

128 

364 

8 

268 

256 

371 

16 

301 

512 

376 

32 

% 

327 

1024 

377 


Iodic acid loses water when heated : the dehydration is practically 8 com- 
plete at 180* C., and only iodine pentoiide remains ; at 300’ it is decomposed 
into its constituent elements. It is also decomposed into its eloments by 
sunlight.* At ordinary temperature^it remains unchanged over concentrated 
sulphuric acid, hut becomes completely dehydrated at- 170° C. Sulphuric 
acid heated to 200’ dissolves about one-fiftb of its weight of iodic acid ; 
bubbles of oxygen are given off, thus showing that partial decomposition is 
taking place, and on continued heating the liquid becomes yellow in colour, 
and several compounds, including two lower oxides of iodine combined with 
sulphuric acid, are obtained (see p. 233). 

Iodic acid is a powerful oxidising agent, as it readily yields its oxygen 
with liberation of iodine. Thus, when a little sulphur dioxide is passed into 
an aqueous solution of the acid, sulphuric acid and free iodine are produced 
according to the equation : — 

6SOj + 2HI0 s + 4H 2 0 = 5H 2 S0 4 + I t 

If a larger quantity of sulphur dioxide be taken, the products of the reaction 
are sulphuric and hydriodic acids : — 

3SO s + HIO, + 3H,0 - 3 HjS0 4 + HI. 

Patterson and Forsyth 6 have shown that the velocity of the reaction 
between iodic and sulphurous acids is considerably accelerated when methyl, 
ethyl, or n-propyl alcohol is added to the solution, the increase in velocity 
being practically proportional to the quantity of alcohol added. When 
acetone is added to the aqueous solution, the velooity of the reaction is 
accelerated until about 50 per cent, of acetone has been added, when any further 
addition rapfdjy diminiahee the velocity. When sulphuretted hydrogen is 

1 Baxter an£7’it::», J. Amor. Chtm 3x., 1508, 31 , 201. 

1 OstwdiLpIplk Chm., 1885, [11, 1 3t, 488; 32 , 800; Rothmund and Drucker, 
Zmttck. siwU wWat-TOO*. is. 840. 

' AmiOfwitsr msslni evtn at 040* (Baxter and Tilley, lot. tit.). 

■ BertheK&iMC. mi., 18*8,»y,7»6. 

■ Pattenon ami Forsyth, Trout, Cktm, Sot., 1812, tot, 40. 
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passed into an aqueous solution of the acid, the gas is oxidised to water and 
sulphur and iodine are liberated 

2HjS + 2HI0, = 3H s O + 2S + 1,. 

'Buffo and Kossi 1 have shown that when colloidal sulphur is added to 
iodic acid a deep red colour due to the liberation of iodine is at once obtained, 
and afterwards a voluminous dark red precipitate, consisting of a mixture of 
iodine and sulphur, separates out. The sulphur appears to be oxidised by the 
iodic acid to SO;, which is further oxidised to K,SO,. whilst the hydriodic 
acid first formed is oxidised to free iodine and water. 

Accoidintr.to Auger, 2 hydrogen peroxide slowly decomposes dilute solutions 
of iodic adddb the cold. When the solutions contain less than 0'6 per cent, 
of acid, iodine is liberated according to the equation 

2HIO, + 5H..O, = I; + 6H 2 0 + -10.,, 

but when they contain over 0 8 per cent., the solution remains colourless, 
because the oxidation of the iodine according to the equation 

I 2 + 5Hj 0 2 = 2HIO s + 4H 2 0 

prooeeds more rapidly than the decomposition of the iodic acid. 

The oxides of nitrogen, NO, N 2 0„ and N.,0„ and also nitrous acid, are 
oxidised to nitric acid by aqueous solutions of iodic acid, and carbon mon 
oxide is oxidised to the dioiide. The different varieties of carbon are converted 
into carbon dioxide when heated with the acid in sealed tubes ; wood carbon 
at 160’ C., sugar carbon at 175* to 180’, horn carbon, coke, and coal at 180% 
anthracite at 210’, and graphite with difficulty at 240’; the diamond still 
remains unchanged even at 260’. Sulphur is converted to sulphuric acid 
when heated with iodic acid to 150° in a sealed tube ; selenium is similarly 
changed into selenic acid at 200*. Phosphorus (yellow or red) is converted 
into phosphoric acid, and powdered arsenic into arsenic acid. Amorphous 
boron is oxidised to boric acid at 40’ C., and crystallised silicon to silica at 
250*.* Many organic compounds are also oxidised by this acid. 

Chlorine and bromine have no action upon iodic acid ; hydrochloric acid 
gives water, iodine trichloride, and free chlorine, whilst hydsiodic acid gives 
water and free iodine. The speed of tie reaction between hydriodic and 
iodio acids is much greater than that between hydriodic acid and bromic or 
chlorio acids. 4 It is increased by the addition of hydrobromic, hydrochloric, 
nitric, and sulphuric acids, and, to a greater extent, by hydriodic and iodic 
acids. From* the empirically obtained velocity equation the reaction appears, 
according to Bushman, 5 to be 

2HI + 10', = 2HOI + 10' 


in the absence of an excess of iodine, and to be 



16 
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and Sammet 1 have shown that the decomposition is almost oomplete in aoid 
solution. The equilibrium constant of the reaction, according to these investi- 
gators, is 2'8 x 10-« at 25° C. and 5’2 x at 60°. 

Many metals are attacked by an aqueous solution of iodic acid with the 
production of well -defined salts. Thus, sodium, potassium and magnesium 
are readily attacked even in the cold ; aluminium rather less readily ; sine and 
cadmium slowly in the cold, but rapidly on heating. Mercury, when heated 
with the acid, gives a mixture of iodate and iodide ; silver is only slowly acted 
upon even when heated, yielding silver iodate and iodide ; and tin, lead, 
gold, platinum, and palladium are not attacked either in the cold or when 
heated. 

Iodic acid forms ’complex acids with a number of anhydrides and 
acids. According to Berg, 2 chrom-iodic acid, IOyO.CrOj.OH -(- 2H„0, or 
H10j.Cr0 3 + 2H 2 0, is obtained by dissolving chromio anhydride and iodic 
acid in a little water and evaporating the mixture over sulphuric acid. It 
forms small, red, deliquescent crystals, which, when heated, first melt and 
then evolve oxygen. The acid acts as an oxidising agent, but with less 
energy than * chromio acid. Blomstrand 3 obtained molybdo-iodic acid, 
I s 0 6 .2Mo0j.2H 2 0, as a yellowish transparent mass, by acting upon a 
mixture of barium iodate and molybdate with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
evaporating down the solution. The same acid was afterwards obtained by 
Chretien 4 by acting upon a solution of the potassium salt in nitrio acid with 
sulphuric acid and concentrating the solution in vacuo. The same investigator 
also prepared an iodotungstic acid and an iodophosphoric acid of the com- 
position P S 0 S .18I 2 0 5 .4H 2 0. 

When a mixtnre of a solution of ferrous sulphate and Bulphuric acid is 
treated with iodic acid, a brown coloration is obtained similar to that given 
when nitric acid is added to the Bams mixture. 

The Iodates.— The salts of iodic acid are known as iodates. Unlike 
chloric and bromic acids, it forms acid and double salts in addition to the 
normal salts. 

Most of the normal iodates may be obtained by dissolving the correspond- 
ing metals in an aqueous solution of the acid, or by dissolving the oxides, 
hydroxides, or carbonates of the metals in the acid solution. 

They may also be obtained by heating the per-iodates (see p. 249). 

The iodates of the alkali and alkaline earth metals may be prepared by 
the action of iodine upon an aqueous solution of the corresponding hydroxide. 
Only one-sixth of the iodine is oxidised to iodate in this reaction, the remainder 
being converted into iodide, thus 

3Ij + 6K.OH = 5KI + KIO, + 3H 2 0. 


The solution of the hydroxide is poured on to the iodine until a colourless solu- 
tion is obtained. The sparingly soluble iodate is separated from the iodide by 
fractional ciystallisation, or the mixture may be evaporated to dryness and 
extracted with' alcohol in order to dissolve out the iodide. The iodate which 
remains Sdhind is then disaolved in water, neutralieed with acetio aoid, and 
again evaporatedto dryness. The residue is then washed with alcohol in 


1 lather and Sammet, Ztitich. Kltktmckm,, 1905, It, 298. 

’ "Bei*, Cristtt mi., 1887, 104, 1814. 

‘ Blomateend, J. prakt. Ckm., 1889, [il], 40 , 308. 

4 Cbritten, Cmpt. mi., 1898, 133 , 178. 3 
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order to remove the acetate formed, and the iodate is obtained in a pure 
state. 

Potassium iodate is also prepared, by heating a mixture of iodine, potassium 
chlorate, and water in a large flask, adding a little nitric acid, in order to 
start the reaction. 1 Chlorine is liberated, and the solution contains & mixture 
of potassium iodate, potassium chloride, and some iodine mouochloride. 
According to Basset, 2 the reaction takes place according to the equation 

6I 2 + 10KC1O s + 6H 2 0 = 6KHI s 0 6 + 4KC1 + 6HC1, 

and on further evaporation the solution gives off chlorine together with iodine 
monochloride, thus : — 

12K.HI,,0 8 + 8KC1 + 12HC1 = 11KHI 2 0 3 + 9KC1 + 6H 2 Cf+ IC1 + IC1.HC1 + 4 Cl 2 . 

According to Thorpe and Perry, 3 however, the primary and main reaction 
is n simple metathesis : — 

2KC10 a + 1 2 = 2KI0, + Cl 2 ; 

the liberated chlorine then attacks any iodine that is not within the sphere 
of action of the heated chlorate, with the formation of chlorides of iodine. 
Potassium chloride and per-iodates are only formed when the mixture is heated 
to too high a temperature. Schlofcter* has shown that the reaction is dependent 
upon the concentration of the nitric acid, and also upon the proportion of 
* iodine to chlorate. With dilute nitric acid the reaction is 

10KC10 S + 6I.j + 6H 2 0 = lOKIOj + 2H10 S + 10HC1 ; 
but with more concentrated acid it is 


2KC10 S + I a = 2KI0 3 + Cl 2 . 

When the proportion of iodine to chlorate is 1 : 2, the reaction is 
2KC10 t + 1 2 = 2KI0 9 + CI 2 , 
but whan the proportion is 1 : 1, the reaction is 

KC10 8 + I 2 =KI0 s + IC1. 


Iodates of the alkali and alkaline earth metals may also be prepared by 
heating the corresponding iodide together with potassium chlorate on the 
eand-bath at the temperature at which the chlorate gives off a regular stream 
of oxygen. The nascent oxygen oxidises the iodide to iodate, thus : — 


Balj + 2KC10, = Ba(I0 8 )j + 2KC1. 

Barium iodate may be prepared by passing a stream of chlorine into a 
solution of barium chloride in which iodine is suspended ; by adding barium 
chloride to a solution of potassium iodate, when barium iodate is formed by 
double decomposition, and separates out as a white precipitate ; or by adding 
iodine to a hot Mlution of barium hydroxide, when the very sparingly soluble 
barium iodate is precipitated . 5 In the latter method of preparation only one- 
sixth of the iodine is converted into the iodate, the remaining fije- sixths 
existing as barium iodide. 

401. 

>2, 6l, 925. 

, 270. 


1 Millou, Ann. aim. ?Ay».,-I84S, [iii.l 9, 

* Basset, Tram. Ohm. See,, 1890, 761. 

* Thorpe and Perry, Trans. Chen t. Six., 184 
4 Schlotter, Zeiis eh. anorj. Chem., 1905, 45 

* Stevenson, Chem. Jfevs, 1877, 3 C 201. 
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, ' When an electric current is passed through a neutral solution of pottsSiuiB' 
iodide in the presence of potassium chromate, a solution of potassium iodate 
is obtained. 1 * ; 

The iodides may also be oxidised to iodates by means of oxidising agents 
, such as ozone and potassium permanganate. 

Most of the iodates are well-defined crystalline salts. With the exception 
of those of the alkali metals and ammonium, they are either very sparingly 
soluble, or insoluble in water. They are decomposed by heat; sometimes, 
as in the case of potassium iodate, oxygen is given off, and the corresponding 
iodide remains behind : — 

2KI0. = 2KI + 30„ 

♦ ■ ' 

sometimes the iodine and five-sixths of tbs oxygen are liberated, and a metallic 
oxide, which may be further decomposed into oxygen and the metal, remains 
behind ; in some cases, such as sodium iodate, a part of the iodine and oxygeo 
is liberated, leaving a mixture of oxide and iodide ; and some iod&teB, such as 
those of barium, strontium, and calcium, liberate part of their iodine and 
oxygen, yielding the corresponding per iodate : — 

6Ba(IOj) 5 = Ba s (IO,)j + 4I 2 + 90 r 


Like the free acid, iodates act as oxidising agents. Thus, when they are 
heated with readily oxidisable substances, such as carbon and sulphur, they 
are decomposed with explosive violence, though the action is less vigorous 
than in the case of the chlorates and nitrates ; ammonium iodate explodes 
even when heated alone. In acid solution many reducing agents, such as 
nascent hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur dioxide, and ferrous salts, 
decompose the iodates with the liberation of iodine. Vitali 2 has shown that 
the salts of hydroxylamine and phenyl-hydrazine decompose iodates even -in 
the cold. This reaction may be used for the estimation of hydrazine salts ; 
according to Rimini,” when hydrazine sulphate is used the reaction may be 
represented by the equations : — 

(1) 15N,Hj,H,S0 t + lOKIOj = 15N, + 30H,0 + K 2 SO,+ lOHjSO, + 10HI, 

(2) 10H1 + 2KIO, + HjSO 4 = KjSO 4 -|-6H,O + 6I,. 

The estimation is simplified by carrying out in alkaline solution, when the 
reaction takes place according to the equation : — 


SN^HjSO, + 2KI0.+ 6K0H . 3N S + 2KI + 3K,SO ( + 12H,0. 

Brown and Sbetterly * has shown that when a solution of hydrazine sulphate 
is treated with potassium iodate in the presence of sulphuric acid, no azoimide 
or ammonia is produced. The reaction therefore differatfrom that which 
takes {dace when hydrazine sulphate is treated with potassium bromate and 
sulphuric acid {see p. 186). f/ f 

Hydriodic acid decomposes iodates with the formation of the eofre 
spending iodide and water and the liberation of iodine. Hydroohlorio acid 
sate in a rimilaffifenner, forming a metallic chloride, water, iodine trichloride, 
and free chlorine, Ho. iodine is liberated when an iodate is heated with sul- 
phnrie-acid unlesajareducing agent, such as ferrous sulphate, it also present. 
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0B boiling an Iodate with dilute sulphuric, or nitric, acid, a mixture of free 
HxSs acid and the corresponding sulphate or nitrate is obtained. lodates 
toxin a number of complex compounds with phosphoric, molybdic, and 
tungstic acids, 1 and also with the selenates. 2 

Solutions of potassium iodate and iodide readily react in the presence of 
a small amount of an acid, the quantity of iodine liberated being directly 
proportional to the amount of acid present. 3 The reaction does not take 
place so readily when the potassium iodide is replaced by potassium bromide, 
and when potassium ohloride is used the reaction takes place even more 
slowly, and a considerable quantity of acid is required. 1 Even carbon dioxide 
is able to bring about the liberation of iodine when led into the mixed solu- 
tion of potassium iodate and iodide, but not when passed into a mixed solution 
of potassium iodate and bromide or chloride. 5 Andrews 6 has shown that when 
a solution of potassium iodate is added to a solution of potassium iodide con- 
taining a considerable excess of hydrochloric acid, a reaction takes place 
according Jo the equation : — 

2KI + KIOj + 6HC1 = 3K.C1 + 3IC1 + 3H,0, 


and that similarly, when the potassium iodate is added to a solution of iodine 
containing a considerable excess of hydrochloric acid the iodine is gradually 
converted into iodine monochloride. Stock 1 has shown that when a solution 
of potassium iodide and iodate is added to a slightly acid solution of an alu- 
minium salt, aluminium hydroxide and free iodine are precipitated. In the case 
of aluminium sulphate the reaction takes place according to the equation 

Alj(S0 1 ), + 5KI + KIO a + 3H 2 0 = 2Al(OH), + 3K 2 SO, + 3L, 


TJe reaction is rapid at first, but is only partial in the cold ; if, however, 
the mixture be heated on the water-bath and the liberated iodine be removed 
by means of sodium thiosulphate, the reaction becomes complete and serves 
for the estimation of aluminium. A similar reaction may be used for the 
estimation of iron and chromium ; 8 in both cases the precipitated hydroxide is 
granular and oan be readily filtered and washed, thus presenting an advantage 
over the ammonium hydroxide method of obtaining these hydroxides. Moody 9 
carries out the estimation of aluminium, iron, and chromium by Stock’s 
method of heating the mixed solution in a Yoit flask in a current of hydrogen 
or steam, and titrating the solution of the liberated iodine in potassium 
iodide with sodium thiosulphate. According to this investigator, the reaction 
takes place with solutions of the salts of many other metals. It is quantitative 
with cobalt, nickel, and stannic salts ; in the case of zinc salts, although the 
amount of iodine tfberated ie very constant, it is only 8(H per cent, of the 
theoretical quantSy, the reaction taking place according to the equation : 

ISZnSOj + 20K.I + 4KIO, + 12H*0=3Zn 6 (0H),S0 4 +12K s S0 t + 121, 


‘ QtoWan, Cmpt. md„ 18##, I2J 178. 

•;Swl»dMd Bsrttlingek, Btr., 1908, 3 ft 1897. 
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Ammonium salts are almost completely hydrolised. In the case ot 
ammonium molybdate the reaction takes place according to the equations ; — 

(1) 3(NH 1 ) { Mo 7 0 24 ,lH J 0 - 18NH,+ 21H„MoO,. 

(2) 21H s Mo0 4 + 36KI + 7KIO, = 21KjMo0 4 + 211, + 21H 2 0. 

The free ammonia acts upon three-sevenths of the iodine on distilling, 
unless the miiture is acidified. 

Add Iodate*. — The acid iodates may be considered either as molecular 
compounds of the normal iodates with iodie acid, or, more probably, as salts 
of other iodine oxy-acids. Taking the former view, the compounds formed 
by the combination of 1 molecule of iodic acid with 1 molecule of a normal 
iodate are known as di-iodates or acid iodates, suoh as potassium di-iodate, 
KIOj.HIOj, and those formed by the combination of 2 molecules of the acid 
with 1 of the normal salt are known as tri-iodates or di-acid iodates. If, 
however, they are regarded as salts of other acids, the di-iodates must be 
represented by the formula R'HIjOj, and the tri-iodates by the formula 
R'HjIjOj (ntx* p. 247). Meerburg 1 * * has prepared potassium di-iodate, 
KIOyHIOj, and potassium tri-iodate, KI0 S .2HI0 3 , also ammonium and sodium 
tri-iodates, but could not obtain sodium di-iodate, as when this salt should 
have been obtained the pyre-compound Na,0.2I 2 0 5 was isolated instead. 

DouUc Iodate*. — Just as the normal iodates can combine with iodic acid 
to form acid iodates, so they can also combine with one another to form 
double iodates. The alkali iodates also combine with iodides, bromides, 
chlorides, and other salts. Thus Berg 5 has prepared potassium chrom-iodate, 
I0j-0.Cr0j.0K, by concentrating a solution of potassium dichromate and iodic 
acid in a slight excess of chromic acid, and has also obtained similar chrom- 
iodates of ammonium, sodium, manganese, cobalt, and other metak Blom- 
strand 5 has prepared potassium sulphato-iodate, K0.I0(0H),0.S0 2 .0K, by 
mixing potassium pyrosulphate and potassium iodate in concentrated solu- 
tion, and has also obtained a number of molybdo-iodatee and tungsto-iodates. 
Chretien 4 has prepared sodium molybdo-iodate, IjO5.2MoO3.Ns5O.HjO, by boil- 
ing a mixture of 100 grammes of sodium iodate and 70 grammes of molybdic 
anhydride in 3-4 litres of water, and has also obtained potassium iodotung- 
state, 2ljOj.4WO3.2K5O.8HjO. Weinland and Prause 6 have prepared several 
alkali tellur-iodates such as potassium tellur-iodate, K 2 0.I 2 0 5 .2Te0 s .6H 2 0 ; and 
Weinland and Barttlingck 8 have obtained two aeries of selenate- iodates of the 
types 2SeO,.IjOj,2MjO.HjO (or MHSeO ( .MIO s ) and 2SeO s .L0,.2M 2 O.5H 2 0 
(or MHSej.2HIO3.MIO3.HjO). " * ‘ " ' 

Constitution. — The constitution of iodic acid is not known with certainty. 
If it be considered as a monobasic acid analogous to chloric or bromic acid, it 
should be represented by the constitutional formula : — 


0 

I— 0 — 0— OH, or V-OH, 

0 


1 Meerburg, ZeUtch. emorg. Ohm., 1905, 45 , S24. 

* Berg, Cempt. rend., 1887, 104 , 1(14 ; 1890, III, 42. 

* Blenatmad, J. prate. Glim., 1889, fill 40 , 306. 

4 Chritiea, Ckmpe. rend., 1898, 123 , 178. 
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latter acids do not yield any anhydride corresponding to iodine pentoxide 
when heated. The acid is also distinguished from chloric and bromic acids 
by its power of forming + acid and double salts (see p. 246). Solutions of the 

dibasic and* repr^sento ft Ty fte 'oTlIO H ^whTh ^ ^ 
w,h the formula for pernio acid, 

sideration of the acid lodates, concludes that the acid is analogous to 
metaphosphonc acid and that it should have the constitutional formula 
fE.ir hS l0dme “ P* ntava,ent - If this view be accepted, 
rnittjf b u r 'P resent 1 d b y the f°™ula R'O.IO : 0 2 : IO.OH or 
p and . tmodates h y the formula KOJO£QH).O.IO(OIft. 
O.lOg. Potassium sulphatiodate will have the formula KO IO(OH) 0 SO OK 
and potassium molybdo-iodate the formula KO.IO(OH) 0 MoO OK H 0 
Rosenheim and Liebknecht 1 * 3 4 agree with Thomsen in doubling the formula for 
iodic acid, and thus representing it as dibasic. According to these chemists 
the dnodates are atomic compounds of the formula HR'LO,, and potassium 
molybdo-iodate has the constitution KIO s .Mo0 3 . According to Oddo * iodic 
acid has a mesocyclic structure. 


PER-IODIC ACID. 

Formula, H s IO,, 

This acid was discovered in 1833 by Magnus and Ammerm idler. 5 It 
occurs as sodium per-iodate in Chili saltpetre. 

Preparation. — Magnus and Ammermiillcr’s method of preparing ortho- 
per-iodic acid is to dissolve sodium iodate in a cold dilute solution of nitric 
acid, and add a solution of silver nitrate, when an orange-yellow precipitate 
of the silver compound Ag 2 H s I0 6 is obtained. This precipitate is dissolved 
in hot dilute nitric acid, and the solution evaporated on the water-bath until 
orange-coloured crystals of silver meta-per-iodate, Agl0 4 , are obtained 

2Ag 2 H s IO, + 2HNO s = 2AgI0 4 + 2AgNO s + 2H 2 0. 

The crystals are separated from the mother liquor and decomposed by means 
of cold water into per-iodic acid and silver per-iodate according to the 

equation : — 

2AgI0 4 + 4H 2 0 = H 5 I0 6 + Ag 2 H s I0 6 . 

The insoluble salt is filtered off and the solution of per-iodic acid evaporated, 
at first on the water-bath, and then to dryness in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 

In Karomerer’s method the acid is prepared by the decomposition of silver 
iodate by means of chlorine or bromine. The precipitated silver chloride or 
bromide is separated by decantation or filtration and the liquor evaporated 
as described above. 

1 Thomsen, Bar., W4, 7 , 112. ’ Blomstrand, lot. at. 

* Eoaenheim and Liebknecht, Amalm, 1899, 308 , 40. 

♦ Oddo, Alii S. Accad. Lincei, 1907, [t.], 15 , ii. 500. 

4 Magnus and Ammarmullar, Fogg. Annaien, 1833, 28 , 514. 
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The ortho-acid may alto be obtained by the decomposition of barium per- 
iodate by means of sulphuric acid- The precipitated barium sulphate is 
separated by decantation or filtration and the olear liquid evaporated. 

When iodine is oxidised by means of a concentrated solution of perchloric 
acid, per-iodic acid and free chlorine are formed, aooording to the equation 

2HCTO, + 1 j -f =* 2H 5 IO e + Clj. 

The chlorine may be driven off by heating on the water-bath. 

Philip 1 has obtained the acid by the action of iodine trichloride upon 
silver oxide in suspension in boiling water. - The precipitated silver chloride 
is separated in the usual manner. * 

Muller and Friedberger 8 prepare the acid by the electrolysis of a 60 per 
cent, aqueous solution of iodio acid contained in a porous sell immersed in 
dilute sulphuric acid. The anode, which dips in the iodio acid solution, is of 
lead coated with lead peroxide, and the cathode is of platinum. 

Properties. — Ortho-per-iodio aoid forms colourless, transparent, de- 
liquescent prisms. The melting-point is 133* (Rammelsberg) ; 130° (Ben- 
gieser); 134 ±4'5" (Camelly). 5 According to Thomsen, 4 the heat of format 
tion of the solid hydrate is I (solid) + 0 8 + H, = H 5 IO, (solid) . . . + 185,780 
calories. T^e acid is very soluble in water and rapidly deliquesces in moist 
air. It is less soluble in absolute alcohol and only sparingly soluble in ether. 
The alcoholic and ethereal solutions gradually become brown in colour," 
owing to oxidation, the dissolved per-iodic acid being reduced to iodio acid. 
The density of aqueouB solutions of the acid at 17* C., as found by Thomsen, 5 
is shown in the following table ; — 


Number of Molecules of Wster. Density. 

H 5 IO„+ 20H,0 1-4008 

40HjO 1-2165 

80H,O 1-1121 

160H,O 10570 

320HjO y)288 

The heat of solution of 1 gram-moleonle of per-iodic acid in water is - 1380 
calories (Thomsen). The molecular conductivity of 1 gram-molecule of the 
acid in v litres of water is given in the table below : — 0 


Value of t». 

Conductivity, 

Value of v. 

Conductivity. 

4 

108 

128 

312 

8- 

139 

266 

348 

• 16 • 

179 

612 

374 

32 

223 “ 

1024 

387 

64 

270 
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According to Astruc and Murco, 1 methyl orange is the only indicator 
wish Should boused .with per-iodie add. The reaction is progressive and 
uncertain, and varies with the nature of thq alkaline solution when phenol- 
phtbalein is employed, and the same results are obtained in a more marked 
degree with litmus, rosolic acid or Poirrier’s bluer Crystals of per-iodie acid 
are unaltered when heated to 100' C., but partial decomposition takes place 
at about the melting-point of the acid, and at 138'-140‘ they are completely 
decomposed into iodic acid, oxygen, and water vapour. According to Lamb, s 
the decomposition begins at 1 10' under ordinary pressure ; and on keeping 
the acid for 20-25 hours at 100' under a pressure of 12 mm., it is transformed 
into meta-per-iodic acid, HIO ( ; at 1 38° a large amount of iodine pentoxide 
is formed. The anhydride I 2 0, could not be obtained. Meso-per-iodic 
add, HjlOj, has not yet been isolated. 

Per-iodic acid is a powerful oxidising agent ; thus it immediately oxidises 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur dioxide to sulphuric acid with the 
liberation of iodine, phosphorus is converted into phosphoric acid, cuprous 
and ferrous salts into cupric and ferric salts, zinc into zinc oxide, iron into 
ferric oxide, and copper into copper iodate. It differs from iodiAcid, however, 
in precipitating tannin from solutions. According to Tanatar, 5 hydrogen 
peroxide reduces per-iodic acid in alkaline solution, and Auger 4 has shown 
that in dilute solution it rapidly and completely reduces the acid to iodic 
acid, only a trifce of free iodine being formed, whilst in concentrated solution 
the. reaction is incomplete and much iodine is liberated. Hydriodic acid 
decomposes per-iodic acid with the liberation of iodine, and hydrochloric 
acid decomposes it with the formation of iodic acid, water, and free chlorine, 
according to the equation 

H t IO a + 2HCU HIO, A 3H 2 0 + Cl 2 . 

The acid is also decomposed by sulphuric acid. 

The Per-iodates.— The salts of per-iodic acid are known as per iodates. 
In addition to the normal or meta-per-iodates of the composition M TO ( , there 
is a number of complex sails of the types 

MJjOj, MjIOj, M 8 IjO n , M s IOj, M 12 I 2 0 1s , 


where M represents a monovalent metal. 

Many of The per-iodates may he obtained by dissolving the corresponding 
oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates in the aqueous solution of the acid In this 
manner Wells 5 has prepared csesium per-iodate, CsIO„ and csesium hydrogen 
iodato-per-iodate HCaI0 r I0 4 .2H 2 0. . , , , 

The alkali per-iodates may be prepared by the electrolysis of a cold 
alkaline solution of the corresponding iodide in presence of potassium chromate, 
preferably using ah anode of lead peroxide.’ 

They may also be obtained by adding a solution of a bypocblonte to an 
alkaline solution of the corresponding iodide. 

When a current of ohlorme is passed into a concentrated solution o 
sodium Iodate and sodium hydroxide heated on the wa tor-batb, a mixture oi 

•-Jsfell Astro and Muse, Bull Soe. chin,, 1902, (iii.), *J, 
m Umb, dmm Okm A, IMS, 37, 184. 

mm**. **., i»». *»«»• 

§ Anger, Omfi mi, 1911, WjJM- 
» «£ atoST Ohm. J., 1901, * *<*• 

- s M| ll.» g Uhtnxkem., 1904, 10, 49. 
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two sodium per iodates, NajH s IO { and Na 8 H 2 I0 9 , and sodium chloride is 
obtained. When this method is used for the preparation of potassium 
per-iodate, it is necessary to concentrate the solution of potassium hydroxide 
and iodate before passing in the chlorine, on account of the greater 
solubility of the potassium meta-per-iodate, Barker 1 has prepared csesium 
and rubidium per-iodates by this method ; the salts are isomorphous with the 
potassium salt. 

When barium iodate is heated to redness, it is converted into barium 
per-iodate, with the liberation of iodine and oxygen, according to the 
equation 

5Ba(IO,) a = Ba B (IO^,+4I a + 90 r 


The Bame reaction may be used for the preparation of the per-iodates of 
caloium and strontium. A mixture of barium iodide and barium peroxide 
may be calcined instead of the iodate. 

Per-iodates may also be obtained by the action of iodine on peroxideB ; 
thus, when barium peroxide is calcined with iodine it yields barium per iodate, 
and if a red Ubt point is brought into contact with a mixture of iodine and 
sodium peroxide, the whole mass becomes incandescent, and sodium per-iodate 
is formed together with some sodium iodate. The mass is extracted with 
water in order to separate the sodium iodate and uncombined iodine. 

Many per-iodates may be prepared by precipitation from solution of an 
alkali per-iodate. According to Kimmins, 8 this is the beBt method of 
preparing the silver salts. Sodium per-iodate is dissolved in water containing 
nitric acid, and the silver salt precipitated by means of silver nitrate. The 
composition of the salt obtained depends upon the concentration of the nitric 
acid ; if just sufficient acid be added to effect the solution of the Bodium salt, 
a dark brown precipitate of secondary silver meso-per-iodate, Ag 2 HI0 6 (see 
p. 252), is formed ; with a slight excess of acid a dark red precipitate of 
secondary silver ortho- (or para-) per-iodate, Ag 2 H s 10 9 (see p. 252), is thrown 
down ; with still more nitric acid a slate-coloured precipitate, apparently of 
tertiary Bilver ortho- (or para ) per-iodate, is obtained ; and if the sodium salt 
be dissolved in concentrated nitric acid, orange-coloured crystals of hydrated 
silver meta-per-iodate, AgIO 4 .H a 0, are formed. On keeping these crystals at 
a temperature of 130° C. for sii hours, the water of crystallisation is driven off 
and the anhydrouB silver meta-per-iodate, AgI0 ( , is obtained. The same author 
has also obtained light yellow crystals of the composition Ag 4 I 2 0 9 .3H 2 0, 
claret-coloured crystals of the composition Ag 4 I 2 0 8 .H 2 0, and a chocolate 
coloured powder of the composition Ag 4 I a O B , In a similar mannsr, by adding 
a solution of lead acetate acidified with acetic acid to a cold solution 
of dlpotassium hydrogen per-iodate, a per-iodate of lead is produced which, 
according to Giolitti, 8 has the composition PbHI0 5 . On heating this salt 
a per-iodate of the composition" Pb 2 I a 0 a is obtained. The same investi- 
gator baa also prepared lead per-iodates of the composition PbHI0 5 .H 2 0 
and PbjHIOp and the three copper per-iodates Cu 4 I 2 O u , Cu 5 I 2 0 12 .7H a 0 and 
CujI.Ojj.3HjO. 

Most per-iodates are very slightly soluble, or insoluble, in water, but 
rea dili s oluble in dilute nitric acid. They are, in most cases, decomposed 
bek^P&O' C. into the corresponding iodate and free oxygen, This is especially 
J 1 : 

1 Barker, Tram. Ohm. Sue., 1908, M, 15. 

’ 8 Kiroamj, Tram. Ohm, 8m., 1887, 51 , 857. 

8 Qiolitti, OtmeUa, 1902, 3 a, li, MO. 
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sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur dToxide, and ferJX ii atfmTr manner 
ttthe fw acid. According to IV, chard,' the reaction is JS y Sent 
from that of the .odates. In some cases they behave like a compound of an 
mdate and active oxygen. Thus, a neutral solution of the monSm Jt 
decomposes hydrogen peroxide according to the equation um S3lt 

NalO, + Hj 0 2 = NalOj + II a O -t- ()„ 

one-half of the oxygen being derived from the per-iodate, and the other from 
t he peroxide. Auger has shown that the sodium salt Na 2 H 3 10. is very 
slowly decomposed by hydrogen peroxide, with the formation of sodium 
lodafce, NaIO s , and a larger amount of free oxygen than corresponds with the 
equation, owing to the catalytic decomposition of the peroxide. Periodates 
oxidise oxalic acid with extreme slowness ; but on adding manganous sulphate 
to the solution, the per iodate oxidises the manganese salt' to manganese 
dwmde, and the latter, together with the iodic acid which is simultaneously 
produced, is at once reduced by the oxalic acid. Yiteli» has examined the 
# behaviour of jodates and periodates towards a large number of reducing 
agents, and found that (unlike chlorates and perchlorates) both kinds of 
salt are reduced by the same agents, whilst in some cases neither salt under- 
went any change. Aqueous solutions of periodates liberate iodine from 
solutions of iodides. According to Pochard,* the reaction, in the case of, 
sodium meta-per-iodate and sodium iodide, takes place according to the 
equation : — 

3NaI0 4 + 2NaI + 3H S 0 = MO, + 2Na 2 H,[0 6 + 1 2 . 

The reaction, however, is not complete, and on long standing the alkaline 
mixture gradually becomes neutral owing to the reaction 


2Na. 2 H s I0 8 + I s = 3NaIO s + Nal + 3H 2 0. 

The periodates, like the iodates, form double compounds with molybdenum 
trioxide and tungsten trioxide. Rosenheim and Liebknecht 1 * * * 5 have obtained 
penta-sodium heia-tungsto-per-iodate, 5Na s O.I J 0 r 12W0 8 +16H 2 0, and the 
corresponding potassium, strontium, aud barium salts, which contain 8, 
28, and 12 molecules of water of crystallisation respectively; trisodium 
mono-tungsto-per-iodate, 3Na 2 0.Ij0 7 ,2W0 s + 4H.0 ; and diammonium sodium 
rnoao-tungsto- per-iodate, 2(SH 4 ) 2 0.Na 2 0.1 2 0 ; .2W0 3 + 16H 2 0. 

Constitution. — From the study of the heat of neutralisation of per-iodic 
acid Thomsen® found that it behaved ob a dibasic acid of the formula 
H 8 I0 4 (OH) 8 ; but as there are still three atoms of hydrogen in this formula 
whioh are not normally basic, and which can readily be expelled from many 
of the salts in the form of water, he concluded that the acid was tetrabasic 


1 Pfohard, Compt. rend., 1899, 128 , 1101. 

* Auger, Compt. rend., 1911, 153 , 1005. 

' Vitali, Giorn. farm. Chim., 1910, 59 , 18. 

* Pfohard, Compt. 1 end., 1900, 130 , 1705. 
‘JEoeeuheim and liebknecht, Annalen, 1899, 308 , 10. 

’ Thomsen, Err., 1878, 4, 2. 
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Di-ortho-per-iodic acid 


and deoatomic, and proposed to double' the formula, which thus becomes 
HsIjOj^H)^ and adopted the eonatitutional formula : - * - 

4 , H H H H 

• i i i r 

0— -r— O — y-0 0 

10/ \ 0 / \ 0 / N>i 

II B 8 

H,0 H,0 H,0 **, 

in which the iodine is monovalent and the oxygen di- and tetra-valent. 
Basarow, 1 however, does not agree with this view, but considers per-iodic acid 
to be dibasic and pent-atomio, and represent* it by the formula (HO) r IO.(OH)„ 
in which two of the hydroxyl groups behave as acid hydroxyl, and the other 
three behave as alcoholic hydroxyl, and the iodine is heptavalent. Blom 
strand 1 also represents the constitution of the acid, which he calls 
ortho-per-iodio acid, by the formula OI(OH) s , and derives the following acids 
from the ortho acid by the elimination of water : — „ 

MO(OH) t . 

Meso-per-iodic acid . . . IO,(OH),. 

dOj(OH), 

Di-meso-per-iodio acid . . (X 

X IO t (OH) l . 

Meta-per-iodic acid . . . 10, (OH). 

Only the last of these acids has been isolated by direct dehydration. Thomsen 
regards the salts of the type H' 4 I J 0 9 .3H S 0 or R",I,0 ? .3H S 0, as normal per- 
iodates and those in which more hydrogen is replaced by metal as mono-, di-, 
or tri-basic, according to the number of hydrogen atoms replaced, thug 
Monobasic lead periodate . Pb,I,O 10 .2H,O. 

Dibasic sine per-iodate .... ZnXOn.HjO. 

Trihasio silver per-iodate . . Ag 10 I,O,j. 

The salts of the type R'IOj, which he represents as Ry,O r he regards as 
acid salts, but considers the constitution of these salts to he distinct from 
that of the normal and basic salts, because they are isomorphous with the 
perchlorates. Basarow considers the salts of the type R'I0 4 to be salts 
of meta-per-iodic aoid, hearing the same relation to the per-iodates RjH,I0 { 
that the metaphosphates do to the phosphates, and also rseognisss pyro- 
(R'OVIO,, 

per-iodates of the type >0. Kimmins,* who calls the salts of the 

(R'0) r I0/ 

type R para-per-iodatea, has also shown that there are four distinct series 
of salts, which may he represented as derived from the following acids • 
Meta-per-iodic acid * . . HI0 4 . 

Meeo-per-iodic acid . . . , H,IO,. 

Para-periodic acid - ; . 1 . HJO- 

r; 1 -;2!^plis!iadi0aeid.- . , Hyjfy . 


* Bmsrow, -ftjVlOT, (, tt. 






*tt ; Mm ft. Ohm., 18M, 
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The ortho-, or para-, per-Mates are classified into normal, quaternary tertiary 
MOOittltary, and primary salts according to the number of hydrogen atoms 
replaced by metal : — 


Normal . 

■ • OI(OM) 5 . 

Quaternary 

\OH). 

Tertiary . 

.OM), 

>H) r 

Secondary 

. . oi/ OM)2 

\OH) s . 

Primaiy . 

/(OM) 

' ■ < . 


\OH), 


In a similar manner the meso-per-iodates are classified into normal, secondary, 

and primary salts, 


Normal 

. 0„l(OH) s . 

Secondary 

'(OH). 

Primary 

/(OM) 

. . <y< 


>h) 2 . 


From the determination of the electrical conductivity of solutions of 
per-iodio aoid, Ostwald 1 arrives at the conclusion that the acid is polybasic ; 
on the other hand, Walden* has shown, from the conductivity of a solution 
of monondium per-iodate, that this is a salt of a monobasic acid. According 
to the latter chemist, those salts in which there are 2 atoms of sodium to 
1 of iodine, do not behave as dibasic salts, and must be considered as of an 
unstable pyro-per-iodlc acid, H,I s 0„ whilst those salts in which there are 
5 monovalent atoms to 1 of the hydrate H 5 10 e are basic salts. On account 
of the stability and ease of formation of penta-argentic per iodate, Rosenheim 
and Liebknecht* regard per-iodio acid as being normally a pentabasic acid, 
which is converted by strong bases into normal salts of tbe monobasic meta- 
per-iodio aoid, end Giolitii 4 has shown that this view is supported by the 
behaviour of the oopper per-iodatea (see p. 250). The latter chemist has 
also shown that per-iodio acid is monobasic towards sodium hydroxide when 
helisnthin is employed ae indicator, but is found to be dibasic by Bottgeris 
electrometrio method. 5 According to Oddo,* per-iodic acid has a mesocyclic 


' Ostwald, J. rnit. Chm., 1856, [ill 3a, 800. 

• Waldta, rAattof. Chm., 1888, a, 65. 
•Smaohsia tad liabkmoht, Amain, 1899, 308 , 40. 
‘ J3M»ti, 000*0, 1902, 3 a, ii. 840. 


•fflsiittL AM &'A<m f. 1905, M 14 .. *»• 

Mv.lij,fa. 


* Oddo, AlkS. Aecai. Li**, 1907, 

M-T ? • 
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structure. From the investigation of the neutralisation of per-iodio acid 
Dubrisay 1 concludes that in solution periodic acid behaves as a tribasic 
acid. ■ , 

Detection and Estimation of Iodine. 

Free iodine is readily recognised by the violet colour of its v&pourj and 
also by its odour. Minute quantities of the free element in aqueous solution 
may be detected by adding a little starch paste to the solution, when the 
dark blue starch iodide (see p. 206) is formed; larger quantities may be 
detected by shaking the solution in a test-tube with a little chloroform or 
carbon bisulphide, which dissolve out the iodine, forming a violetrcoloured 
layer at the bottom of the tube. 

When an iodide is treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, part of the 
iodine is liberated, and, on heating, gives off the familiar violetrcoloured 
vapour. When the iodide is heated with a mixture of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and manganese dioxide, the whole of the iodine is evolved (see p. 195). 
A solution of a soluble iodide gives with a solution of silver nitrate a pale 
yellow curdy ^precipitate of silver iodide, which is insoluble in ammonium 
hydroxide and also in nitric acid, hut soluble in a solution of sodium thio- 
sulphate or potassium cyanide. With a solution of a soluble lead salt, such as 
lead acetate, a yellow precipitate of lead iodide iB obtained, which is soluble in 
boiling water and crystallises out again on cooling in iridescent golden scales. 
Soluble mercury salts, such as mercuric chloride, give a salmOn-coloured pre- 
cipitate of mercuric iodide, which almost immediately becomes bright scarlet in 
colour. The precipitate is soluble in excess of the mercuric chloride solution 
and also of potassium iodide, with the formation of double salts. 

Chlorine water, or a solution of bleaebing-powder, liberates iodine from 
solutions of iodides, and the liberated iodine may he detected either by means, 
of starch paste or by shaking with chloroform or carbon bisulphide, as 
described above. 

lodates are converted into iodides by heating (Bee p. 244), when they 
give the above reactions. They do not yield free iodine when treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid unless a reducing agent, such as ferrous sulphate, 
is also present. A solution of a soluble iodate gives with silver nitrate 
solution a white curdy precipitate of silver iodate which is sparingly soluble 
in nitric acid and readily soluble in ammonium hydroxide. Sulphur dioxide 
precipitates the pale yellow silver iodide from this ammoniacal solution. 
Soluble barium salts give a white precipitate of barium iodate, soluble with 
difficulty in nitric acid, when added to solutions of iodates, A solution of 
mercurous nitrate gives a curdy pale yellow precipitate of mercurous iodate. 
Solutions of iodates are reduced by sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur 
dioxide with the formation of iodides (see p. 244). 

Determination, of Free Iodine.— Free iodine is estimated by titrating a 
solution of the element in an aqueous solution of potassium iodide with a 
standard solution of sodium thiosulphate. The determination is of great 
importance in analytical chemistry, because it is employed in the estimation 
of all those snhstanoes, such as ohlorine and bromine, which liberate a 
definite amount of iodine from solutions of potassium iodide; and of those 
substances, such as chromic acid, manganese dioxide, and potassium per- 
manganate, which liberate chlorine from hydrochloric acid ; the chlorine thus 

— ; . .a 

1 Du briny, Ompt. rend., ISIS, itff, 11M. 
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.produced is passed into a solution of potassium iodide, and the liberated 
iodine is titrated with sodium thiosulphate. It is also used in the estimation 
of readily ondisable substances such as arsenic trioxide, which in the 
presence of water are oxidised by free iodine, with the simultaneous formation 
of hydmgen iodide. An excess of a standard solution of iodine in potassium 
!od$W is added to the substance and the exoess determined by means of 
sodium thiosulphate. 

Determination of Iodine in Iodides .— In the case of soluble iodides about 
0-5 to 10 gramme of the salt is dissolved in water ; the solution is acidified 
with dilute nitric acid, and an excess of a solution of silver nitrate added. 
The precipitated silver iodide is washed, dried, ignited and weighed. The 
percentage of iodine is calculated from the weight of silver iodide obtained. 
The salt may also be estimated volnmetrically by adding a standard solution 
of silver nitrate to the iodide solution and using a solution of potassium 
chromate as an indicator. The process is stopped as soon as the brown 
silver chromate begins to be formed, and the volume of silver nitrate solution 
used is then read off. The percentage of iodine in the solution is calculated 
from the amount of silver nitrate used. Another method of estimation is 
to distil a mixture of the iodide and a pure ferric salt (most conveniently 
iron alum or feme chloride) in a retort. The liberated iodine, which passes 
over with the aqueous vapour, is received in a solution of potassium iodide and 
then titrated with N/10 sodium thiosulphate in the usual manner. Other 
volumetrio methods for the determination of iodine ro iodides are by means 
of silver nitrate and starch iodide, by nitrous acid and carbon disulphide, and 
by potassium permanganate, All these methods may also be used for the 
determination of iodine in free bydriodic acid. Insoluble iodides are treated 
with sodium thiosulphate, in which they dissolve, and the metal precipitated 
as sulphide by means of ammonium sulphide. The filtrate is evaporated 
with soda and the residue heated to incipient redness in a platinum dish in 
order to destroy the sodium thiosulphate and tetrathionatc ; the fused mass 
is then dissolved in hot water and distilled with an excess of ferric chloride, 
or ferric sulphate, as described above. Some insoluble iodides may be decom- 
posed by boiling with potassium hydroxide or sodium carbonate : the solution 
is freed from the metal by means of ammonium sulphide and filtered. The 
filtrate ia evaporated to dryness and ignited. The ignited mass is then 
dissolved in water and the iodine determined by distillation with ferric oxide 
or chloride. Silver iodide may also be decomposed by fusion with sodium 
carbonate; the fused mass is extracted with water, and the iodine in the 
extract determined as before. 

Determination of Iodic Acid and fodalcs. — Iodic acid and iodates arc 
determined by heating with an excess of pure fuming hydrochloric acid. 
The chlorine evolved by the reaction is received in a solution of potassium 
iodide, and the amount of iodine thus liberated iB determined by means of a 
standard solution of sodium thiosulphate : one equivalent of iodic acid sets 
free four equivalents of ohlorine, and therefore four equivalents of iodine, in 
this reaction. They may also be determined by mixing with dilute sulphuric 
acid, adding an excess of potassium iodide, and ascertaining the amount of 
liberated iodise by means of sodium thiosulphate. One-sixth of the iodine 
thus found is derived from the iodic acid or iodate. 
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MANGANESE, 

Symbol, Hn. Atomic weight, 54DS (0=H). 

Occurrence? — Manganese is very widely distributed in nature, though 
it is never found in the free state. The principal sources of its ores are 
Russia, Germany, the Caucasus, India, Brasil, and the -United States. 
The most common ores are the oxides: Pyrolurite, MnO,; Braunite, 
MnjO, ; Bantmannite, Mn,0 4 ; and the hydra ted oride Manganite, Mn 3 O a .H 2 0. 
It is also found as sulphide in Alabandite or Ranganae WenJc, -MnS ; and 
Eaurcrite, MnS, ; le carbonate in Khodockrotite or. . Rdngamm spur, 
MnCO,; as snlphate in Simikite, MnS0 4 .Hj0; as phosphate in Hurcaulite, 
ll,Mn 5 (l’0 4 ) 4 .4H»0 ; as silicate in Rhodonite, MnSiO,; as tungstate in 
Hvbncrite, MnWO, ; and as mixed oxides and saltj in Uangamte cglcite, 
(Mn,Fe)CO,; Chalkafhanite, MnjO^Zn.MnjH, ; Ptilomdam, (Mn,Ba)O.MuO,, ; 
Wolframite, (Mn,Fe)W0 4 ; Franhlinite, (Fe.Mn,Zn)(FeOj), ; jtuohnte or A/an 
gamut rpind (Mn,Mg)(Fe,Mn)jQ 4 ; SttetactU, (Mn,Mg,Zn)(BOj).OH ; and many 


Wolframite, (Mn,Fe)W0 4 ; FranUiitite, (Fe.Mn,Zn)(FeOj), ; jacobtite or A/an 
gamut rpind (Mn,Mg)(Fe,Mn)jQ 4 ; SttetactU, (Mn,Mg,Zn)(BOj).OH ; and many 
other compounds. wcuTis an impure, earthy, hydrated oxide of manganese 
which it produced by the decomposition of other snanganiferous minerals. 
It geneHttly occurs in low-lying districts. In small amounts, often cansing 
the peculiar colour of the mineral, manganese is fountain many silicates, 
iron ores, lime-stones, and marbles, 1 in' most volcanic and metamorphic 
rocks, 1 in some kinds of coal, and in meteorites. Biccardi’ has found the 
element in the volcanic ashee from Etna, ‘add Cornu 4 has Shown that it 
exists in .tile atmosphere of the sun.^ -Manganese occurs in small amounts 
.in sea-water.* According to Dieulafait,* who has examined a bwge number 
of samples of eea-water from the Atlantic and Indian Oceana, the Red Sea, 
and the Mediterranean Sea, thes manganese exists in eea-water in the form 
of carbonate. This becomes oxidised near the surface of the water and is 
slowly precipitated, thus gradually forming mangan if erou| . deposits. It is 
also found in many mineral waters, especially ohalybea<»r|yraterB. r Judin 
and Astruc 8 found from 0-09 to 0'20 mg. of manganese per litre in the 
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mineral waters from Vichy and Boulou, but could find no traces of tbo 
element in most of the Bamples of drinking water which they examined. 

A deposit from the city water pipes of Hutchinson, in the Arkansas valley, 
wa s j bflhd by Bailey 1 to contain 45-92 per cent, of manganese sesquioxide 
a t 100 C, From the many rocks and minerals in which it 
boottw manganese passes into the soil. Conti no 7 has examined a number 
of Italian soils of different natures, and always foimd manganese present 
in amounts varying from traces to 0-48 per cent, of Mn s 0 4 . De Somay 3 
found that the soils of Mauritius contained from 0-027 to 0-409 per cent, 
of manganese. 

The element is liable to pass from the soil into the bodies of plants. 
Thus, De Vry 4 has found manganese in the ashes of beech nuts; Rachler 3 
has found it combined with magnesium and oxalic acid in the cambium sap 
of pine trees; fSudrin 6 has found it in the woody tissues of a very large 
number of plants; Hamlin 7 found 0-0076 per cent, of manganese in the ash 
of the castor bean ; and the ashes of the tobacco, tea, coffee, and some other 
plants are ao rioh in the element that Maumene 8 attributes the success or 
otherwise of the culture of these plants to its presence or aWnce in the 
soil in which they are grown. According to Guthrie and Cohen,* the 
presence of manganese in the soil has a detrimental effect upon grass, and 
although it may be originally present in an innocuous form, it ultimately 
becomes toxic through oxidation. Leidreiter 18 has shown that small amounts 
of manganese in the soil have a beneficial effect upon many plants, including 
oato, beans, mangolds, and potatoes, but that larger amounts are injurious, 
and this conclusion has been to some extent confirmed by Pfeiffer and Blanck." 
On the other hand, Varvaro 13 states that manganese dioxide hinders the 
germination of beane, and, even in email amounts, acts as a poison to horse- 
beans. Sannino and Tosatti 18 have tried the effect of manuring grape vines 
with manganese sulphate and found the yield was considerably increased 
the first year (probably on account of adding a sulphate), hut the amount 
of dextrose was less and that of acid greater than in the case of the un- 
manursd vines. In the second yeaijjkhe amount of dextrose and acid was 
about normal, but the increase in the yield was much less marked. Accord- 
ing to BanardiniA 4 the chief function of manganese in manure is to pro- 
duce soluble compounds of calcium and magnesium from insoluble forms, 
whilst Bertrand 13 regards it as a catalyst. As might be expected, the 
manganese jA grapes passes intb the various wines. Prandi and Civetta, 16 
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who have examined a number of wines, found from 0'53 to 1-65 parte of 
manganese per million, the better qualities of wine containing thevmpst 
manganese. The presence of manganese is of importance to certain lower 
forms of vegetable life ; thus, Bertrand 1 has shown that small amounts of 
the element have a favourable influenoe upon the growth of the mould 
Atpergiilut niger, and is absolutely necessary to its sporulation; Bertrand 
and Saxerao 2 have also found that the addition of minute quantities 
of manganese considerably increases the conversion of alcohol into acetic 
acid by the ferment Mgeoderma aeeti. Just as the manganese in the soil 
passes into land plants, so that in sea-water passes into marine plants. 
Aoootding to Forschammer,* the ash of Zottera marina oontains about 4 per 
cent, of Mn,0 ( , and Padina pavonia contains 8*1 9 per cent of manganese in 
the dried plant. '• 

Manganese also occurs in small amounts in the bodies of animals and in 
animal products. According to Campani, 4 it is found in the oorpuscles, and 
also in the clear serum, from the blood of oxen ; and according to Cottereau 5 
and others, it^ exists in human blood, whilst Kchamp 4 has found it in the 
liver, and ltorsford 7 in normal urine. Maumene, however, could find no 
manganese in human blood, and very little in urine. According to Carles, 4 
traces of manganese are found in human blood, but not in that of oxen, 
rabbits, fowls, or ducks. It is also present in larger amount in the liver 
and kidneys, and in atill larger quantities in the hair and nails. Bradley 5 
found manganese in most of the organs of fresh-water mussels, especially in 
the gills and mantles. The element appears to play a role in the respiration 
of these molluscs, as they cannot live in lakes which are poor in manganese. 
According to Bertrand aud-Medigreceanu, 10 manganese is present in Bm&ll 
amounts in most of the organs and tissues of mammals, birds, and fishes, 
and also in those of the invertebrate ; they failed, however, to find it in the 
white of birds’ eggs. The gastropods and lamellibranchia contain the most 
manganese of the invertebrate. The animal kingdom .appears to be on the 
whole mach poorer in this element than does the vegetable kingdom. 

History. — Pyrolusite was known under the name of Magnena nigra to 
the ancients, who, however, confounded it with magnetic oxide of iron, or 
loadstone ; although Pliny distinguished two varieties of loadstone, one of 
which was black and non magnetic in properties. It was used for a variety 
of proposes, including the deoolorisation of glass. In the Middle Ages the 
magnetic oxide of iron was called Magnet or Magnetiut lapit, whilst pyrolusite 
was known as magnetia. Pyrolusite was generally regarded as an ore of 
iron until Pott, in 1740, proved that it contained no iron and that a series 
of well-defined salts oould be obtained from it. Soheeie, 11 in 1771, proved that 
the ore contained a new element, but Gahn was the first to isolate the metal, 
although Bergmann appears to have obtained it in an impure state. 
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Preparation, —A considerable number of methods are in use, or have 
beeif/proposed, for the preparation of metallic manganese. These may all 
however, be edified under five heads : (1) Reduction of an oxide by means 

i, U0 ^ 10n 0 aa 0slde means of aluminium ; (3) Reduction 
of the halogen salts by means of sodium or magnesium; (4) Reduction of 
a solution of a salt of manganese by means of various metals; (5) Reduction 
of a solution of a salt of manganese by means of electrolysis 

(1) Reduction of an Oxide by mean* of Carbon.— When an oxide of 
manganese is heated together with carbon (or in a current of hydrogen) 
it is not reduced to the metallic state until a white heat has been attained! 
According to Greenwood, 1 the temperature of reduction is 1105" C. John ! 
mixed the finely powdered oxide with oil and heated the mixture to redness. 
This was repeated seven times, and the mass was then made into a thick past* 
with a little oil, placed in a charcoal-lined crucible, and completely covered 
over with powdered charcoal. The crucible was then heated to the highest 
temperature attainable in a powerful blast-furnace. The crude metal thus ob- 
tained contained carbon and silicon, but by heating a second tjpae in a charcoal 
crucible it was obtained in a fairly pure state. The method was modified 
by Deville, 5 who heated to white heat artificially prepared manganese dioxide, 
with an insufficient amount of sugar charcoal to bring about complete re- 
duction. In Tamm’s 4 method manganese dioxide is mixed with lamp-black 
and a flux consisting of powdered soda-lime, glass, and fluorspar. The mixture 
is placed in a plumbago crucible and strongly heated in a blast-furnace. 
The impure product is again fused with half its own weight of manganese 
carbonate. A metal containing 99'91 per cent, manganese was obtained 
by this method. Moissan 5 heats an intimate mixture of the oxide with 
carbon in an electric furnace, using an arc obtained with a current of 300 
amperes at GO volts. The reduction is complete in five or six minutes. 
With a current of 100 amperes at 50 volts the reduction takes from ten 
to fifteen minutes.. Manganese thus prepared usually contains from 4 to 
5 per cent, of carbon, but it jnay be obtained practically free from this 
element by using a slight excess of the oxide. As the metal volatilises - 
in the electric furnace, it is necessary to avoid prolonged heating. The 
method is used commercially, but is not so economical as Goldschmidt's 
aluminium reduction process. 

(2) Seduction of the Oxide by meant of Aluminium. — Tissicr 6 was the 
first to show that powdered aluminium decomposes many metallic oxides, 
sometimes with explosive violence, but he failed to obtain any action with 
the oxides of sine or manganese. Green and Wahl 1 afterwards obtained 
metallic manganese by beating the monoxide together with metallic aluminium 
and a flux of fluorspar or cryolite, in a crucible lined with lime or magnesia ; 
hut the modern method of preparing the metal by reduction of the oxide 
with aluminium is due to Goldschmidt. 8 The oxide is mixed with coarsely 
powdered aluminium and the mixture placed in a large crucible of refractory 
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earth. The reaction to started by means of a piece of magnesium ribbon sur- 
rounded with barium peroxide, or by means of a little aluminium mixed with an 
easily reduoible oxide or peroxide, and, once started, proceeds rapidly to com- 
pletion, so much heat being evolved that the manganese is fused. The method 
to very rapid and convenient, and to muoh used as an industrial process. The 
metal thus prepared to free from carbon, and only oontains small quantities 
of silicon, iron, and other elements. In order to avoid contamination with 
aluminium, it is necessary to keep the oxide in slight exoess. 

(3) Reduction of the Halogen Salto of Hamgamte .— The halogen salts of 
manganese may be reduoed by means of metallic sodium or magnesium. In 
Brunner’s 1 process 2 parts of anhydrous manganese fluoride are mixed with 
1 part of sodium. The mixture to placed in a crucible and covered with a 
layer of sodium chloride and fluorspar. The crucible to strongly heated, and 
the metal is obtained in a more or less impure condition. It may be purified 
by remelting under a layer of sodium chloride to which a little potassium 
nitrate or chlorate has been added. The manganese fluoride may be replaced 
with manganese chloride. Fremy 2 has obtained crystals of manganese by 
allowing the vapour of sodium to reaot with that of. manganese ohloride. 
Giatzel 3 prepares the metal by fusing a mixture of 1 part powered manganese 
chloride and 2 parts potassium chloride in a blast-furnace, and gradually 
adding (in four or five portions) small pieces of metallic magnesium until an 
amount equal to one-sixth of the weight of manganese chloride has been 
introduced. The mixture to heated until a light white cloud appears on the 
surface of the molten mass, when it to allowed to cool. The methods of 
Briinner and Giatzel have been of some industrial importance, but are now 
largely superseded. 

(i) Reduction of Soluiiont of Wanganeee Salt! by meant of Variotit Metals. 
—According to Manck, manganese can be precipitated from a neutral solution 
of manganous chloride or nitrate by means of magnesium, and this statement 
to supported by Phipeon. 4 On the other hand, Commaille 9 could only obtain 
manganese hydroxide by this method, and Kern* has shown that when 
magnesium to added to & saturated solution of manganous ohloride. 
inangano-manganic oxide to obtained, after about six to eight hours, hydrogen 
being freely evolved. The reaction takes place in two stages, in the first 
of which manganese oxide to formed, as follows:— 


3 MnCl, + 3Mg + 3H,0 a 3MnO + 3MgClj + 3Hj. 

The manganous oxide to then oxidised by the water according to the 
equation: — 

3Mn0 + HjO * Mn,0, 4- Hf 


Hibbe and Smith 7 have attempted to effect the reduction in the presence of 
alcohol and ether, in order to redace the liability of the manganese to oxidise. 
The results obtained oonfirm those of Commaille and Kern, a hydrated 
raids being apparently the result of tire reaction. Other metals, such as 
it ~ — — 
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sine, aluminium, and silver, may be used in the place ol magnesium for the 
redvotion, but the manganese oxidises so rapidly in the presence of water 
tbafc it is necessary to amalgamate it at the moment of formation, Giles' 
obtains the metal by simply treating a solution of manganous chloride with 
sodium amalgam ; hydrogen is evolved, and an amalgam of manganese is 
. formed. This is quickly washed, dried, and placed in a glass tube closed at 
one end and the mercury driven off, leaving the manganese behind as a 
brownish-black powder. 

(5) Reduction of Solution i of Manganese Salts by Electrolysis.— By passing 
an electric ourrent of great intensity through a solution of manganous chloride, 
using platinum electrodes, Bunsen 3 obtained metallic manganese, and Moissan 3 
has al«> employed this method, using a mercury cathode. Chlorine is evolved, 
and the amalgam obtained, which contains about i per cent, of manganese, 
is washed, dried, and the mercury driven off. The method has also been 
employed by Diehl 4 and by Guntz, 5 but it is only of interest from the 
theoretical point of view. 

Properties. — The physical properties of manganese vary considerably, 
according to the method of preparation and the degree of purity. Pure 
manganese, obtained by Goldschmidt’s method, has a brilliant lustre, re- 
sembling that of iron, but with a reddish tinge. It is haul and brittle, but 
it will not Bcratch glass. The presence of the silicon considerably increases 
the hardness. According to Bullock, 6 when manganese is prepared by 
Brunner’s method (see p. 260), the metal is very brittle and so hard that a 
file will scarcely touch it. The fractured surface, which is steel-grey in 
colour, will scratch glass, and remains bright for a long time when exposed 
to the atmosphere. The metal obtained by distilling off the mercury from 
manganese amalgam is a very porous, blackish-grey mass which is readily 
reduced to powder by slight pressure. The density of the metal varies 
between 6'85 (Bergmann) and 8-01 (John), according to the method of pro- 
duction and the degree of purity. According to Glatzel, 7 pure manganese 
baa a specific gravity of 7*3921 at 22“ C. ; and according to Prelinger, 8 
manganese obtained from the amalgam has a density of 74712 ±0'003 
at 4°C. The melting-point is 1260” C. ; 9 1245° C. (Heraius). 10 Manganese 
volatilises when strongly heated, even at temperatures just above its 
melting-point 11 It boils at 1900" C. 15 Moissan 13 volatilised nearly 400 
grams of the metal in ten minutes by heating in the electric furnace 
with a ourrent of 380 amptres at 60 volts. It is more readily volatile 
than niokel, iron, obromium, molybdenum, tungsten, or uranium. Regnault 14 
found the specific heat to be 0*1332 between 13° and 97° C. The specific 
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and atomic heats at different temperatures as found by Lammel 1 are 
shown in the following table 

SPECIFIC AND ATOMIC HEATS OF MANGANESE. 


Temperature, 

*c. 

Specific Heat 

Atomic Heat 

-100 

0-0979 

5-38 

0 

0-1072 

6-9 

100 

0-1148 

6-29 

190-200 

0-1214 

6-68 

300 

0-1809 

7*20 

BOO 

0-1862 

9-09 


According to Gladstone, 2 * the mblecular refraction of manganese is 0 222 
in its salts and 0'476 in the permanganates. The vapour of the metal gives 
a characteristic spectrum, with a continuous absorption in the blue and red ; 
this is the spectrum given by the gas issuing from the Bessemer furnace. 2 
Fritsch 4 has measured about 1300 lines in this spectrum, and Casaretto 5 * 
hag examined the band spectrum obtained by introducing manganese chloride 
into the flame of the oxygen-coal gas blowpipe. Measurements were made 
between A = 4402 4 and A = 6707’6. There are ten similarly constituted 
groups of bands in this region : the frequencies of the constituent bands of 
the respective groups are related to one another, and the differences between 
the frequencies of corresponding bands of the different groups are very nearly 
constant. Other manganese salts give the same band spectrum, so that it 
appears to be due to the metal itself. According to Lambert, 0 the absorp- 
tion spectrum of manganous chloride shows bands ^t A= 657 60-5130, 
A =442-50-420-0, A = 412-25-410 25, A = 401 -00-400 0, A = 397 75-396-25, 
and A =395-96-394-50. Jaeschke and Meyer 7 have examined the absorption 
spectrum of solutions of manganese salts in different states of oxidation; 
and although there is a great similarity in the spectra of all the compounds, 
they find the violet end of the spectrum to be sensitive to change in valency 
and the central band is moved towards the red end of the spectrum os the 
valency increases. The absorption spectrum given by the salts of manganese 
in solution is composed of a number of bands in the orange, blue, and violet. 

According to Weiss and Onnes, 8 pure manganese is paramagnetic, but 
becomes ferromagnetic on beating. As the magnetic properties are not 
intensified by cooling in solid hydrogen, these investigators conclude that 
manganese exhibits- a new type of paramagnetism, because, according to 
Curie's law, the magnetism should increase on cooling. Miiller 0 has shown 
that when nsed as an anode in electrolysis, mangsnese becomes passive in 
alkaline sodium sulphate or phosphate solutions, but behaves normally in 
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acid and neutral electrolytes. According to Ostwald, 1 the heat of ionisation 

for one valence is 240. 

Manganese is rapidly oxidised in air at ordinary temperatures, bo that it 
must be kept under rock-oil, or in air-tight vessels. It decomposes water 
with the evolution of hydrogen. The reaction takes place even in the cold, 
but more readily on heating. The metal obtained electrolytically by Bunsen’B 
method oxidises in moist air as readily as does potassium, 2 * According to 
Moissan, * when the mercury is distilled off from the manganese amalgam at 
temperatures below about 360’ the resulting metal iB pyrophoric. The metal 
is very soluble in dilute acids. Concentrated sulphuric acid slowly attacks it 
in the cold, and readily on heating, sulphur dioxide being evolved. Con- 
centrated nitric acid reacts vigorously with powdered manganese, a slight 
explosion' taking place. Montemartini 4 has shown that ammonia, together 
with hydrogen, nitrogen, and nitrous oxide, is produced by the action of 
nitrio acid on manganese. According to Santi, 5 the metal is also attacked by 
a solution of ammonium chloride. When finely powdered the metal readily 
reduces aqueous solutions of the salts of arsenic, antimony, bismuth, tin, lead, 
copper, iron, nickel, cobalt, chromium, cadmium, and zinc, yielding the corre- 
sponding metals. It is insoluble in liquid ammonia. 6 

Manganese combines directly with most of the non-metallic elements. 
When heated it is attacked by phosphorus, boron, carbon, and silicon, forming 
phosphides, borides, carbides, and silicides of manganese. The carbide of the 
composition Mn,C is hard and brittle ; it is rapidly oxidised in air, and is 
decomposed by water with the formation of manganese hydroxide, methane, 
and hydrogen, according to the equation 


Mn,C + 6H 2 0 - 3Mn(OH)j + CQ, + H s . 

Hilpert and Paunescu 7 have prepared a series of manganese carbides, con- 
taining up to morethan 20 per cent of carbon, by treating finely powdered 
manganese with methane, or a mixture of methane and hydrogen. The 
carbides containing less than 7 per cent, of carbon were ferromagnetic 
Hilpert and Dieokmann 8 * have obtained the two manganese phosphides 
MnP + MnPj by heating a mixture of manganese and red phosphorus in an 
exhausted sealed tube. 

In the form of powder, manganese absorbs bromine with the formation 
of manganons bromide, and burns in chlorine to form manganous chloride. 
Moissan • has shown that massive manganese is only superficially attacked by 
fluorine at ordinary temperatures, but the finely powdered metal yields a 
mixture of MuF, and MnF„ the temperature rising so much during the re- 
action that a platinum boat containing the manganese was melted. According 
to Lorens and Heusler. 10 the metal forms no compound with ttfdrogen when 
heated in this gas. Lidoff 11 has shown that nitrogen is absorbed by manganese 
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«t ted heat even more readily than by magnesium, and Wedekind and Weit s 
have shown that nitrides of the oompofition MnjNj, Mn 5 N~ and MnjN t exist. 
Aooording to Gunts,* the pyrophorio manganese obtained by distilling the 
mereury from manganese amalgam at 200*-250‘ under reduced pressure is 
very reactive. When heated to about 260* at me point in a current of 
carbon monoxide, the metal becomes red hot ; an j n the external heating be 
then stopped and the current of carbon monoxide increased, the manganese is 
oxidised with so much energy that it becomes quite hot, and the gas is 
absorbed so rapidly that a partial vacuum is formed. The reaction takes 
place according to the equation : — 

Mn + CO =MnO+C (amorphous) . . . 33'3 Calories. 

With carbon dioxide the reaction is even more energetic, 

2Mn + COj = 2MnO + C . . . 46'3 Calories. 

In a similar manner the pyrophoric metal bums in sulphur dioxide, combining 
with both the sulphur and the oxygen to form manganous sulphide and oxide, 
according to the equation : — 

"3Mn+SO s =.MnS+2MnO . . . 82 4 Calories. 


it spontaneously inflames in a current of nitrogen tetroxide, with the forma 
tion of oxides of manganese and a little nitrate, but the non-pyrophoric metal 
must be gently heated before the reaction can take place. It reacts vigorously 
with boron trichloride ; if the current of the chloride be very rapid, nearly all 
the boron combines with the manganese to form manganese boride, but with 
a gentle current free boron appears to be formed. The pyrophoric metal also 
bums when gently heated in a stream of phosphorus pentachloride 'vapour 
The presence of manganese causes sine sulphide to show a reddish-yellow 
phosphorescence, and to emit light when scratched or ruBbed. 5 

According to Levin and Tammann, 4 manganese destroys porcelain at high 
temperatures. 

Atomic Weight. — The atomic weight of manganese has been frequently 
determined, and the values obtained by different investigators arc, with a few 
exceptions, fairly consistent. Turner 5 determined the amount of chlorine in 
manganous chloride by means of silver, and found the value 54‘87 (Ag= 107 88, 
Cl = 35-457) ; and Berzelius, 5 using the same method, and taking the same values 
for tbe atomic weights of silver and chlorine, obtained the Value 55-07. By 
the reduction of a known amount of manganous sulphate to manganous 
sulphide, and weighing the sulphide thus obtained, Von Hauer 7 found 
Mn = 64-92 (0=l$ r 8«= 32-065). Dumas, 8 by treating a weighed amount of 
manganese chloride in solution with a known weight of silver dissolved in 
nitric acid, obtained the value 64-916. Schneider 9 determined the amount 
of carbon and hydrogen in dry manganese oxalate, MnC,0 4! 2H 2 0, and 
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obtained the value 54'03. Rawack, 1 by the determination of the weight of 
water formed during the reduction of a known amount of mangano- 
manganic oxide, found the number 54 08 (0 = 16, II = 1-00762). Dewar 
and Scott s made two sets of analyses of silver permanganate, and from 
the results, Clarke calculates the mean values 5501 and 54-95 (0 = 16, 
Ag« 107-880). By converting manganese oxalate into the monoxide and 
then into the sulphate, Marignac 3 obtained the value 55-022 as the mean 
of seven experiments. Weeren, 4 by converting manganouB oxide, and also 
manganous sulphide, into manganous sulphate, obtained the value 5500 
(0«16). By the analysis of manganous bromide and chloride Baxter and 
Hines 8 obtained the mean value 54-928 (0=16, Ag = 107-880); and 
Hinrichs, using the data obtained by Baxter and Hines, concludes that the 
value adopted should be 55. From the recalculation of the values obtained 
by the above chemists, Clarke 8 considered the most probable value to he 
54-947. The International Atomic Weights Commission for the year 1915 
have adopted the value 54-93 (0=16). 

Valency. — Manganese functions towards oxygen as a di-, tri-, tetra-, 
hexa-, hepta-, and perhaps octa-, valent element. • 

Uses. — Metallio manganese is largely used in the form of alloys with 
other metals such ss ferro-mangancse, spiegeleisen, and manganese bronze 
(see below). Pyrolusite is employed in the manufacture of chlorine and 
iodine, in the manufacture of a black enamel for pottery, as a drier for oils, 
and as a depolariser in Le Clanchd batteries. Other naturally occurring 
oxides, such as wad, are used as pigments. Several of the salts of manganese 
have a technical application : manganese chloride is used for dyeing cotton, 
manganous sulphate is employed in calico printing, and the sulphate, borate, 
and resinate are used in driers. Potassium permanganate and sodium 
permanganate are used as disinfectants, the latter often being mixed with 
sodium manganate. 7 •Aluminium permanganate has also been used for this 
purpose. 

Alloys. — Manganese readily alloys with a number of metals to form alloys, 
the most important of which are ferro-manganese, spiegeleisen, ferrbsilicon 
manganese or silicon spiegel, manganese bronze, manganese brass, cupro- 
manganese, and manganese German silver. 

The iron alloys of manganese, ferro-manganese, spiegeleisen, and silicon 
spiegel will be described under Iron in Volume IX. 

Manganese Bronze . — Moat so-called manganese bronzes do not contain any 
tin, and are really manganese brass. In many cases also no manganese is 
present, the manganese which had been added to the alloy having acted as a 
deoxidiser and passed away as slag. Most of the bronzes contain iron. True 
manganese bronte is prepared by adding small pieces of hot cupro-manganese, 
or ferro-manganese, to ordinary bronze melted iu a crucible under a layer of 
charcoal, or by first melting the copper and cupro-manganese and then adding 
the required amount of tin. Manganese bronzes containing from 4 to 6 per 


' Bintk, Am, Annate*, 1869, 107, 60S. 

2 Dewar aodlwtt, Ana. Pkm Be®., 1881, 5 , 817 ; Aw, Ray. hoe., 1883, 35 , 44 . 

1 Muignae, An*. Ckim. Pkyt., 1884, [vi.l r, 289. 

* Weeren, IKmrtthm (Halle, 1890) I Chm. ZntmUlntt, 1893, 11 , 470. 

Baxter andl^ai, J. Amer. Okm. See., 190^ *8, 1880. 

' Clarke, A Beealcnlation, etc., 1910, p. 416. Compere Phil. Bag-, 1881, [v.], n, 101 . 
Amer flafefc jgfa. t gn. 

’ Oosody, Ssg.ltent, 1884, 10,018. 
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cent, of manganese are used for fire-box stays, as they retain their strength at 
high temperatures. Some so-called manganese bronzes are used for ships’ 
propellers, on account of they resistance to corrosion by sea-water. 

Manganese Brass . — Alloys of manganese, copper, and zinc are white or 
yellow in colour according to the proportion of eaoh element in the alloy. 
According to Parks, an alloy containing 70 parts oopper, 30 parts manganese, 
and 20 to 30 parts zinc is silver-like in appearance, and can be rolled or forged 
at red heat. An alloy of 7 parts copper, 3 parts manganese, and 1 to 2 
parts silver may be used for soldering manganese brass. The addition of 
aluminium (up to 5 .per cent.) is said to increase the strength and elasticity 
of manganese brass, to make it more easy to cast, and to render the alloy more 
resistant to the action of corrosive liquors. These aluminium-manganese 
brasses have been introduced under the name of “ immadium ” Alloys. An 
alloy of the following composition 


Copper . 
Manganese . 
Zinc 
Silicon . 
Aluminium . 


67 '5 parts. 


18 

13 

5 

1-2 


» 

» 


is said to be superior to German silver for the manufacture of rheostats. 

Cupm-Manganese.- This alloy oan be prepared by exposing a mixture of 
powdered manganese oxide, coal dust, and granulated copper, all covered with 
a layer of fluorspar, to a white beat for several hours. Cupro-manganese, 
when containing up to 4 per cent of manganese, is copper-red in colour, while 
with 10 to 15 per cent of manganese, it is yellowish grey, becoming grey with 
more manganese than this (up to 30 per cent, of manganese). 1 When the 
alloy contains about 8 per cent, of manganese, it can be readily rolled, but 
becomes very brittle when the percentage is increased to 12 or 15 per cent. 
Cupro-manganese reduces the oxides produced by melting bronze, etc. ; and 
when small quantities of the alloy are added for this purpose, very little of the 
manganese remains in the finished bronze. 

Manganese German Silver .— Several alloys of copper, zinc, and ferro- 
manganese resemble German silver in colour and properties, and can be used 
as a substitute for this alloy. An alloy containing 

Copper 60 

Ferromanganese (60 per cent Mn) . . 40 

Zinc 10 

is suitable for bearings, valves, etc. 

Other Manganese AUoyt .— Some manganese alloys containing nickel are 
employed for electrical resistances and similar purpoaes. Manganin, one of 
the best known of these alloys, contains 84 per cEnt of copper, 12 per cent, of 
nickel, and 4 per cent, of manganese. 

A number of alloys of manganese with aluminium, arsenic, antimony, tin, 
bismuth, and boron are of interest because of tbeir magnetic properties. 
Heussler’s alloy oontains aluminium, copper, and manganese, and is distinctly 
magnetic. The magnetic properties of a series of ternary alloys of copper, 
manganese, and , tin have been investigated by Boss and Gray,* those of a 


1 Vatadsme, Cemft. rend., 1870, VO, 807. 

* Bern and flay, fret. Beg. Bee. talk, 1010, 31 , 88 . 
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aeries of motel-manganese alloys by Gray,i and those of a series of cobalt- 
manganese alloys by Hiege. 2 Schoen® has shown that whilst the manganese- 
arsenic alloys corresponding with the composition MnAs and Mn,As are not 
magnetic, those alloys containing about 47-5 per cent, of arsenic become 
magnetic on quenching from 850’ C., and those containing from 52-8 to 55 per 
cent, of arsenic are magnetic even when slowly cooled. Martin 4 has studied 
the magneto-optical properties of the alloys of tin, antimony, and bismuth 
with manganese corresponding with the compounds Mn 4 Sn, MnSb, and MnBi. 
A thermal investigation of the system manganese-silver has been made by 
Arrivault, 5 who has shown that a definite compound MnAg probably exists. 

Detection Of Manganese.— Manganese forms a pink or flesh-coloured 
precipitate of manganese sulphide, MnS, which is soluble in dilute acids. 
Consequently, manganese is not precipitated with hydrogen sulphide in 
add solution in Group 2, but comes down in Group 4, along with the 
sulphides of zinc, cobalt, and nickel, which are thrown down in alkaline 
solution by ammonium sulphide. To separate the manganese from these 
sulphides we proceed as follows:— 4 

Ziuo Gnoup. 


The precipitate with Ara^ may contain MnS, ZnS, CoS, NiS, together with finely 
divided sulphur. Wash thoroughly. Digest with cold , very dilute HC1. Filter. 

Filtrate. Contains manganese and zinc chlorides. 
Boil off HjS. If liquid is turbid, add a little KClOj 
and boil until clear. Cool. Add NaOH in moderate 
excess, and filter cold. 

Residue. Consists of cobalt 
and nickel sulphides (Black). 

Filtrate. Contains 
zinc (which gives a white 
precipitate with HjS). 

Residue. Contains manganese. This should turn brown 
on filter. 

To confirm : (1) Boil a little of the precipitate with PbO, 
and concentrated HNX) 3 ; dilute, and 
allow to stand. Crimson colour of 
permanganate proves Mn. 

(2) Fuse precipitate in borax bead. Amethyst 
bead in outer flame proves Mn. 


Manganese givee a characteristic spectrum. When a non luminous flame 
acts uu manganese ohloride, a green flame is produced which, through the 
spectrosoope, gives the following lines in the green and yellow : 5587 (a), 
5392 (/}), and 5195 (y), The spark spectrum of manganese gives a number 
of bright lines, such as 6022, 6017, and 6014 in the orange; 4824 and 4784 
in the green ; 4766, 4762, *and 4754 in the blue; 4235 and 4228 in the 
■ndigo (Leooq de Boisbaudran). 

Estimation.-^) At Phosphate. —To the solution of manganese salt, 
containing ammonium ohloride and some free ammonia, a soluble phosphate 


; Schoen, MtbtiliyU, 1911, S, 789. 


1 Hiege, Zeitsch. anorg. Chm ., 1913, 83 , 263. 


Boboeo, Mtiallurgi*, 1911, 8, 789. 
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s^n tot to every molecule of MnO, (87 parte) present, two atoms of iodine 
are liberated. , 

(2) Fromm and, Will’i gravimetric method 1 * consists in treating the 
ora with oiaho stud and sulphuric acid, when the following change occurs 

Mn0 2 + ir. 2 0,0 4 + HjSO, - MnS0 4 + 200, + 2H/J. 

So that, every 2 molecules (U 88 parts) of C0 2 evolved correspond to 
1 molecule (87 parte) of Mn0 2 present. The determination is carried out in 
a weighed apparatus provided with a drying tube, and the loss of weight 
gives the quantity of carbon dioxide evolved. 


Manganese and the Halogens. 


Mangmae and Fluorine. 


Manganous fluoride.' MnF 2 , may be prepared by dissolving metallic 
manganese or manganous carbonate, MnC0 3 , in aqueous hydrofluoric acid, 
being deposited when the solution is boiled as an amethyst-coloured, or white, 
crystalline powder. The substance is insoluble in water, but as soluble in 
aqueous hydrogen fluoride, and it is also soluble in manganous chloride, so 
that it may be crystallised from this latter medium by melting together . 
160 grams MnF 2 with 220- grams MnCij, slowly cooling the melt, and then 
extracting in succession with water,, dilute acetic acid, and finally with water 
again. It is thus obtained in rose-coloured prisms of sp. gr. 3'98 molting 
at 856’ C. The substance is also soluble in concentrated hydrochloric and 
nitric acids. When heated in oxygen, it is partially oxidised to Mn 3 0 4 at 
400” C. and completely at 1000" ; it is completely reduced by hydrogen at 
1000" C., but is not attacked by carbon at 1200" C. When boiled with 
water it is hydrolyBed into an oxyfluoride ; while when subjected to the 
action of steam at 1000" C., it is transformed into MnO; sulphuretted 
hydrogen at the same temperature yields green crystalline MnS. When 
boiled with aqueous solutions of cauBtic soda or potash, manganous fluoride 
yields an oxide of manganese ; when fused with potash in the presence of an 
oxidising agent such as potassium chlorate, potassium manganate, K 2 Mn0 4 
is produced. 

The substance dissolves in liquid ammonia, producing addition compounds 
3MnF y 2NH r The heat of formation 3 is given as 


(Mn,2F,H s O)= 156,800 calories, 
Mn(OH)j,2HF,Aq.«= 28,100 calories. 

Berthdot gives the heat of formation 155,500 calories. 

Manganic fluoride , 4 MnFj, may be obtained in the anhydrous form by 
allowing fluorine gas to aot on MnFj, MnCl a or, still better, Mnl 2 . 

It is thus obtained ass purple substance of sp. gr. 3’54. ft decomposes 
when heated into the di-fluoride MnF s and free fluorine. It dissolves in strong 
acids, for ming * unstable dark brown solutions; it is decomposed by water, 
producing with a little water a dark precipitate and a red solution, gradu- 
ally turning pink, the produots of decomposition being a mixture of 
MnFj.HF and hydrated manganese oxide. _____ 

1 .IjwMtM, 1843,0,87. , ^ „„ 

• See Motnau end Venturi, Ctooqpt. mi., 1800, i», 1158. 

tmfctewB, art**, pkyiOrt. On, , 1888, 4, 88*. 

A a*. Ua>^. rUmrt 10AA. ran. 622. 


* S^| Uotsnn, OtfifL mut., 1800 , 130 , 038. 
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The hydrated salt MnF 3 .3HjO 1 was obtained by Bereeliue by evaporating 
manganese sesquioxide, Mn 2 0„ with excess of aqueous hydrogen fluoride, when 
it formed dark brown columns, which, viewed by transmitted light, appeared 
of a transparent ruby-red colour. This hydrated form is decomposed by excess 
of water. Ammonia gives MngOj.H s O. 

When metallio fluorides are added to a solution of manganese tri-fluoride, 
and the whole is allowed to evaporate, it is possible .to obtain 1 such double 
fluorides as MnF,.2KF + H,0, MnF,.2KF + 2H,0, MnF,.2NaF, MnF,.AgF+ 
4HjO, etc. 

Manganese tetrafluoride, MnF,, has not yet been isolated ; Christen- 
sen 3 states that the product of dissolving manganese di-oxide in hydrogen 
fluoride is not MnF,, but MnF,; definite salts, however, are known, for 
example : — * 

Potassium manganifluoride, KjMnF„ (2KF.MnF,), is obtained by 
producing potassium manganite by boiling potassium manganate, KjMnO,, 
with water, and treating the substance with a mixture of KF and HF. It 
is thus obtained as golden-yellow, hexagonal tablets, which are decomposed 
by water. The salt dissolves in hydrochloric acid to form a dark solution, 
which evolves chlorine on warming. The solution decolorises indigo, de- 
composes hydrogen peroxide, and oxidises oxalio acid to carbon di-oxide— 
being a Btrong oxidising agent. 

Rubidium manganifluoride, RbjMnFy is similarly prepared, 4 and has , 
very similar properties. 

Similar compounds with sodium and ammonium fluorido were isolated by 
Christensen. 3 

Permanganic oxyfluoride, MnO,F, appears to have been isolated by 
Wohler, 3 by allowing concentrated sulphuric acid to act on a mixture of 
2 parts of RMnO, and 1 part of CaF, in a platinum retort. A yellow gas 
was -evolved, which turned violet in the air, attacked glass, and was decom- 
posed with water, yielding permanganic acid, HMnO^and hydrogen fluoride, 
Wohler thought the subetance was manganese Jaiptafluoride, MnF,. See 
“ permanganic Oxychloride,” p. 274. 

Mangantu and Chlorine, 

Manganous chloride, MnCly— This chloride was found in saline 
deposits left on Vesuvius after the eruption of 1855. 

It may be prepared by burning metallic manganese in chlorine -gas, or 
by passing hydrogen chloride over hot manganous carbonate, MnCO,. 
As thus obtained it forms a rose-coloured crystalline mass. Heated to 
redness it fuses ancLdeoomposes in moist air at this temperature, yielding 
hydrogen chloride am oxides of manganese. At a high temperature in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen chloride it is volatile without decomposition, 3 yielding 
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a vapour whose density was determined as 1-35 against V26 calculated for 
MnCV The chloride may be ignited in hydrogen without reduction. 

■ Manganous chloride may be obtained in aqueous solution by dissolving 
metallic manganese in aqueous hydrogen chloride, hydrogen being evolved, 
or by treating manganous carbonate with hydrogen chloride, or by dissolving 
the oxides in hydrochloric acid. 

The cheapest source, of manganese is the dioxide, MnO^ which is always 
impure, being contaminated as a rule with iron. ilanganouB chloride may 
be obtained from this as a by-product by working up the residues obtained 
in the preparation of chlorine; MnO. ; + 4HCI = MnCl, + Cl, + 2H,0. These 
residues 5 are evaporated to drive off the free hydrogen chloride, diluted 
with water, and about one-tenth of the solution is precipitated with sodium 
carbonate. This precipitate, which consists of MnC0 3 + Fe(OH) 3 , is washed 
with hot water and then boiled with the rest of the solution. The whole 
of the iron is thus precipitated as ferric hydroxide, the manganous carbonate 
going into solution in its place. The liquid should then be free from iron 
which can be easily ascertained by testing with a little potassium ferrocyanide 
solution— -the presonce of iron revealing itself as a blue precipitate, whereas 
in the absence of iron only a white precipitate is obtained. 

The filtrate is usually contaminated with calcium, barium, and copper. 
The copper may be removed by passing hydrogen sulphide into the acid 
solution, while if calcium and barium are present the manganese is pre- 
cipitated as sulphide with ammonium sulphide, the precipitate being then well 
washed with hot water and redissolved in hydrogen chloride, when a solution 
of pure MnCL is obtained. For the preparation of pure MnCl,,, see also 
Biohards and Wrede, 3 

When the solution is evaporated, 1 there crystallises out between 15 and 
20” pink monoclinic crystals of the formula MnCl 2 .4H„0, isomorphous with 
KaC1.2H,0. At 88-089’ C. this hydrate 3 splits off water and becomes 
MnCL^HjO, which at 198”, in an atmosphere of steam, again loses water, 

yielding the anhydrous’fifdt MnClj. 

If the concentrated "Solution of manganous chloride be cooled, there 
separates out below — 2* C. the hexahydrate MnCl 2 .6H,0. 

Itf addition to the tetrahydrate MnCl s .4H 2 0 above mentioned, Mangnac 5 
showed that an isomeric tetrahydrate may be obtained by slowly evaporating 
the mother liquors from which the first modification has separated out. This 
second mndi ftnatinn forms monoclinic crystals which are isomorphous with 
the crystals of hydrated ferrous chloride FeCl,,4H ? 0. The second modification 
is somewhat aaS* soluble than the first modification. 

Brandes*givee the following data as regards the solubility of the second 

1 part bjjweight of the crystals dissolves in 0'66^»rt water at 10 C., 
0-37 afrSldWjfrlfi at 87'5*, 0-16 at 106*. 

' ) ; 5 *;* 


' Dswar and Soott, Ann. PKyu BeM., 7 , 1« 1 ■Eft** ““•.$"£* 
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‘ ta Rumrteff, J. cJTVA 7 ‘F. ; 
phyiiial. Chen., 1898, 31, 58 i Eiohaids and Chnrehill, &>***■ phyehal. cam., , 
s*. aiS.bt. 8 ta, Beta A try* Min., 1912, 5 :, 218 - 68 . 
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The following numbers refer to the solubility ofMnCl, io water; 100 parts 
of water dissolve 

Temperature, * C. 8" 25" 30' 57-85' 80' 100' 

Grams of MnCl, 6‘2 77-2 80 7 105-7 112-7 S 116. 

Dawson and Williams' give the following data for the saturated 


solution : — 

Temper* lore, °C. . 

85* 

30° 

40* 

50” 

57-65° 

60* 

70* 

80* 

Specific gravity . 

Grams MnClg ia 100 grams H ? ( 

14»1 

15049 

1‘6548 

1-5744 

1*6007 

1-6108 

1 '6184 


) . 77-18 

80-71 

88*59 

98'15 

105*4 

108-6 

110-6 

118-7 

Molt Mods to 100 molt 

. U4S 

11*55 

18-69 

14-06 

1510 

15-65 

16-84 

1614 


The absorption spectrum of manganous ohloride is given by Ja&chke and 
Meyer. 1 

Manganous chloride is also soluble in alcohol, forming a green solution 
which burns with a red flame ; it is insoluble in ether or turpentine oil. The 
heat of formation of MnClj is given»by Thomsen 3 as follows : — 

(Mu,Cl s ) = 11 1,990 calories, (Mn,Cl 2 ,Aq.) = 1 28,000 calories 

(Mn,CL 2 ,4H 2 0) = 126,460 calories, (MnC\4H 2 0) = 14,470 calories. 

Berthclot gives (Mn,Cl 5 ) = 112,600 calories. 

The heat of solution of MuC 1 2 is 16,010 calories; the heat of solution of 
MuCl r 4HjO is 1540 calories 

Manganous chloride forms double salts with the chlorides of the 
alkali metals and some other chlorides; the following are well-known 
examples 4 

MuCl^KCl-^BjO, triclinic deliquescent crystals, obtained by oooling 
concentrated solutions of MnCl 2 and K.C1. 

MnCl,.2RbCl -fc 2H s O, MnCl-CsOl + 2H,0, MnCl ! .2CsCl ! + 2H 2 0, 
MnCl 2 .2NH < CI + 211,0, 2MnCl r 2NH,Cl + H 2 0, 2MnCl s ..MgCl s + llH,,0, 
MnCl 2 .2CdCl,+ KHjO, are other examples of double salts obtained by 
similar methods. 

Manganese trichloride, MnCl» and Manganese tetrachloride, 
MnCl,, have not been isolated in the solid state, although possibly solutions ot 
these substances have.been obtained. 3 A cold concentrated solution of hydro- 
chloric acid dissolves- MnOj, Mn 2 0„ or Mn,0 ( , forming a dark brown solution, 
and, when Mn0 2 alone is used, chlorine is evolved, slowly at ordinary 
temperatures, more rapidly on heating. 

According to Pickering, 5 this solution contains only MnCl s and not MnCl,, 
and, when treated .with KC1 or NH.C1, may be made to yield double salt* of 
the formula MnCl r 2fl^l. 7 When the solution of the dioxide is diluted with 


1 Dawson and Williams, ZeitxA. pkpiiai. Ckm., 1899, ®, St. 

, * W. Jseechke and J. Meyer, Zcilxk. phytikal. Ohm., 1918, Si 281-89. 

• Thomeen, TktrmxkmiKkt DnUrm-Mnga, ih. 270, 271 ; 8abaha, Bull. Sac. clam., 
1894, Hill n, 648. ' ■ 

4 See Haute, Amain, (6, 280 ; Hammelatwg, /. pnii. Chau,, 1804, d$, 181 ; Pickeru.c, 
7rtme. Chest. Soc.,1879, «, 672 s v. Bauer, J. jnU. CAen., 18(6, 6j, 480 ; i, Btiee, Zmt>*- 

; alao Fuher, Tram. Ckm. 3k., 1878, £, <09; Christensen, /. 
trait, fflCm7l887,Ih.l «, 67, 1*1, 641. 

•I Piekering, Tram Ctm. *«., 1879, «, 164. 

; ’ lam*!*, MnatA, 1884 , 1 *, 488; Era, Trrn , <%* 9*., 8|j|2f •**■ 
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water, a part of the manganese is precipitated as Mn0 2 .li,0, the rest remain- 
ing in solution as MnCU 

Chlorine is evolved when the dark.hrown solution is heated, thus:— 
2MnCl s = 2MnCl 1 +CL. 

When manganese dioside is treated with ether saturated with HC1 gas, a 
dark green solution results, which on diluting with ether turns violet or 
blue. Nicklfes 3 thought this solution contained MnCl 4 , while Franke * gave 
the contained chloride the formula MnCl 2 .MnCl ( . However, Meyer and 
Best 1 came to the conclusion that no MnCl, was present, only MnClj, 
because it yields double salts with the hydrochlorideB of pyridene and 
quinoline solely of the type MnCl a .2RHCl, nearly all the manganese being 
precipitated in this form. 4 A solution of HC1 gas in absolute alcohol 
produces Similar green solutions with Mn0 2 , Mn 2 0,, or potassium perman- 
ganate, the solution thus obtained containing much more oxide than the 

ethereal solution. ' 

The following double salts, derivatives of MnCl s , have been pre- 

^ MnCL 2NH.C1 separates as a violehbrown crystalline mals when Mn0 2 

is slowly stirred into a strongly cooled solution of HC1, previously saturated 
with chlorine, and then a solution of NH 4 C1 is added, 

MnCl,.2KCl, similarly prepared, using KC1 instead of NH 4 C1. 

MnCL.2RbCl, prepared as described below. 

MnClj^CsCl, a brown, easily decomposable precipitate. 

MnCL.MnCL.5KCl, prepared as below. , w , 

Derivatives of the higher tetracUoride, MnCl 4 , have undoubtedly been 
prepared. 4 Thus when 5 grams of KMnO, are warmed with 150 c.c. of 
glacial acetic acid until energetic action begins, and then gaseous hydrogen 
chloride is passed into the solution, an almost black crystalline precipitate 
of potassium manganichloride, MnCl 4 .2KCl, separates out. . 

Thesame compound may be prepared 3 by adding calcium permanganate 
and ft concentrated solution of potassium chloride to a 40 per cent, aqueous 
solution of hydrochloric acid cooled with ice and salt, when it forms small, 

^Thif substance is unstable in moist air, rapidly losing chlorine; it may, 
however, be kept for some time in dry air. , . ., 

The corresponding ammonium and rubidium salts were prepared in 

S&I06 

If to the JibuM before treating with gaseous hydrogen chloride potassium 
acetate be «§<& then giseous hydrogen chloride passed in for a short time 
only, there separates out MnCl 4 .MnCl s .5KCl ; when, however the liquid is 
completely saturated with HOI we get Neumann’s salts of the ormu a 
MnCL2KCl instead (Meyer and Best). . 

Weinland and Dinkelacker 5 isolate from the solutions from which 
the double salts of qusdrivalent manganese have separated, double salts 
of tervalent manganic of the type MnCl.SKCl by adding excess of the 
alkali chlorides in oonoentrated squeous solution. They describe 
MnCl,.2BbGl, MnCV2Ca£l, MnCl,. 2 NH ( Cl. 

« j ad! ASi. issa fill m. *1. 


* Fidelia, Aum.eUm.Pkp.. 18«5, Bv.l 5, 

* ItakitV. pratt. CKsm, 1JW, BU. 1192-9S. 

1 8* h^v*. H«ln» and Kanael, f. 

* Wiislani Dtnkriaoks^AMcA. awry. C hm., 1M8, 00, 179-77. 
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The absorption spectra of solutions of MnCl, and MnC^ have been studied 
by Jaeschke and Meyer. 1 ; t 

Permanganic oxychloride, MnO,Cl.— Dumae s was the gift to obtain 
litis substance, which he believed to be MnCl, from the {banner of 
preparation ; it was Aschoff 1 who first analysed the substance and 
shoved that its formula was MnO,Cl. To prepare the tody, fused 'sodium 
chloride is slowly added to a solution of potassium permanganate in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, When a green gas is evolved, which at 0* C. 
oondenwe to a greenish-brown liquid. Its formrtjpn in this way may be 
explained ae follows:— 

The KMnO ( dissolvee to the sulphuric arid with the production of 
(MnOjJ^SO,, (see p. 289), and the NaCl is then acted on by the sulphorio acid 
to produce HC1 gas, whioh then reacts on the (MnO^SSOj, thus :— 

(MnO,)^ + 2HC1 = 2(MnO,p + H,S0 4 . 

From its mode of preparation it may be regarded as an acid chloride of 
permanganic Acid, HMn0 4 or HO.MnO s and when aoted on by water it is 
decomposed into permanganic acid, thus : — 

W.MnO, + H,0 = HO.MnO, + HCl , 

However, permanganic acid, HO.MnO, is soon decomposed by the free hydrogen 
chloride, with the production of free chlorine and hydrated MnO r 

When permanganic oxychloride is exposed to tire air, it emits a purple 
red-vapour, which acts violently on the mucous membrane and smells like 
the oxides of chlorine, so that even a very minute quantity of any chloride 
contained to commercial permanganate may be readily detected by cautiously 
dissolving to concentrated sulphuric arid. 

Pormangariio -oxychloride explodes violently when heated. 

Manganous chlorate, Mn(CIO,) p is only known to solutiob, being 
apparently produced when MnSO, is added to Ba(C10,) r However, on con- 
centrating tiie colourless solution, decomposition sets in, chlorine, oxygen, and 
hydrated manganese dioxide being produced.* 

Manganous perchlorate, Mn{C10 4 )j, is obtained 5 by mixing together solu- 
tions of MnSO, and Ba^OJ,, to the form of large deliquescent needles soluble 
to water and to abaotote aloohol. 

Mamganete and Bromine. 

Manganous bromide, Mnfir ? may be obtained by methods analogous 
to those used in producing the chloride. Thus When the powdered metal is 
heated to bromine vapour we rat the substance formed, which after fusing 
appears as a reddish mas and when ignited in air decomposes completely 
into bromine and MiwO/ 

Whan dry bromine to added to finely divided manganese Under dry 
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Pi? * ft** of compounds such as MnBr a .Et,0, MnBr s .3Et,0 are obtained. 
06 heating, Et.O is last, and anhydrous MnBr, is left sb a white powder. 

In a hydrated form it may be easily produced by dissolving manganous 
carbonate in hydrogeD bromide, and evaporating at a gentle heat, when 
MnSfj+4HjO separates out as small monoclinic tablets or needles', ieo- 
morphoul * with MnCl 2 + 4H 2 0, The crystals are more deliquescent than 
the corresponding chloride, melt when heated in their water of crystallisa- 
tion# and hare a pieroing taste. According to Thomsen, 3 the heat of formation 
in aqueous solution is gften by (Mn,Br,,Aq.) = 106,120 calories. Berthelot 
gives 

[Mn,Br, (gas)l = 1 14,400 calories, 

, [Mn,Br 2 (liquid), Aq,] = 107,000 calories. 

The tetfahydrate melts at 64*3° O., and loses water in so doing, 4 giving 
a rose-red powder of the probable composition MnBr 2 .2H 2 0. 

A heiahydrate, 6 MnBr«.6H»0, is formed when the tetrahydrate is heated 
to its melting-point, and the aihydrate thus produced as a ro^e-red powder 
is filtered off, and the residual liquid cooled to 0“ C. 

Saunders® describes the double Balts such as 2MnBr 2 .MgBr 2 + 12H a O and 
MnBrv2MgBr s + 12HjO. 

Manganese tetrabromide, MnBr 4 (Manganese Tribromide, MnBr s ). 
— Nicklhs 7 states that when Mn s 0 4 , Mn 2 0 2 , and MnO s are treated with 
fuming hydrobromic acid dissolved in ether a green solution is obtained 
similar to the green solution of manganese trichloride (which see). Dilution 
with dry ether causes the green solution to change to violet. The solution 
disolves gold. 

Manganeu bromate has not been isolated. 

Manganett and Iodine. 

Anhydrous manganous iodide, Mnl^ may be obtained 8 by adding 
iodine to finely divided manganese covered with anhydrous ether. The 
action is completed by warming on the water-bath. Anhydrous Mnl 2 can 
also be obtained 9 by dehydrating the hydrated iodide in motto, without 
heating (at 30* C. iodine is evolved). The substance forms a white powder, 
whioh soon becomes discoloured ; it is completely Bolublo in water, 
combines energetically with gaseous ammonia and is soluble in liquid 
ammonia. 10 Berthelot gives 

[Mn,I s (gas)] = 89,800 calories.' 


I, 676-78 ; Ml. So c. Mm., 1914, 


880; Zeitsch. amrg. Cbm., 1898, 

; 1867, [iv.], IO, 818 ; ttwipf. rend., 
7 . Cbm., 1899, 83, 188, 

6-18. *, - 
them., 1912, 77. 1W. & «- 
828. 


1 DuoafiiM and Raynaud, Cmpt. rend., 1914, 15 
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Hydrated manganous iodide may be obtained by dissolving man- 
ganous oarbonate in aqueous hydriodio acid, and evaporating, when rose- 
coloured deliquescent crystals are obtained, of composition MnIj.4H 3 0, 
which become brown on exposure to air, and in the absence of air may be 
heated to their melting-point without decomposition. When ignited in 
the presence of air, purple fumes of iodine are evolved and a residue of 
Mn s 0 4 is left. 

According to Thomsen, 1 the heat of formation of manganous iodide in 
aqueous solution is: (Mn,Ij,Aq.) = 76,700 calories (76,200, Berthelot). 

Several other hydrates have been isolated 8 in addition to the tetra- 
hydrate Mnl 3 . f HyO. Thus when a solution of manganous iodide is saturated 
at 0” C. and then is cooled to - 6" C., first of all the tetrahydrate | MnI 2 .4H 2 0 
separates, and after this prismatic colourless columns, having the com- 
position Mni r 6H 2 0. This hexahydrate decomposes at -2T into the 
tetrahydrate. 

A hydrate having the composition MnIj.9H s O is obtained by cooling a 
solution of the concentration MnIj.9HjO to - 20'5‘, when it slowly separates 
*in the form or tablets, melting at - 9 ’3° G. Lescceur® describes hydrates of 
the composition Mnlj-HjO and MnIj.2HjO. P. Rusnetsoff 4 describes a basic 
manganese iodide, MnIj.MnO.6HjO. 

Manganese tri-iodide, Mnl s (existence doubtful), may exist in the dark 
solution obtained by allowing aqueous HI to act on MnO s at low temperatures, 
the solution on wanning yielding Mnl 2 and free iodine. 

When the oxides Mu,0 2 , MUjO, or MnO s are oovered with dry ether, and 
the solution saturated with gaseous hydrogen iodide, unstable solutions are 
formed similar to those obtained in the same manner when hydrogen chloride 
and bromide act in ethereal solution on the oxides of manganese.® (See 
MnCl* MnBrj, pp. 272 and 276.) 

Manganese iodate, Mn(IO,)j, may be obtained by precipitating NalO, with 
manganese acetate, or by treatiifg Mn(N0,)j dissolved in concentrated nitric 
acid with NaIO„ and evaporating at 60'’-? 0° C. 

Obtained by the first method it forms a pale red crystalline powder, 
whereas obtained by the second method it forms small, shining, red crystals 
only very sparingly soluble in water or HN0 8 — 1 part of salt dissolving in 
200 of water. 

Manganese letriodak, MnflO^ has not been isolated in a pure state, 
but derivatives of it are known; thus when hydrated manganese dioxide 
is boiled with iodic acid and potassium iodate, a brownish-violet, insoluble 
crystalline powder, of the composition Mn(10,)..2K10j, is deposited.® Berg 
also describes the ammonium compound (NH t I0 s ) t .Mn(I0,), as a brick-red 
crystalline powder prepared m a similar manner to the potassium derivative, 
and Ba(I0j).Mn(I0 s ) 4 as yellowish-brown orystals, 

Mn,(IO,) s { - Mn(10 s )j.Mn(I0^ 4 ) is also described by Berg as consisting 
of delicate grey-blue needles or as violet-brown crystals. 


1 Then as, ThtmeAmAsdu UiOemehimtm, ill 971. 

- * Ses Kusustscff, J. run ?%». Cm., 1900, 33 , 290. 

• Ummt, Am. Ohm. fkyt,, 1194, (vil), a, 108, 110. 

• P. Kuawtoff, Chem. Zenit,, 1919, L 1M9, „ , . 

• 8m NfeUfe, Am (Mm. ify*., IMS, [tv.l 5 , 111 -, 1M7, [iv.l IO, *18 -, Cm ¥■ rinti " 

• Bag, Cmft. raid., 1899, irf, 17*. 
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Manganese and Oxygen. 

Manganese forms a numerous series of oxides and oxy-acids, of which the 
following have the simplest constitution : — 

Oxidss, 


Manganese monoxide, MnO. 
Trimanganese tetroxide, Mn 3 0 4 , 
Manganese eesquioxide, Mn 2 0 3 . 

Manganese dioxide, Mn0 2 . 

Manganese trioxide, MnO,, 

" Mn/X 


Oxy-acids. 


Manganous acid/ H 8 Mn0 3 . 
Manganic acid/ H 2 Mn0 4 . 
Permanganic acid, HMe0 4 . 

• Only known in solution. 

A number of oxides between Mn 2 0 8 and Mn0 2 also exist, having the 
general form xMn0 2 .yMnO. 

The oxide, Mn.0 4 , appears to aot as a compound of the monoxide and 
sesquioxide, or of the dioxide and monoxide, and so has the probable composi- 
tion MnO.MttjOj, or Mn0 2 .2Mn0. ' 

The tetroxide, MnO„ does not appear to exist (Thorpe and Harnbly), 
although Franke described it some years ago. 

Manganese monoxide, MnO, is a powerful basic oxide, reacting with acids 
to form manganous salts, MnX, (X = NO,, ^S0 4 , etc.). 

The eesquioxide, Mn 2 Oj, is only weakly basic, producing an unstable series 
of manganic salts, MnX s , which are easily reduced to MnX„. 

The tetroxide, Mn 3 0 4 , when dissolved in acids usually produces a mixture of 
MnX, and MnX. salts, but sometimes MnX 2 and Mn0 2 are produced therefrom. 

Manganese dioxide, MuO a is a weak acidic oxide, producing with oxides 
more basic than itself a series of salts known as manganites, of general formula 
jcMnO^yEO. When Mn0 2 is dissolved in acids, salts of the type MnX, are 
not in general produced ; although it is possible that a few salts of this type 
exist, yet their isolation is very doubtful (see Mn0 2 ). 

The acidic character is still more developed in the case of manganese 
trioxide, MnO„. MnO s is very unstable, but combines with water to form 
the acid HjMnjOg, together with MnO s . It does not form salts, but the 
existence of (MnO s )jS0 4 is probable. The mangamtes, X 2 Mn0 4 , H,,MnU 4 , of 
whioh MnO. may be regarded as the anhydride just as SO s is the anhydride 
of HjSO,, are as a olass very unstable. They are isomorphous with the 
sulphates and chromates, XJSO, and X 2 Cr0 4 . 

Manganese heptoxide, MnA, is also veiy unstable and strongly acidic. 
It combines with water to form the powerful acid HMn0 4 , known as 
permanganic acid. This acid yields stable salts which are isomorphous with 

Manganese monoxide (Manganous Oxide, MnO) and its Salts.— This 
oxide occurs native in small quantities in bright green hexagonal crystals, 
forming the mineral manganosite, which occurs in Sweden. 

lfwhen equal parts of manganous cUonde, IbC^mhnm 
carbonate, Na.00. with a little ammonium chloride, NH 4 C1, are heated to 
redness to a platinum oruoible, manganous carbonate is first formed, and. then 
decomposes into MnO + CO,, the NH.Cl preventing to formation of - 
oxides. fEhs fused mass is lixiviated, washed, and dried. 

1 Lisbig and WOhlu, ftyy. Aw wlen, 1831, si, 884. 



gfg TUB HiLOGSNS ASD THJBB AIUW. 

(2Y HnO niiiy be also prep"«d by beating or l^ s to redn^Mi ta a 
rtroun of hydrogen or carton monoxide, finally igniting aoi oo^ng m 
Bikodwn gas iu orcter to f6PB&76 occluded fyydrogw. ••■ . , - , ; , xt^r* a 
( 3) When manganese carbonate^MnCO,, or raanpnese wlate, JpPA> 
is heated strongly teabsenoe of air, and finally ignited m hydrogen, yre also 

‘■‘SSffS^fTiiX •« « mi *»*& 

i rg»JMasss3B»5« 

whenhSto’a stream of carbon monoxide, CO, to 36 ® C ^fo“L y 
ionites and burns to MnO,‘ according to the equation Mn + OO-MnO + C. 
Strbon monoxide is so rapidly absorbed by the 

partial vacuum ensues even when the gas is being introduced fc a rop.d 
Stream Strongly ignited or fused manganese reacts only very slowly when 
ignited with carbon monoxide; also the ferro-manganese alloys reaot very 

d0W jCS-St£ manganosite, MnO, forms a hexabrirol ma*. giving 
,b£Kl fracture ; "m thin plates it appears ruby-red by tronsmitted 
Lht • it possesses a hardness of 5 to 6 and a specific gravity .of B 18 * 

118 L,|ETuO prepared by Deville’s process (see above), forms trans- 
^P^hriabt trreen regular ootahedra, with a diamond-tike lustre and a 
Sc gravity ^5 09. The amorphous MnO, prepared by the methods 
inXated above forms a grass-green non-hygroscopic powder. 

MnO prepared by reducing higher oxides of manganese in CO or R, at as 
low temperatures aspossible fsayTSO’), ignites and bums in air whenleab,] 
to only 140’ 0 while specimens prepared from the oxalate By heating to 
I'tO^are DVrephonc, otidbnng to Mn,0, when ignited and heated for a short 
time in «r P When heated for some hours, however, the resulting product 

Ste iaaauo, ® a— >«“ - 

.mntlv in airalso oxidise, but without actually oatching fire, Mn,U 4 being 
ffj. men pure, MnO does not oxidise on exposure to air; U when 
traces of potash are present, oxidation gradually occurs. 

MnO melts at a white beat in absence of air. It » not nduoed 1 by 
. „ ; n hvdroeen or carbon monoxide, or with carbon at 600 -600 , 

Knt when heated in a stream of hydrogen to over 1200° or with carbon 
1100’ 1200’ C it is reduced to metallio manganese.' Even at very high 
temperature* it doe. not evolve oxygen gaa When tmsted « hydrogen 
sulphide it forms MnS. 


wt-. W (HMhJfto). o. 0b«ry, 

*7* ytrfndw, A* An'ln, 1824, «, W;*B*ohia»9B, AW- 

T* iH. m* ; 9Sl> 8 ' 
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Pr04U0iDe maagan ° w ^ MnX ’ 
tort « tto formation of MnO is given by Le Chatelier as 90,000 

owri^Sr^^omin^^l 6 ’^ 01 ^ 2 ’ ° CCUrS “ Sweden M ti>0 miner ^ 
S3 ™ g a P l / h ‘ ! ma8 /> *PP earin g flesh-coloured through 
tawwmtted light. It maybe obtained as a white precipitate by adding 
c&Uft U c alkali to a solution of a manganous salt. ^ 

1 T« n °S5n^ n tbe ^ ir ’ w ™“ g brown ’ and P rodacin & tost the oxide 
*“ T « obtam pure, it is precipitated in the absence 

of oxygen, and dried at a gentle heat in a stream of hydrogen. Thus prepared 
it may form a pyrophoric white powder, which, when touched with rixthot 
charcoal, glows at the point of oontact, the oxidation then spreading raDidlv 
through the whole mass. err 

Tto following practical details regarding the preparation of crystalline 
Mn(OH)„ are given by de Schulten : 2 300 grams KOH purified by alcohol are 
dissolved in 600 c.c, of water in a flask, and all the air in the liqu^ is 
removed by boiling mid passing into the flask a stre am of hydrogen or coal 
gas. _ After oooling, a solution of 15 to 17 grams of crystallised manganous 
chloride, MnC1^.4H|0, dissolved in 15 c.c. water is added, and the whole i8 
heated to 160 C., so that a dear solution is obtained, which, on cooling, 
solidifies to a crystalline mass. This mass is then washed in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, first with air-free water, then with alcohol, and finally with 
ether, and then it is dried at a gentle heat in a stream of hydrogen. The 
masq so produced consists of regular hexagonal prisms of about 0-2 mm. 
diameter, which are perfectly transparent, but of a reddish tinge. The 
specific gravity at 13” C. was 3-268. When perfectly pure they only change 
very slowly in air ; when impure, however, rapid oiidation occurs, the white 
mass going brown or black. The solubility of the hydroxide in water is 
given as 2‘16xl0'‘ gram.-mol. per litre at 18” 0. ! 

When aqueous ammonia is added to a solution of a manganous salt, the 
hydroxide is not precipitated, as it is soluble in ammonia solution. 

However, the resulting solution rapidly absorbs oxygen from the air, and 
after some time the manganese is completely precipitated as hydrated Mu 2 O a ' 
or Mb, 0,. 4 It should be noted that solutions of double manganous ammonium 
salts are scarcely altered iu air if free ammonia is absent, owing to the fact 
that the presence of NH, ions hinders the oxidation process. 

Hen" proved that when manganous hydroxide, Mn(0H)j, is treated with 
an ammonium salt it dissolves to an extent directly proportional to the 
concentration of Abe NH 4 ions in the solution, complex ions containing 
ammonium and manganese being formed. 

Thomsen 4 gives tto heat of formation as (Mn,0,HjO) = 94,700 calories ; 
the tort of neutralisation by HjSO, is 26,480 caloriee ; by HNO, it is 
22,850 calories; by HC1 it is 22,950 calories; by H,S,0 6 it is 22,780 
calorie*. 


' toaiWiir, Compt, raid., 18M, ID, 80. 
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. .Ohm,, mo, 74, 4M-B6S, gives the solubility as 


2 x 10 - * mol. per litre. 


p£* «l«V- Ctom, 1899, M, 243; MW, n,m. 
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ManganOUS Salts.— The ipanganous salts, MnXj, are well crystallised 
as a rule, as>d usually have a faint rose-oolour. 

The oause of this coloration has been the subjeot of much discussion. 
Fromhert and Brandee 1 considered it to be due tt a traoe of manganic or 
higher oxidation product, because by repeated precipitation of manganous 
salts with KjCOj, followed, by solution in HjS 0 4 or HC1, at last perfectly 
colourless crystals of -MnS0 4 or MnCl s were obtained. Gorgeu, 1 however, 
appears to have proved that tile pink oolour is characteristio of manganous 
salts, while the colourless orystals are impure — the presence of only 0-8 per 
cent, of nickel rendering the manganous salts colourless. He showed that 
amorphous manganous salts are really colourless, but yield coloured crystals 

The manganous salts are usually soluble in water, forming, solutions 
neutral to litmus ; those salts which are insoluble in water readily dissolve 
in hydrogen chloride. In neutral solutions they only oxidise slightly on 
exposure to air, but in alkaline solution they show a great tendency to 
oxidise into manganic salts : they reduce Fehling’s solution, forming 
manganese tartrate. 

Manganoua'salts, especially when combined with organic acids, can Serve 
as oxygen “transferers,” taking the oxygen from the air, giving it up to 
oxidisable organic bodies, and again taking up more oxygen from the air. 
Bertrand 9 made a study of the circumstances in whieh this action takes 
place, and came to the conclusion that the oxidising action of Lakkasa, the 
ferment in the Chinese Lacquer tree, Rhus vcrnicifera, is due to the presence 
of organic manganese salts, since no less than 2 5 per cent of the aBh consists 
of manganese. 

The action of manganese salts as “driers'' of linseed oil in this connection 
is similar. 

As regards the abiorption spectra of manganous salts, see Jaesohke and 
Meyer. 4 

TrimanganiC tetroxide (Mangano-Manganic Oxide, Bed Oxide of Man- 
ganese), Mn,0 4 . — This oxide occurs native as hausmannile, forming brownish 
black acute tetragonal pyramids. 

Preparation. — (1) This substance is formed as a red powder when MnO 
* is heated in contact with air ; also when the higher oxides such as MnO, or 
MnjO, are very strongly heated in contact or out of contact with air, when 
the final composition of the product approximates to the formula Mn,0 4 . 
Dittmar, 4 who studied this question, showed that the composition of the pro- 
duct obtained by heating MnO, in a mixture of oiygen and nitrogen varied 
very considerably according to the partial pressure of the oxygen ; thus if 
the partial pressure of the oxygen was about 0'19 atmosphere the sub- 
stance obtained finally had the composition MnjO,, while if the pressure is 
greater than 0-26 atmosphere the product has the composition Mn,0.. 

Gorgeu* showed that finely powdered Mn t O ( can be oxidised to 
xMnO.yMnOj, and ultimately to Mn s O, by beating in air. 

(2) When manganese carbonate or oxalate is ignited in air, Mn,0 4 is 


m., 1818 , fij, 281 -W. 

Msyer and Eotgen, Zeitsck, iwtcty. 


1 tkkxetfftr’s J.Chm, Phfn.U, 817 . 
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9 Bartnad, Compt, rend., 18 ft, 133 , lit! 
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produced. Wright and Luff,* wfeo studied the effects o’f heating 
MnCOj m air, found that when the heating is continued for a very lone 
time and the temperature kept very high (at a white heat) only Mn,0 it 
produced. If, however, the temperature be not kept very high, the product 
invariably contains mere oxygen than corresponds to Mn 3 0 4 . 

(3) “Manganese in a powdered form gradually oxidises itself to Mn,0, 
when left in air at ordinary temperatures, the action being more rapid when 
heat is employed. 1 2 * ‘ 

The manganese tetroxide prepared by the preceding methods is an 
amorphous red powder, but several methods exist for obtaining it in a 
crystalline form. For example, Deville 8 showed that if the powder is heated 
to redness in a slow current of gaseous hydrochloric acid it iB converted into 
orystals of hausmannite. Debray 4 * obtained it in a crystalline form by 
heating to bright redness a mixture of KjSO, and MnS0 4 . Other methods 
are: igniting MnO and CaCL 6 keeping molten MnCl 2 in an atmosphere 
laden with moisture, 9 melting hmorphous Mn 3 0 4 with borax. 7 

Propertia. — - Crystalline Mn 3 0 4 forms brown tetragonal pyramids, 
a:c<*l : H537 ; its specific gravity is 4-856. Amorphous *Mn/J 4 usually 
forum a reddish powder, of specific gravity 4-718 (Rammelsberg). 

The oxide can be heated to a very high temperature without change; 
according to Meyer and Rutgers, 8 Mn s O ( is stable in air up to 1300“, while 
in oxygen at atmospheric pressure it is converted at 650°-900° C. into Mn 2 O s ; 
it is reduced to MnO when heated with hydrogen, carbon monoxide, or carbon. 
Reduction by carbon monoxide begins at 240" C-, by hydrogen at 255“ C., 
and by carbon at 430“ C.* When heated to whiteness with carbon, it is 
reduced to manganese. (See MnO.) 

The heat of formation is 328,000 calories. 10 Mn 3 () 4 dissolves in concern 
trated hydrochloric acid on gently warming, evolving chlorine 

Mn a O ( + 8HC1 = OMnCl, + 4H 2 0 + Cl 2 . 

When fused with alkalies, the oxide produces alkaline manganates, R. 2 Mu0 4 . 

MnjO, is not a simple basic oxide giving rise to a series of salts ; its 
behaviour towards acids indicates that it is a compound oxide whose com- 
position may be either MnO.Mn 2 O s , or 2Mn0.Mn0 2 . The following is the 
evidence upon which this view is founded : 11 The oxide dissolves slowly in 
cold concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a red solution which is a mixture 
of both manganous and manganic sulphates ; acetic acid dissolves one-third 
of the manganese as manganous acetate, leaving behind Mn 2 0 3 ; 12 a boiling 


1 Wright and Luff, Tram. Chm. Sot., 1878, 33 , 620. 

s See Ruff and Geraten, Ber., 1913, 46 , 400-13, 

* Deville, Cm.pt. read., 1881, 53 , 199, 

* Debray, Compt nod., 1861 , 5 a, 986. 

* Kuhlmann, Compt. r mi., 1881, 52 , 1283. 

* Gorgeu, Cmpt. rend., 1883, f6, 1144, 

’ Neweuekjiild, Poag. Anmltn, 1861, 114 , 612. 

* R. J, Meyer and I, RStgers, Zeitxh. anorg. Chm., 1908, S5 10 ^ Q Ch 

* Wright and Loff.JVwu. Chm. Soc., 1878,33, 620 ; Ber., 1878, n, 2143. G. tharyy, 

1896, las, 80. Ruff and Geisten, Ber., 1913, 46 , 480-13, 

^ J579 « 564 ; Ratnmelsbers, 'Ber. Berl.AM 
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dissolves out MnO, leaving behind Ms,0, ; 1 these three 
fitets »|1 support the constitution MnO.MtijO, 

MnO.MpjO, + 4Bm-MnS0 1 +l 
MnO,Mn,0, + 2CH r COOH- Mn{0H,C 

On the other 

2MnO.MnO, : when the oxide ie heated with dilute* 
nitric acid, a manganous salt and MnO, are formed 


hand, the following facte spqgc for the jecmstitntion 
iluta^SUphurioacid, or with 


2MnO.MnO,+4HNO # . 
2MnO.MnO, + 2EL,S0 4 - 


■ 2Mn(NO l ), + MnO, + 2H,0, 
b 2MnSO t +MnO, + 2H,0, 


the MnO, then reacting with the H^O v forming MnSO, and 0 : — , 
MnO, + “ MnSO, + H,0 + 0. , 


The reactions of the oxide with pofcassiur^ iodide, El, also suggest the 
formula 2Mn0.Mn0, (see Piokering). 

The following scheme illustrates these transformations in constitutiim ; — 8 


Mn0.Mn,0, 



2Mn0.Mn0,. 

(See also below unfer Manganese Seequioxide, Mn,O v which exhibits 
similar behaviour.) 

Hydroxide* corretponding to Trimanganie Tetroxide, Mn,0,.*H,0 — 
Several of these appear to exist Veley 4 heated hydrated forms of man- 
ganese oxides in .hydrogen to 200° and obtained a substance of approximate 
composition SMnjO^SHjO. Gorgeu 8 describes yellowish-green hydrates of 
Mn,0, produced by shaking aqueous solutions of manganese salts with 
alkali in the presence of air, while Otto 8 produces hydrates of the same 
oxide by heating MnO, with excess of an ammoniaoal solution of MnCl^ 

Manganese sesquioxide (Manganic Oxide), Mn,O r — Manganese 
seequioxide occurs naturally as braunite, forming obtuse tetragonal pyramids 
of semi-metallic lustre, and possessing a brownish-black colour and a specific 
gravity of 4 752. 

Preparation. —The preparation of Otis oxide has been referred to under 
the oxide just discussed. The substance is obtained artificially by igniting 
any of the oxide* of manganese in pure oxygen or in a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen, provided the mixture contents more then 26 per cent, of oxygen. 7 
The change Mn0,-*Mn,0, begins in (dr at 530' and is complete in eighty-six 
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bSbrt J 0 it begins at 565". Manganese sesquioxide is also produced 

6y beating MnO, in a stream of ammonia gas 1 ■ 

2NH, + 6MnO s = N s + 3Mn 8 O t + 3H s O. 

JPfopvrUe$.' The amorphous oxide is a black powder of specific gravity 
4*825. The natural oxi^p, Arauntie, forms brownish-black, lustrous, very hard 
octahedra, of specific gravity 4-752. 

At a white heat the oxide loses oxygen and is converted into Mn,0,. 
According to Meyer and Rotgers, 2 the change Mn 2 0 3 -^Mn,0, begins 
in air about 940' and is complete in twelve hours! In dry oxygen 
at atmospheric pressure the reaction Mn 2 0 3 -D-Mn 3 0 4 begins at 1090*. 
In oxygep at 650'-900° Mn s O ( is converted into Mn 2 0 3 . It is soluble 
in cold oonoentrated hydrogen chloride, iorming a brown liquid probably 
containing MnCl,. It also dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming 
a reddish liquid, which evolves oxygen on warming and then contains 
MnSO„. 

Manganic oiide is a basic oxide producing a series of manganic salts; 
the halts are, however, few in number and are unstable) being readily 

reducible to manganous salts. 

Manganic sulphate, Mn,(S0 4 )j, unites with alkali sulphates to form a 

series of well-crystallised alums. 

Many of the reactions of Mn,O s with acids and potassium iodide Been) to 
indicate that it possesses the constitution MnO.MnOj. 3 For example, when 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid or nitric acid some Mn0 2 separates and 
MnO goes into solution as MnS0 4 or Mn(NO,),. It is very probable, however, 
that manganic oxide has the constitution of a true sesqnioxide, but that when 
heated with acids a separation takes place into MnO, which dissolves, and 
MnO e which remains behind:— 

Mn s O, ^MnO.MnOj. 


(See also Mangsnic Tetroxide as regards this point.) 

Manganese sesqnioxide is, according to Liesegang, 4 sensitive to light — a 
fact which baa been put to practical use by Lumiere Brothers. 5 

Hydroxide of manganic oxide, MnO(OH).-Tbis substance occurs 
naturally as manganiU, forming steel-grey or black tetragonal crystals of 
specifio gravity 4*3. The mineral resembles pyrolusite (MnO,) in appearance, 
but is distinguishable therefrom by giving a brown and not a black streak 
when rubbed on nnglaxed white porcelain. Heated to 270°-320* C. in air 
it oxidises Into MnO« c 

Artificially the substaooe may be prepared by allowing manganese 
hydroxide to oxidise in moist air, by passing chlorine into water containing 
suspended manganese oarbonate, or by decomposing manganic sulphate with 

,r • 

produced it is a dark brown powder, with pigment properties. 


35 , 654 ; Christensen, /. prakt, Chm., 1883, [ii.], 
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It loses water whan heated above 100“ C. It is soluble in hot nitric aoid, 
fanning manganous nitrate and manganese dioxide, thus : — 

2MnO(OH) + 2HNO,= Mn(NO^ + MnO, + 2H,0. 

When warmed with concentrated sulphuric acid to about 100° it dissolves 
to form manganic sulphate, Mn s (S0,) s , without the evolution of oiygen. 

Manganic salts, MnRg are aU very unstable, and are decomposed by 
water. The fluoride, sulphate, and- 'some phosphates have been isolated, 
while manganic potassium alum separates in violet ootahedra on crystallising 
the solution obtained by dissolving Mn,0, in strong sulphuric acid, and 
after adding potassium sulphate. (See also above, under Mn,0,.) 


MANGANESE DIOXIDE. 

{Manganese Perxddt, Slack Oxide of Uangaam.) 
"Formula, MnO,. 


This, the rqost important ore of manganese, ocours native as pyrolutitc 
and as polianite. Pyrolusite occurs abundantly at Ilmen&u in Thuringia, 
near Mbhrisch-Trubau in Moravia, also in Bohemia, in' the Caucasus, in 
France, Spain, and on the Lahn, and in Devonshire. In Amerioa it occurs 
in large deposits at Vermont, near San Francisco, in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and in New Zealand. 

Pyrolusite is usually mixed with other manganese ores, such as man- 
ganite and peilomelane (Mn,Ba)O.M2nO,, and almost invariably is con- 
taminated with lime, ferric oxide, carbonates, and traces of cobalt and nickel 


oxides. 

Preparation.— (1) Artificially pure MnO, may be obtained by heating 
the nitrate. Pure MnCO, is dissolved in as small a quantity as possible of 
dilute nitric acid, and the solution of Mn(NO,), thus obtained is evaporated 
to c a syrup, and warmed until red fumes appear; the clear liquid is then 
decanted from the lower oxides which separate out, and heated in another 
vessel at 155°-162° in an oil bath for forty to sixty hours, when the dioxide 
is obtained in a crystalline form. The product is then well washed with 
boiling water, dried over H^SO,, and heated to 180"-200" until all the 
water is removed. The pure MnO, thus obtained resembles natural 
pyrolusite. 1 

(2) If MnCO, be heated in air to 260° C., and the product well washed 
with very dilute cold HC1, pure MnO, remains (Forchhammer). 

Moissan heats 1 part of MnCO, to 300° C. with 2 parts of melted KC10„ 
and then thoroughly washes the mass after cooling, when pure MnO, is left 
as a residue. 2 * 

(3) Many attempts have been made to obtain pure MnO, by precipitating 
manganese salts. Thus a brown precipitate approximating to hydrate! MnO, 
in compositionjsan be obtained by the aid of a large number of oxidising 
agents — c.g. by treating with bromine water in the present* of sodium 
aoetate or ammonia,*- sodium hypochlorite, 4 potassium permanganate, 


1 (fagm, BaH Wf6, p.1 alt; Ctanpt. rmd., 1879, M, 7M. 

* Malta, Atm. CUao. Ity a, IBM, (v^ xt, 232 ; GiSbal, SthdifftPi J, Ohm. FAyi., 

UfMXTT, „■ . ’ *• 

* Wright aad Hanks, Tmu. Ohm Soc., 1180, Sf , «. 
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sodium chlorate and nitric acid, persulphate and mineral acid, 1 ozone, 3 etc. 
The outcome of a very large amount of work on the subject, however, 
seems to be, firstly, that products of constant composition can only be 
obtained from acidified solutions, 3 and secondly, that pure MnO a cannot be 
obtained by any of the precipitation methods, 4 since hydrated Mn0 2 very 
readily loses part of its oxygen, forming mixtures of the composition 
xMnO + yMnO r 

Thus, the product obtained by the reductiou of permanganic acid by 
MnS0 4 and by the precipitation of permanganic acid in the presence of 
hydrated Mn0 2 varies in composition from 15MnO, + MnO to 5Mn0 2 + Mn0, 

In certain cases of precipitation, however, all the manganese is present 
as MnO„, but the product combines with other bases present, forming man- 
ganites, Ahic’h remain to contaminate the resulting product. 

Thus, Volhard’s 5 method of adding excess of KMn0 4 solution to MnS0 4 
solution in the presence of nitric acid, gives all the manganese as .MuO, accom- 
panied by about 3 per cent, of K 2 0, which could not be removed by washing, 
and which was undoubtedly chemically combined. When the precipitation 
is carried out at 80° C. in the presence of ZnSO,, a similar result is obtained. 

The oxide precipitated from Mn(N0 3 ) 2 by HN0 3 and NaClOj, 8 or by 
ammonium persulphate, 7 contains slightly less than the theoretical percentage 
of oxygen for Mn0 2 , the former precipitate containing 98 per cent, of the 
manganese as MnO s . 

Colloidal manganese dioxide.— By treating manganic hydroxide with 
bot nitric acid, 8 or by precipitating KMn0 4 with sodium thiosulphate or 
hydrogen peroiide,® it yields hydrated manganese dioxide, which can be made 
to dissolve in water yielding a brown solution which has been called 
“manganmit acid," H 2 MnO„ or H 4 MnO } ; the solution is acid to litmus and 
may be kept without alteration for weeks, but a trace of acid or alkali causes 
an instant precipitation— evidently a colloidal solution of Mn0 2 has been 
thus produced. 10 

Properties, — Pyrohmte forms iron-black, opaque, brittle crystals of the 
rhombic system. It possesses a specific gravity 4-82, hardness 2 to 2 5, is a 
■ good electrical oonductor, and in contact with metals becomes strongly 
negatively electrified. Polianite forms tetragonal crystals of steel-grey 
colour, of speoific gravity 4'84 to 4'88, and of hardness 5 to 5 5. 

The heat of formation of artificial MnO, is 126,000 calories according to 
Le Chatelier, 11 2MnO + 0 2 = 2MnO z + 42,800 calories (Berthelot), and 39,200 
calories (Saokur and Fritzmann). 12 The specific heat is 0'159. 

When heated to moderate redness Mn 2 O s is formed, the decomposition 


> Marshall, Train. Chm. See., 1891, 59 , 771 ; Beubigny, Com.pt. rend., 1902, 135, 
111# : 1108, 136 , 449, 1825, 1682. 

* JtnoMohtnd Qottschilk, Btr., 1904, 37, 8111. 

* Rapp, ZHtxK awl Chm., 1908, 42, 782. 

■■■ ' 

aw, 7 Ton Knorre, Zeitsch. angtw. Chm., 1901, 14 , 1H9. 

aaB R «-■ 

lSM^n ura wT ii L« Chatelier, Cmpt- rend., 1896, 122, 80. 

“'ChSMtareife E. Fritzmegn, ZeiUX EUHrxhm . , 1909, 15, 849-46- 




with potassium chlorate, oxygen is evolved at a considerably lower te “Pe» tur » 
than from pure KCIO, alone, MnO, remaining unchanged together with KOI and 
a little chlorine. This reaction ie dieeuaeed under Preparation of Oxygen, 
VoL VII 

. Mangas dioxide reacts w.th to ^<* «""*«** to MnO ; 


W1U1 HUM wuuuuviai™ “j , . , a 

contains MnCL but which, when heated, evolves chlorine with tha production 
of MnCL (See Chlorine, p. 65 ; Manganese Trichloride, p. 272.) 

With hot concentrated sulphurio acid MnS0 4 is formed and oxygen is 
evolved, the action taking place, according to Carius, 8 in two stages s- 
(1) At 110*:— 

2MnO, + 3H,S0 4 - Mn^SO,), + 3H,0 + 0. 


(2) At the boiling-point of sulphuric acid :— 

Mnj(S0 4 ), * 2MnS0 4 + SO, + 0. 
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m»nmtKrai salt is formed and^iygen evolved. P of a mlneral a « id a 

emf^tsdVW^ ^o^e°Lktioi Ve at to -20”TTo lable 6itent j n coh ' 

Mn<j|, is isomeric with manganese dioxide, Mn/ 

X) ' V 'Q 

When heated with magnesium chloride, MnCL and MeO are fnrmeH 

2 ?"S“ fc “ 6 1/ Wh “ heateJ With alkal ‘ 3 ' ^2 Unites to?om a 

*myhfaO. ka0W “ “ ( d ‘ 8CU8sed below) of the general formula 

According to this, it would appear that manganese dioxide nossesses 

SwTt wTT' lS° We r r> il alS0 ' a PP ar on%, possesses feebly basic 
properties as well, for, although m general it does not roa»t with acids to 

^ M £T* ,1 u “ rre8 P° ndin ? type MnX 4 , but rather manganous 
ealte, MnX, (see^abovA ReacHons with Acids), with evolution of oxygen vet 
mangmm UtraMfodc, MnCl 4 , has beeu obtained by the action of dry hydrogen . 
ohionde gaa on manganese dioxide suspended in carbon tetrachloride. It is 

unstable, but forms complex salts, such as K 2 MnCl s ." 

Again, Fremy • states that the salt Mn 2 is formed by acting on hydrated 

„ SO, 

MnO, with concentrated sulphuric acid and allowing to stand in air. By 
adding MnS0 4 to a solution of red lead in acetic acid Schonbein 4 obtained 
a hqujd which probably contained manganese tetra acetate, Mn(C ; ,H 3 0 2 )„ as 
the solution was a strong oxidising agent. However, this substance has not 
as yet been isolated in a pure state. 

Use#.— The oxide has long been used in the form of pyrolusite to remove 
me odour from glass tinged by compounds of iron ; hence pyrolusite has 
been known as tavon da vtrrieri, and the name "pyrolusite” is due to this 
use of the mineral, being derived from iriip, fire, and A™, I wash. Pyrolusite 
is algo used as the main source of metallic manganese, also for preparing 
manganese compounds, and for making chlorine in the manufacture of 
bleaching powder (Weldon’a prooesa). 

Constitution . — This has been the subject of much controversy. Man- 
ganese dioxide is not a peroxide in the sense of giving hydrogen peroiide, 
HjOj, with acids. Richer* 5 attributes to it the formula of a simple poly- 
pxhj^^s, .0— Mn — 0. However, reactions are known which indicate that 
it has a touch more complex structure than this. Thus Gujard 0 (1864) 
ami Vdhsidf (1879) regarded it as the permanganate of manganous oxide, 
conception being basal on its formation by the action of 
potassium permanganate on manganous sulphate solution:— 

8KMn0 * + «H,° = (MnO)jMnjO, + KjS0 4 + 2H,S0 P 


lfimk.2ee.ie. * H« 

m. 

m, lift, tgi, 818 , 


1 Herer and Beat, Zeiiseh. anorg. Chm., 1900, 22 , 169. 
476* 4 Schonbein, J. prakt. Chm., 1868, 74 , 819. 

8 Gujard, Bull. Soc. chim., 1864, x, 89. 
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Laspeyres 1 considered it to be manganous manganate, because, among 
other reasons, it is precipitated as manganous manganate when barinm 
permanganate reacts with manganous sulphate: — ; 

BaMnO, + MnS0 4 » MnMnO, + BaS0 4 . 


Both of these reaotidfils, however, can be explained as due to the direct 
oxidation of a manganous salt at the expense of a manganate or permanganate, 
which are thereby reduoed to the dioxide stage. Elliot and Storer oonsider 
it to be a basio manganic manganate (MnjO s .Mn0 8 =• Mn,0 # ), while Spring 
and Luciou 3 (1890) regard the simple formula Mn0 2 as quite inoorreot, but 
regard such formula; as MnO.MnOg, or 3MnO.Mn/J, as possible ones; in 
other words, the molecular constitution of manganese dioxide is unknown. 


Bredig 5 believes that he has obtained an oxide Mnc ||| isomerio with ordinary 

0 X 0 

manganese dioxide, Mn^ , by acting on manganous salts with H s O s . 


Hydrates, of manganese dioxide.— Precipitated manganese dioxide 
(see above, p. 284) always contains water, but it is doubtful whether any 
definite and stable hydroxides of manganese dioxide have been obtained, 
by means of oxidising agents, the precipitation takes place in Buch a 
' Way that most of the manganese is in the form of IfoOj, the mass first 
precipitated usually approximates in composition to MnOj-HjO. However, 
this body loses water merely on standing in dry air 4 and passes into a product 
of approximate composition 3MnO s .2HjO, which Franks 5 (1887) regards as 
polymanganic acid : — 


(HO)jMm 


o 


Mn<^>Mn(0H,). 


When, however, the whole of the manganese is not precipitated as Mn0 3 , 
it appears possible to obtain hydroiidea whioh are stable for many hours 
within strictly defined temperature limits, such preoipitated hydroxides 
having the general formula iMnOj.yMnO.rHjO, 8 

For Weldon’s recovery process, see under Chlorine, p. 68. 

The Manganites.— Manganese dioxide combines with a number of 
oxides more basic than itself to form bodies which may be regarded sa salts 
of manganous acid. However, the composition of these compounds appears to 
depend largely upon the amount of alkali which is present. Risler 7 describes 
a whole series of manganites of the general composition M0.6Mn0 s , where 
M - Ca, Ba, Sr, Zn, And Ph. Among the best known may be mentioned 
Calcium manganitc, Ca0.6Mn0 r is thrown down as a brownish-black 
precipitate when manganous nitrate solution ie added to an excess of a 
eolation of bleaching-powder. Of special practical importance are the calcium 


M. ms Bmmtlm, 1010, MM3. 


w* -> 

See also Bommsc, CotH*. rmi., 


> Lenym, /. prattiniu., 1878,(11.1 13 , 174. 

* Spring Hid Larisa, Bull. Sx. Mm, 1890, £8J, 3, 

* B rMmai UMfoiMAL+Mminlm am J. 


f tad M sMe, 

m, J, arttcMew., 4L . , 

• Bm TAn, Tram. Ckm. Set., 

Kden J in See. Mm. Pam, U._ „ 
1888, wa, 818 ; Mi 481 ; U41891, 1 U, 61 
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manganites, CaO,Mn0 2 and Ca0.2MnCy which are found in Weldon mud, 
obtained by oxidising precipitated manganese hydroxifle in the presence of air. 

Potassium munganitt, K 2 0.5Mh0 2 , is a yellow precipitate obtained by 
passing C0 2 gas through a solution of potassium manganate, K 2 Mn0 4 . 

Besides these a very large number of other manga^tes have been described, 
some of them occurring naturally, e.g. psilomelan, varvicit, credernite, eto. 

According to Gorgeu, 1 Mn0 2 withdraws 7 per cent K 2 0 and 4-1 per cent. 
NsjO from dilute solutions of K 2 C0 3 and Na 2 C0 3 , forming manganites of 
the approximate composition M 2 0.15Mn0 2 . Neutral solutions of salts of 
Ca, Ba, Ag, Mn are also decomposed by Mn0 2 , which renders the solutions 
aoid and combines with the bases. 

Deisa* considers that the so-called manganites must, in many cases, be 
regarded hs adsorption compounds of manganese dioxide and bases. 

Manganese trioxide, Mn0 3 .— The preparation of this substance has 
been described by Franke, 4 and is best carried out as follows 6 gramB of 
potassium permanganate are dissolved in 100 c.c. of cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Next, dry anhydrous sodium carbonate is placed in a dry 
distilling-flask surrounded by cold water, and connected with two LJ-tubes 
surrounded by a freezing miiture of ice and salt. The first U-tube is usually 
filled with fragments of glass in order to condense better the fumes coming 
over, while the second U-tube contains a little dilute sulphuric acid. The 
green solution of KMnO, in sulphuric acid is now placed in a dropping- 
funnel fitted into the distilling-flask, and is allowed to fall drop by drop 
upon the sodium carbonate at the bottom of the flask ; aB each drop falls a 
pmk cloud is formed, which partly condenses in the first U-tube as a purple 
fume on the glass fragments, being carried forward by the C0 2 gas generated ; 
part passes on and is dissolved in the sulphuric acid m the Becond tube. The 
following action takes place 

2(MnO,) 3 SO, + 2Na,CO s - 2Na 2 SO t + 4MnO s + 2C0 a + O y 

According to another view, the sulphuric acid contains the anhydride of 
permanganic acid, namely, Mn 2 0 T , in solution, and the MnO, owes its 
existence to the spontaneous decomposition of this substance, thus . 

2Mn 2 0 7 = 4MnO s + 0 2 . 

A very small quantity only of MnO, is thus, obtainable as a reddish brown 
amorphous mass of quite extraordinary tinctorial power, appearing red 

It is verv delioueacent, and volatilises again at 50 C., forming a purple 
fume whush has an eitremely irritating effect on the bronchial passages, 
Zin^tSgtog It slowly decomposl at ordinary temperatures, but is 
moderately stable if kept surrounded by ice and sait. 


‘ See Weldon, Ohm »m 1 M, « M» ; 

1876, 8, 188 i Lungs snd Mdon’e process is to be found in 

Ohm, 1894, 267. A detailed desonpton Oi wem t Martin's 

tamge’i SuSterfc AM mi AIM* Uannfadun, vol. m., 

Industrial InrrjmK duaustry. Vnlbard Annalsn, 1879 , 108, 281 . 

* Bergen, Am Ohm., 1882, «. ^ 

1 Rflfftn b^BS, totock. Ckoru M . Mtotdti > ’ j Thorpe Hambly 

4 tfW. 1887. fill 3*. S1 « 35 - £ 1 oft . zmlA 


• auffen umbs. much, ^ or 

4 Ersnks^vbK. Ohm, 1887, fil.], A* »•*»• 
Ohm See., 1888, B, l»i I-nksUr, Pm. Ohm 
Ohm, 1118, 3 a, )HM. 
vou rat, 


80 c. , 1912, 


and Hambly, Trans. 
188 ; Ztiisch. anorj. 
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When heated it decompoaee into crystalline MnO s and oxygen. It 
dissolves slowly in wat&, forming a solution of bright red colour. Thorpe 
and Hambly state that the substance is decomposed by water, yielding 
permanganic acid, HMnO,, and MnO,, thus : — 

• 3Mn0j+H 5 0=2HUn0 4 +Mn0 r 

According to Franie (loc. «'<.), manganic acid, HjMnOj, is first produced, but 
this rapidly decomposes to 0 and MnO„ and a di-permanganio acid, H,Mn 2 0,. 
Whichever view is adopted, it may be concluded that manganic acid is an 
unstable substanoe. 

MnO, dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming first a yellow, 
then a green solution (whioh Franks considers to contain (MnO^^SOj, with 
separation of some MnO,. It also dissolves in caustio soda or potash, 
forming a green solution of sodium or potassium manganate, Na,MnO ( , or 
KjMnO t . 

MnO, is an extremely powerful oxidising qgent, liberating iodine from K1 
and acting on m ercury like ozone. 

Manganese trioxide is the anhydride of manganio acid. 

MANGANIC ACID AND MANGANATES. 

Manganic acid, H,MnO v itself has not been isolated and is very 
unstable. A solution of MoO, in water possibly contains manganic acid, 
HjMn0 4 , but it is rapidly decomposed by water to permanganic acid, HMnO,, 
and MnO, 

3H,Mn0 4 ~2HMn0 4 +MnO, + 2H,0. . 

It is evidently, therefore, a very unstable body. 

A similar change takes place when the acid is liberated by the addition of 
a strong mineral acid to a solution of a manganate. 

The salts of manganic acid ars known as munganaitt and possess the 
general formula M,MnO ( , where M stands for a monovalent metal. 

Preparation of the manganates.— The manganates are-formed by 
heating MnO, with caustio alkalies, such as KOH, NaOH, Ca(OH) 2 , to a 
temperature of abouC 150* C. if air is excluded, or to a higher temperature 
when air or an oxidising agent (such as KCIO,) is present 

Mn0 2 + 2KOH + 0 == K 2 Mn0 4 + B 2 0. 

Manganates are also formed by the partial reduction of permanganates 
in alkaline solution by small quantities of reducing agents, such ss alcohol, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, eodiuBgfbiosulphate, eto. (See below, under “ General 
Properties.”) Alio the cautious heating of permanganates causes the evolu- 
tion of oxygen and the formation of manganates. Thus when potassium 
pe rmangan ic istasted to 240* C., we get : — 

■■’ vr *iifn0 4 ? K 1 Mn0 4 + MnO, + O r 

General Properties— The manganates of Na, K, Rb, Ca, Ag, Tl, Ca, Ba, 
Sr, are all known, Wng obtained either u just described, or, when insoluble, 
. by precipitating KjMn0 4 solution with a suitable salt at the mbtal. These 
OwngMitee are all dark bluish-green suhstsuoea, which are isomorpbous with 
Mtelpjrfiates, seJeoates, and chromates, all thase substances having 
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apparently the same arrangement of atoms in their molecules, which leads, 
aooordmg to Mitscherhch, to identity of crystalline form 


M, 


>0 M. 


M a 

Net,/ 


M' v) W % 0 M.' \ vf \ 

Hutu***- SalphsUi. Sei„„,tei. Ctamta. 


According to Retgers 1 (1891), the manganates, as regards their crystal-’ 
line form, may be divided into two chief groups : the first group, consisting 
of the manganates of K, Kb, Cs, and Tl, forms rhombic, weakly doubly 
refracting, pseudo-heiagonal columns ; while the other group, consisting of 
the manganates of Li, Na, and silver, differs from the preceding group in 
some important respects. 

The alkali manganates are soluble in water, but are decomposed by it 2 
with precipitation of Mn0 2 and formation of permanganates unless free alkali 
is present (see below). The manganates of barium, strontium, etc., are 

insoluble in water. * 

In alkaline solution the alkaline manganates are strong oxidising agents ; 
consequently their solutions are decolourised, with precipitation of MnOj, by 
easily oxidisable bodies such as ferrous salts, arsenious oxide or arsenites, 
sulphites, sulphuretted hydrogen, and the like. 

When chlorine is passed into a solution of an alkali manganatc it changes 
it completely into permanganate, thus : — 3 


K s Mn0 4 + Cl = KCl + KMn0 4 . 


When hydrochloric acid is added to a solution of a manganate, chlorine is 
evolved owing to the oxidation of the acid, MnCl s being formed simultaneonSy. 

The alkali manganates form bright green solutions, stable in the presence 
of free alkali, but decomposing rapidly in neutral or acid solutions, or even 
when the alkaline solutions are diluted with much water. 

Thus if a green alkaline solution of potassium manganate, K 2 MnO v iB 
diluted with water, or has CO a passed through it, or is made weakly acid, the 
liquid changes in colour from green to blue, and finally to violet, owing to the 
formation of permanganate, thus 

3KjMn0 4 + 2H 2 0 - 2KMn0 4 + Mq0 2 + 4#H0. 


According to Caven and Lander, 4 it is doubtful whether or not pure water can 
effect this change ; but in the absence of other acid, carbonic acid derived from 
the air will bring it about. ^Caven and Lander attribute the change to 
the hydrolysis of the manganate and the self-oxidation and reduction of 
the resulting manganic acid, according to the equations : — 

3Na.MnO. + 3H.0 + 3CO a = 3H a lte 0 4 + SNsjCOg, 

3H,Mn0 4 - 2HMn0 4 + MnO,+ 2H S 0. 

Ammonium silts, in the presence of eicess of free ammoDia, will also 
cause the green manganates to decompose into red" permanganates. Thus, 
if a crystal of ammonium sulphate, (NH^jSOj, he placed in the green man- 
gaaate solution it becomes surrounded with a red zone of permanganate. 


, 6 . 

10 , 1 . 

hrnidiy, Mil, p. 809. 
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The salt® of the other alkali metals do not, in general, effect this carious 
decomposition. 1 * * * * 

Direct oxidation of the green alkali manganates, either by oxygen 
dissolved in the water or by atmospheric oxygen, will oonvert them into red 
permanganates and so bring about a colour change, thus : — 

2Na,Mn0 4 + H s O + 0 - 2NaMn0 4 + 2NaOH. 

Manganates are also formed when permanganates are partially reduced in 
alkaline solution by the addition of small quantities of Buch reducing agents 
as alcohol, sodium thiosulphate, etc., to the red permanganate solution, 
previously made alkaline. A striking change of colour enBues, the red 
solution gradually turning first blue and then green. 

It should be noted that when an alkaline solution of permarijranate is 
exposed to the air the reducing action of organic matter contained in the 
atmosphere will usually cause the liquid to change from red through blue to 
green. On adding aeid or much water, the liquid again goes through the 
reverse colour change, owing to the re-formation of permanganate. 

These factrf explain the curious properties of “mineral chameleon,” 
described by writers of the eighteenth century. The history of this “ mineral 
chameleon ” is interesting. Glauber in 1 656, in his book entitled The Prosperity 
of Germany , ! states that when manganese dioxide is fused with caustic potash 
“ filed saltpetre,” the product, when dissolved in water gave “ a most delicate 
purple fiery liquor ” which, on keeping, turns blue, red, and green. Half a 
century later, in a book entitled Key to the Secret Cabinet of Nature’s Treasury 
(1705), by an unknown author, we find the statement that when saltpetre 
and manganese dioxide are fused together and the mass treated with water, 
a rotation is obtained which is initially green, then becomes blue, violet, and 
finally rose-red. This is the converse series of colour changes recorded by 
Glauber. Next, Pott in 1740 investigated the colour changes, under the belief 
that he was describing them for the first time. 

The fact that pyrolusite, saltpetre, and potash when fused together 
produce a green solution which became blue, violet, and red on adding water 
was well known to Scheele, 8 who gave the green compound the name 
Chamceleon minerale — a term which had previously been applied to other 
substances capable of readily changing their colour. In 1817, when Chevillot 
and Edwards * published a correct view of its composition, they showed that the 
green substance was a definite compound of potash with an acid of manganese, 
and is always formed when excess of alkali is employed ; and that, on tho 
other hand, when the manganese is in excess, the result of the fusion with 
potash is the formation of the red body (t.«. potassium permanganate), which 
they succeeded in obtaining in a crystalline state. They proved that an 
absorption of oxygen takes plaoe when the green substance changes to red, 
and that the green salt contains more potash united with a given weight of 
manganese than the red (vifws which are now expressed by the formulas 
KjMn0 4 for the green manganate, and KMn0 4 for the red permanganate). 
Forehhammer, 6 in 1820, investigated the salts, and ascribed the difference in 
colour as dne to two distinct acids. 


1 See Baton, Sec. (me. Mn. Pay-Bae, 1891, 10 , 1 ; sin Sand, Boll. chim. farm., 

1904, 43 , 179. * See Pscke’s translation, 1887, p. 888 . 

> Se&ale, Ofmtia, L. 87 1 CntTi Neuesten Sum., 1781, L 113, 140. 

• Ohertllot sad Kdwaraa, Ann. CUm. Pky$„ 1817, [H.I a, 387. 

• forehhammer, An. Fm., 1807, K, ISO; 1808, 17,160. 
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Mitsoherlioh, 1 in 1832, however, was the first who gave the exact com- 
position of manganic and permanganic acid, attributing to manganic acid 
the formula H s Mn0 4 and to permanganic acid the formula HMnO, — views 
universally accepted at the present day. 

The following are some of the more important manganates 
Potassium manganate K 8 Mn0 4 .— This is prepared 8 by dissolving 
2 parts of KOH in a little water, adding 1 part of KC10 S and 2 parts of 
finely divided Mn0 2 . The mixture is dried, heated nearly to redness, and 
the fused mass, when cold, is treated with a little cold water, the green 
solution thus obtained being allowed to stand until clear, and is then decanted 
and evaporated in vaeuo 

2KOH + MnOj + 0 = K 8 Mn0 4 + H 2 0. 

In the absence of an oxidising agent we get : — 


3MnO„ + 2KOH = K,Mn0 4 + Mn 2 0 3 + H 2 0. 


The substance may also be prepared by boiling a saturated solution of potas- 
sium permanganate, KMnO^ with sodium hydroxide solution of specific 

gravity 1’33. 

P. Askenasy and S. Klonowski 5 studied the oxidation of the lower oxides 
of manganese by heating them with potassium hydroxide in an atmosphere 
containing oxygen. The results obtained, starting with manganese dioxide 
or manganic oxide, Mn 2 0„ were practically identical. In both cases the 
quantity of manganate formed increases as the temperature rises up to 
the point at which the pressure of the oxygen is equal to the dissociation 
pressure of the manganate ; at a temperature higher than this the manganate 
is gradually decomposed. * 

In air the best temperature is about 600” C., and in oxygen it is about 
700° C. 60 to 70 per cent, of the potassium hydroxide is convertible into 
manganate when excess of manganese oxide is used ; extending the time of 
heating beyond one hour does not increase the yield to auy great extent. 
The absorption of oxygen begins at 240" C. somewhat slowly, and increases 
as the temperature increases. . 

The dissociation pressures of the purest potassium manganate which could 
be prepared are as tabulated below : — 3 


Temperature. 

Dissociation 

Pressure. 

Temperature. 

I 

Dissociation 

Pressure. 

°c. 

mm. 

°c. 

mm. 

410 

2 

616 

235-5 

454 1 

5 

652 

568 

548 

40 

668. 

763 

586 

109 


f 


1 Mttsohttlioh, ftjj. Annalen, 1882, 2$, 287. 315 ^aboS, 

-78, 151, 8S-70. * 
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Potassium manganate forms dark green crystals, isomorphous with 
potasaum sulphate and chromate; it is soluble without decomposition in 
cold water containing potassium hydroxide, but dissolves in pure water with 
decomposition to KMn0 4 and MnO,. It is decomposed by dilute acidB 
(including CO,) to potassium peruftnganate and a manganous salt, thus : — 

5KjHn0 4 + 4HjSO, = 4KMnO, + MnSO< + 3KjS0 4 + 4HjO. 

The absorption spectrum is given by Jaeschke and J. Meyer. 1 A oomplex 
potassium mangani-manganate, 5KjO.Mn 5 O n , is described by Sackur 1 and also 
by V. Auger. 5 

Sodium manganate, NajMnO^.lOHjO, is obtained by boiling Mn0 3 with 
sodium nitrate solution for a long time (say sixteen hours), filtering, and 
evaporating; forms odourless crystals isomorphous with Glauber’s Balt, 
NagSO^lOHjO.* These dissolve in water with partial decomposition to form a 
green solution which has deodorising properties. 

Mixter 4 gives the following thermal values : — 

8 

Mn + 30 + Na,0 - NajMn0 4 + 169,000 calories, 

MnO, + 0 + NsjO =■ NajMnOj + 4S,400 calories. 

A complex sodium mangani-manganate of formula 2NajO.Mn,Oj, has been 
described by Sackur 3 and also by Auger. 3 

Barium manganate, BaMnO,, is obtained by igniting barinm nitrate with 
manganese dioxide, or by adding powdered manganese dioxide to a molten 
mixture of potassium chlorate and barium hydroxide. 

It forma a dark green powder, insoluble in water, unchanged by air, but 
decomposed by aoids. Specific gravity — 4-85. It has been used as a green 
pigment. 

Manganese heptoxide, Mn^O,.— This oxide was first prepared by 
TMnard, 6 and its compoeition was first determined by Aschoff.* Torreil 7 
further investigated the Bubetance. 

Preparation. — Pu re potassium permanganate free from ohlorine is gradually 
added to well-cooled concentrated sulphuric acid (density- 1 '846). The salt 
readily dissolves, forming an intense olive-green liquid. The liquid is strongly 
cooled in a freezing mixture, and a few drops of Water are added, when the 
Mn,0. gradually deposits as a dark reddish brown liquid, which does not 
solidify at - 20*. Any quantity of KMnO, up to 20 grams may be used 
without danger. 

It should be noticed that, according to Wohler, 8 when a quantity of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is poured on a larger amount of potassium per- 


J. J«seike ui}, ZeiteA. 
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‘ Seckur, Her., 1910 , 


* WSHam C Mixter, i«ier./.M, 1910, [iv.V 30, 
1 TWusrf, Oemft read-, 18*0, 41, 182; see also C 
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mangan&te, the Mn 2 Oj set free decomposes violently, red fumes are evolved, 
oxygen and ozone are liberated, and dark brown specks of oxides of manganese 
float about in the air. Consequently caution is needed in the preparation 
pf the substance, else explosion may ensue. 

For other methods of preparation see -Terreil 1 and Lovfo ! (1892). The 
latter uses 25 to 50 grams of KMn0 4 to 25 to 50 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and allows the whole to stand for some hours in the desiccator, when 
the liquid Mn 2 0 7 separates out and may be filtered off from the pasty mass 
left behind. 

Properties. — Thenard and Terreil describe Mn 2 0, as a dark olive- 
green liquid, possessing a metallic lustre and a peculiar smell, resembling 
that of ozone. It has a specific gravity 2’4, does not solidify at 
-20’ 6., may be heated in a vacuum to 65° without visible vapour 
rising, but over 65° the liquid explodes with a loud report, smashing 
the vessel in which it is contained, the explosion being accompanied 
by a vivid flash of light. When heated rapidly it may explode at 
8O'-40° C., but Terreil states that it may be heated safely to 65“ C. pro- 
vided that the heating is carried out slowly, but explosion takes place 
above 70°. This last aqthority also states that it may be partially 
volatilised in the form of a violet vapour, which has an unpleasant 

“metallic” smell. , , . , 

According to Lovin, 5 it is stable in dry air, and may be kept several days 
without change ; in moist air, however, or when left exposed to the atmo- 
sphere it gradually decomposes, evolving bubbles of ozonised oxygen, accom- 
panied by violet fumes of permanganic acid. It rapidly absorbs moisture, 
and dissolves in -water with the evolution of so much heat that partial 
decomposition ensues, forming a deep violet liquid, which is, , presumably, a so m 
tion of permanganic acid : Mn 2 0. + H 2 0 + Aq. = 2HMnO t + Aq. + 1 2,000 calories 
(LovH Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming an 
solution which, according to Franke, contains the sulphate, (MnO s ),bU„ it 
being formed according to the equation 

JSK.Mu0 4 + 2 HjS 0 4 = (MnO s ),S0 4 + K 2 S0 4 + 2H 2 0. 

On adding water this decomposes into the heptoxide, thus 

(Mn0,) 2 S0 4 + H s O = M d 2 0 7 + H 2 S0 4 . 

This green solution in sulphuric acid on heating evolves MnO* which can be 
collected (see Preparation of MnO^ p- -«9). Carbon and all 

^ss.'si sr 

sx x?r: sagg; fesjssss 

curiously enough, acetic acid i»olv<* * ’22 8U0 has sulphur, 
duohlg & violet-coloured , .. ta8giu ® sulphite solution, etc., all 

by explosion. ___ 
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PERMANGANIC ACID AND PERMANGANATES. 

Permanganic add, HMnO,.— Preparation.— (1) It may be produced 
in solution by allowing Mn s O r to dissolve slowly in water, which it does with 
partial decomposition. 1 According to Lov4n, 2 solutions containing 20 per 
oent. of HMn0 4 may be thus prepared, decomposition occurring when the 
concentration exceeds this : — 

Mn^Oj + HjO = 2HMn0 4 . 

(2) Another method of preparing permanganic acid is to precipitate a 
solution of barium permanganate, Ba(Mn0 4 ) ? with the calculated quantity 
of sulphuric acid, 3 and decant from the precipitated BaS0 4 : — 

BafMnO^ -kHjS 0 4 « BaS0 4 + 2HMn0 4 . 

(3) Morse and Olsen* prepare a solution of pure permanganic said by 
electrolysing a concentrated solution of potassium permanganate in a porous 
earthenware cell, the anodic space being separated from the cathodic by a 
porous earthenwpre diaphragm (so that the escaping hydrogen does not reduce 
the permanganic acid), while the potassium hydroxide formed in the oathodic 
space is removed from time to time. 

(4) Permanganic acid is also formed when manganous salts (excepting 
the halides) are oxidised by certain agents, t.g. warming with lead peroxide 
and nitric acid ; with potassium bromate and dilute sulphuric acid ; 3 with 
bismuthic oxides and nitric acid; 3 or with ammonium persulphate, silver 
nitrate, and nitric acid. 7 

Properties, — A deep red liquid is thus obtained, appearing blue by reflected 
light and possessing an unpleasant metallic taste. The acid has a very charac- 
teristic absorption spectrum, showing dark bandB in the green and yellowish 
green parte of the spectrum. 8 Owing to this fact, the presence of 1,260,000 
parts of manganese in solution may be detected in the presence of copper or 
iron compounds by boiling with lead dioxide or with red lead and dilute 
nitric acid free from chlorine, and examining the solution spectroscopically 
for permanganate. 

HMn0 4 is a strong mineral acid, having a strength nearly equal to that 
of nitric acid ; this is shown by the electrolytic conductivities of solutions of 
permanganic acid. The following figures show the results of some careful 
determinations by Morse and Olsen (the dilution ■> the number of litres in 
which 1 gram-molecule is dissolved) : — 3 

Dilution 16 32 64 128 266 612 1024 

p .362-3 361-2 371-6 376-0 374-7 376-6 377-3 


> Aschoff, Peg). Amalen, ISM, in, S17. 

* Lorfn, Mitt, out ChcUmer’i but., OMtnbury, Her., 3$, (1892), Rtf. 820; Zeitxh. 
fkpilaU. Ohm., 1898, VJ, hit. 

* Miuchcrlieh, Pogg. Am aim, 1882, 2 $, 287 ; Aschoff, lot, dt. 

4 Hons sad Olsen, Aner. Ohm. J., 1900, M, 481, 

* Vitsli, Soil Atm. fans., 1898, 37 , 8(8. 

* Schneider, Diagl. Poly. J., 1888, ado, 224. 

7 Maahsll, Chets. News, 1901, 71 

* For the spectrum see Stokes, At Mag,, 1888, (tv.), 6, 401 j Hoppe-Scylsr, /. prM, 
Chen., 1888, 90 . 801 ; Leeqo de BoUwodnn, Sptetru hmhmt, p, 108 ; John E. rurvu, 
ftoe. Comb. PUl Sot., 1909, 15, 2(7-60 ; Merton, Trims, Chest. Set, Mil, 99, 887 > 
Hartley, Trmu. Chets. See., 1912, tot, 828, 
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Measurements on the conductivities nf 7 . .. 

^nobiicTid! hiCh * aPPear8 that Perm “ ganlc acid i^oubSy aTreng 

dioxide. The solution, therefore, is a very powerful oKdising agent 3 
consequence it destroys the colour of litmus, without reddening it, and pro 
duces a brown stain on the skin. 8 F 

When a solution of permanganic acid is evaporated to dryness, even in vacuo 
° v8r ‘ t .“ fo . r , tiae . mos . t P. art decomposed into oxides of manganese, but 
Hunefield claims that he obtained the acid m indigo-like crystals (doubtful) 

The rate of decomposition of weak solutions of permanganic acid is con- 
siderably increased by the presence of hydrated manganese dioxide* which 
apparently exercises a catalytic effect on the decomposition. When the 
solution is shaken with a reducing gas such as hydrogen or carbon mon- 
oxide, the gas is rapidly absorbed and a quantity of oxygen gas is simul- 
taneously evolved. 8 ' - 

Lov^n* shows, however, that very dilute solutions, containing only -5 per 
cent, to 1 per cent, of HMnO, are stable, and can even be boiled without loss 
of oxygen. 

The decomposition of the acid in the presence of sulphuric acid has been 
studied by Gooch and Danner. 7 They show that it increases with the con 
centration of the sulphuric acid and the length of time for which it acta 
With 10 per cent, sulphuric *acid the decomposition is insignificant after 
eight hours, but amounted to 4 per cent, after five days. 

In the presence of 50 per cent, of HjSO,, however, 2 per cent, of the 
HMq 0 4 underwent immediate decomposition, 15 per cent, in eight hours, 50 
per cent, in five days, while heating at 80' C. for one and half hours also 
decomposed 50 per cent, of the acid. 

Many substances decompose permanganic acid with evolution of oxygen ; 
for example, hydrogen peroxide reacts at ordinary temperatures, thus 

2HMn0 4 + 5H 2 0 2 = 2Mn0 + 6H 2 0 + 50 2 . 

At lower temperatures, vis. - 12" C., deoolorisation takes place, without 
evolution of oxygen, which makes probable the formation of such an oxide 

aaH|O f 

Hydrochloric acid also destroys permanganic acid, being oxidised by it 

with the evolution of chlorine 

HMn0 4 + 7HC1 = MnCl 2 + 4H 2 0 + 5C1. 

The Permanganates. — The salts of permanganic acid form a numerous 
and well-defined series of compounds, which are isomorphous with the 

* Lovta, ioct dim 

, 1 Bndlg, ZiiUrk pkgnktd. Okm., 1893, 12, 233 ; 1894, 13 , 217 ; Fraoke, ibid., 1896, 
16 , 47a * flunefield, Sehweigger's J., 60 , 133. 

* 8 m Mum and pupils, Am*r, Cktm. J., 1898, 18 , 401 ; 1898, 20 , 521 ; Ber., 1897, 30 , 
4 8;l«0,a3,aiaifflian, ^iwr. (3^^,1903,29, 242. 

* Victor Meyer end Reoklinghaom, Ber., 1896, 29 , 2549 ; fln*z and Meyer, Ber., 1896, 

! hovfa, Mitt, ail Cholmr't Irut., Ootlmburg ; Ber., 25 , (1892), Kef. 261. 
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perchlorates? RC10 ( ; they are .all purple-red and soluble in water, the silver 
salt AgMn0 4 being ope of the most sparingly soluble permanganates known. 
The permanganates are all powerful oxidising agents. They are decomposed 
by most reduoing agents : even ammonia decomposes them, with formation 
of oxides of manganese, xMnOj^MnO. CcmdSntragied nitric aoid, also 
hydrochloric acid, decomposes permanganates. a 

According to A. Skrabal, 1 the evolution of oxygen in the decomposition of 
permanganates is principally due to the reaotion: — Mn D + Mn ,n — aMu m — a 
Mn n + 0,j Sirkar aud Dutta, 8 however, regard it as . due to the reaotion 
Mn"-*-Mn n + O r 

The following are some of the more important permanganates : — 
Potassium permanganate, KMnO,, is perhaps the most important 
salt of permanganio acid. * 

Preparaftos. 5 —Two parts of potassium hydroxide, KOH, and 1 part of 
potassium chlorate, K.C10,, are melted together in a crucible, and 2 parts 
of finely divided MriOj are gradually added, after first removing the flame 
from the crucible. Heating is then continued with stirring until the mass 
sets to a hard mass, thw temperature being then increased for a short time 
to redness. , 

The following change occurs : — 

2KOH+ MnOj +0 — K *hfn0 4 + HjO. 

ham Pocwtam 
KdO> maaguate. 

On cooling, the mass is broken' np into fragments and boiled with about 
40 parts of water to every 1 part Of KC10, used (in order to use sufiBcienl 
water to prevent crystals separating on cooling), and a rapid stream of carbon 
di-oxide gaa is then sent into the boiling liquid until a drop of the latter when 
placed on a piece of filter-paper makes a red stain without shoeing grt-en 
at the edges. When this occurs, all the manganate has been turned into 
permanganate, thus : — 


3 KqM nO ( + 3HjO + 2G0 ^ = 2KMo0 4 + Mn0 4 + 2K ,COj -f- IHjO. 

Pouaalani "PotaiinuB 

penausaBSte. 


The solution is cpoled, the bulk decanted, then the residue is filtered through 
glass wool from the MnO p and the united liquids are evaporated until a drop 
placed on a oold surface rapidly crystallises. After standing twenty-four hours 
the bulk of the KMn0 4 has separated, a further crop of crystals being ob- 
tained from the mother liquors. 100 grams MnO, yield 30 grams KMnO,. 
In this preparation chlorine may replace the carbon di-oxide : — 4 

2K,Mn0 4 + Cl, - 2KC1 + 2KMn0 4 . - 

KMnO ( is also formed by electrolysing KOH solution with a manganese 
or ferro-manganeee anode, 9 also by electrolysing solutions of manganate*. 0 


’’ (knbtf, ZttieA. merg. Chen., llldfjB, 48-81. 

* HMurand Dutt*. EHta*. a wrg. Che*., 1910, fiy, 226; Pm. ChuK Sue. 1909, 949. 
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Properttu.— The substance forms dark purple rhombic crystals, which, 
urfceB freshly prepared, show a green metallic lustre, .which on exposure to 
air becomes steel-blue. The crystals when crushed form a red powder. The 
crystal* are iaomorphous with potassium perchlorate, KCIO,, a:6:c = 
0-79523 : 1 : 0'6478j they have specifio gravity = 2-71. The solubility of 
potassium permanganate in water is as follows:— 1 

Tsmperatare, ‘ Q ... 0" 9-8° 19 8* 24-8° 34'8° ’ 45° 55" 65° 
Oram KM 11 O 4 in 100 grams HjO 2'83 4-31 6-34 7’59 10-67 14-58 19-33 25'03 

a deep purple solution being formed, This solution slowly decomposes -in 
presence of traces of organic matter with separation of manganese dioxide. 

Thomsen 8 gives the heat of formation as (K^Mn^Og) »= 389,650 calories, 
and heat pf solution as - 20,790 calories. 

When solid potassium permanganate is heated to 240°, it is decomposed 

thus , 

2KHnO ( = K 2 Mn0 4 + Mn0 2 + 0 2 . 


*With concentrated sulphuris acid Mn 2 0 7 is produced, which dissolves 
in '-Cleese of acid to (MnOjJjSOi (see p. 295), 'the solution on heating 
breaking up into MnO s oxygen, and water, tbe final product being MnS0 4 
if the heating be.continued long enough. 

A mixture of KMn0 4 with sulphur or phosphorus is very inflammable 
and explodes violently on percussion ; a mixture of KMd 0 4 with charcoal 
bums like tinder. 

An acid solution of potassium permanganate is decomposed by hydrogen 
peroxide, half the oiygen evolved coming from the peroxide and half from the 

permanganate, aricording to the equation 

2KMn0 4 + 5H,0 2 + 3H,SO ( = K 2 S0 4 + 2MuS0 4 + 8H 2 0 + 50 2 . 


A considerable discussion has arisen on the nature of this reaction, for 
which reference must be made to the literature quoted below. 8 Potassium 
permanganate is a valuable oxidising agent, being used ’both m analytical 
work and in the preparation of organic oxidisation products. Three stages 
in the reduction of potassium permanganate may be distinguished, according 
as potassium manganate, manganese dioxide, or a manganous salt is produced 
—the oomplete reduction being represented by the last sfage-as represented 
in terms of the oxide, thus : — 

WO, _* 2MnO s + 0 — >■ 2MnO„ + 30 -* 2MnO +50. 

PonnugiAate. SUasutte. 


2Mn0 2 4- 30 

M&og&ntte 
(Manganese dioxide). 


U&nganouB 

salts. 


'The first stage take* place readily in alkaline solution, the second in 

iui» ci ft. l.» — 1 7 1 "iSTji -i« .1 

i- 

I. 290); toMimtraf lolution, or by more vigorous reduction adored lb^ 
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is reduced to the more stable manganous sulphide, the alkali sulphide being 
simultaneously oxidised to sulphate. 

In aoid solution, however, these three successive stages of reduction are 
hard to follow, since the stable condition of soluble manganous salt is rapidly 
reached, although in some cases the formation of hydrated manganese dioxide 
can be observed. 1 

The following examples with sulphites show these changes well s 

2KMn0 4 + KjSO, + 2KOH - 2K,Mn0 4 + K,S0 4 + H s O, 

(Kxews of alkaline permanganate) (MugantW loraod) 

2KMn0 4 + 3Ki>0 3 + H s 0 = 2MnO, + 3KJ30. + 2KOH, 

(Bxceu of Btuphite) (Maaganeae atoxiae formed) 

2KMnO. + 5HjSO s = 2MnS0 4 + 2KHSO + HJ30. + 3HjO. . 

(In acid solution) (Manganese nut produced) 

* 

It will be seen that in add solution the manganese of the permanganate 
is converted into a salt corresponding to the monoxide MnO, five atoms of 
oxygen being rendered available, thus : — ' 

2KMn0 4 + 3H s SO ( - K jS0 4 + 2MnS0 4 + 3H a O + 50. 

This equation may be derived from the more simple expression : — 
2KMn0 4 m K s O + 2MnO + 50. 

Now, as 2 molecules of KMn0 4 are capable of yielding up 5 atoms of 
, oxygen to any oxidisable body in add ululion, and since, according to the 
equation 2Fe0 + 0 = Fe,0,, 2 atoms pf ferroui iron are oxidised to the ferric 
ttau by 1 atom, of oxygen, it follows that 2 molecules of KMn0 4 will 
oxidise 10 atoms of ferrous iron to a ferric state : — * 

2KMn0 4 -*50—*10Fe. 

The following equation, representing the oxidation of ferrous sulphate to 
ferric sulphate, shews this : — 

2KMn0 4 + 10FeS0 4 + 8 HjS 0 4 = K,S0 4 + 2MuSO, + SFe^SOJ, + 8HjO. 

In a similar manner, since 1 atom of oxygen will oxidise 1 molecule of 
oxalic acid, thus H,C,0 4 + 0 = H,0 + 2C0„ it follows that 2KMnO t , with its 
5 atoms of available oxygen in acid solution, will oxidise 5 molecules of oxalic 
acid: — 

2KMn0 4 + 5 Hj€j0 4 + 3HjS 0 4 - K*S0 4 + 2MnS0 4 + 10CO, + 8H,0. 

The complete oxidation 1 is carried out at 60', as at lower temperatures the 
intermediate stage of reduction of the permanganate may be reaohed. In an 
exactly similar manner,' the 5 available atoms of oxygen from 2KMn0 4 react 
with EfjOj, thus ; — 

HjO s + 0 = HjO + 0 „ 

the complete equation being, therefore 

2KJIn0 4 + 511,0, + 3 HjS 0 4 - K,S0 4 + 2MnS0 4 + 50, + 8H,0, 

; — < 

1 SeeSknbal, Zduth taarg. Ohm., 19X0, 68, i8-81 j Bray, J. Aim. Ohm, Hoc,, 1910, 
3*. 1204-07. . 

5 See CtTflO ftsd IiasdM. BydemtUie Iwnotdc CkemAdry, 1911* p. 310. 

■For eonditiM * dtamofm K. Bh, ZntJt. ifenU. 1 Ohm 1010, 16 , 270- 
81, 200-105 ; ff. C. Buy, J. Arm. Ohm. So*., 1910, 3 s, 1204-07. 
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half the oxygen coining from the permanganate and half fmm tu 

E.«. a TJXC 

^Ferrous iron, however, cannot be accurately estimated hv titration with 
potassium permanganate m the presence of a chloride or of hydrochloric 3 
unless very special precautions are observed. Friend' attributes this to the 
reaction taking place m two stages— namely, a partial reduction of the per- 
manganate resulting in the oxidation of some of the iron to FeCl with P t-he 
simultaneous formation of an unstable perchloride of manganese. The latte 

the equation*— -° XldlSeS m ° r<i k" 0 '' 8 ' r0tl ^ ^ fer ™ CODdition ’ according to 
MnCl (w , + a:FeCl 2 ^MnCl 2 + zFeCL, 


until equilibrium is established. If special precautions are taken it is 
possible to secure reasonably accurate results; 8 but it is less trouble’to use 
potassium bichromate for tbe estimation of iron, as this reagent is not 
affeoted by the presence of hydrogen chloride. Hydrogen fluoride has 
a somewhat similar disturbing effect upon the permanganate method of 
estimating iron. 8 

The above remarks do not apply to the estimation of oxalic acid with 
permanganate— a reaction which proceeds easily and accurately in the 

presence of hydrogen chloride. 

Sodium permanganate, NaMn0 4 .3H 2 0, is obtained in a similar 
manner to the potassium salt. It may also be formed by the reaction 
between silver manganate and sodium chloride: — 


AgMn0 4 + NaCl = AgCl + NaMn0 4 . 


It is very soluble in water and so crystallises with difficulty. 

Condy’i Diiinfecting Fluid. — According to Roscoe and Schorlemmer, 4 
Hofmann was the first to show that manganates and permanganates were 
valuable disinfectants, being, like all powerful oxidising agents, extremely 
strong germicides and deodorisers. 

The application of manganates and permanganates for this purpose is now 
an important branch of chemical industry. For disinfecting purposes it is 
not essential to employ the well-crystallised pure salts used in the laboratory ; 
instead the commercial article may consist of a mixture of sodium mangan- 
ate and permanganate, which, according to Roscoe and Schorfemmer, 4 is 
made as follows : — 

1500 kiloe of soda-ash are miied with 350 kilos of powdered MnO s 
and heated to dull redness in a fiat vessel for two days. The mass thus 
obtained contains about 26 per cent, of sodium manganate, and can be 
used aa such. More usually, however, the substance is lixiviated with 
water and concentrated to the most convenient degree for use. If the 
solution is to be completely converted into permanganate, it is neutralised 
with sulphuric acid and the solution concentrated until sodium sulphate 


i Eft Ad' T 0 V 5 Perkffi, « 1908, jj 43 ; W. M* Birch, 

Ote*. Mm, 1909, 99, 81, 73 ; G. 0. Jones and J. H. Jeffrey, S ’ 

Friend, foe, eft, aidjW. Chm. Sac., 1909, 2$, 224 ; Barneb.y, /. Amur. Ohm. Sue., 

•'llttllertnd Koppe, Ziiitch. army. Ohm., 1910, ®> 

* Sowoe and Sehorlemmer, TntUitt o» Ckmalry, 1907, vol. u. p. 1118. 
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separatee in a crystalline form. The crystals are then separated and the 
liquid further evaporated. 1 

Ammonium permanganate, NH ( MnO„ 8 may be prepared by titrat- 
ing a strong solution of ammonium chloride, NH 4 C1, with silver manganate, 
AgMnO,, filtering and evaporating at ordinary temperatures over svuphurio 
acid: — 

AgMn0 4 + NH 4 C1 = AgCl + NH 4 Mn0 4 . 

It may also be made by decomposing BaMnO, with (NH^jSO,, also by 
decomposing KMn0 4 with NE 4 C1. 

Ammonium permanganate is isomorphous with KMn0 4 , which it resembles 
in appearance. It is very soluble, and also unstable, decomposing with ex- 
plosion when rapidly heated or subjected to percussion. When genfly heated 
it decomposes into ammonium nitrate, oxides of nitrogen, and a complex 
oxide of manganese, which analyses as 22MnO : .MnO. 

Silver permanganate,* AgMn0 4 , is obtained by mixing warm solu- 
tions of silver nitrate and potassium permanganate. It forms large regular 
monoclinic crystals. It is one of the least soluble of the permanganates, 
1 part dissolving in 190 parts of water at 15“ C. ; it is much more Boluble in 
boiling water, but the solution decomposes when heated. 

Calcium permanganate, CaMn0 4 .5H s 0, is a deliquescent crystalline 
mass prepared by decomposing AgMnO, by means of CaCl 2 . 

Barium permanganate, BaMnOj, may be prepared by suspending 
barium manganate, BaMiiO t , in water and then passing in a stream of carbon 
dioiide until it is completely converted into permanganate, filtering from 
MnOj, and evaporating. Also by the action of silver permanganate on 
barium chloride. 

The substance forms small, hard, almost black rhombic octahedra, which 
are Boluble in water. 

Strontium permanganate may be similarly prepared. 

The permanganates of lithinm, magnesium, tine, lead, lanthanum, and 
tuteo-eobaltic permanganates have, among others, been prepared. 


Manganssk and Sduhob. 

Manganese monosulphide, MnS, is found native as “manganese- 
blende” or “ alabandite,” often occurring in cubes and octahedra, as a steel- 
grey crystalline mass, o! specific gravity 3 95. It is found in veins in coal 
mines in Transylvania, Freiberg, Mexico, and some other localities. 

Artificially it may be produced by beating manganous oxide or carbonate 
in a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen in a porcelain tube, when it forms a 
dark grey powder which can be fused at a high temperature; on oooling 
it sets to a greyish crystalline powder. Moisaan 1 obtained it in green 
octahedra by heating manganous sulphide with a little sulphur in the electric 
furnace. Schneider* obtained MnS in a crystalline state by melting together 
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gulphur, 13 parte; anhydrous MnS0 4 , 1 part; and anhydrous K./X)* 12 
parte ; extracting with water, and drying the residue in a stream of hydrogen, 
Sidot 1 produces crystalline MnS out of amorphous by heating it in a stream 
of HjS to a white heat. Ordinary precipitated MnS may be dehydrated by 
gently wanning in a stream of hydrogen sulphide or hydrogen. 

According to the method of preparation, the substance appears as a light 
or dark green, and sometimes almost black, powder. When prepared by 
heating together MnSO, and carbon, it is a dark steel-grey powder with a feeble 
metallic lustre. Sidot’s crystalline MnS forms hexagonal yellowish-green 
prisms, while Schneider’s crystalline forms consisted of needles which appeared 
to be built up of regular octabedra, and had the appearance of a bright green 
crystalline powder. 

The powder obtained by heating MnO in H 2 S, or by dehydrating precipi- 
tated MnS by warming in a stream of sulphuretted hvdrogeD, oxidises at ordinary 
temperatures in the air, slowly turning brown. It has even been known to 
ignite spontaneously in air. 2 The sulphide obtained in a crystalline form by 
heating in the electric furnace is not so oxidisable. 8 When ignited in air, MnS 
gives Mn a O,. Heated in steam, we get Mn 3 0 4 , H, and H 2 S produced 

3MnS + IHjO = Mn s 0 4 + 3H 2 S + H* 


It dissolves in dilute acids, evolving H,S. Easily oxidisable samples of MnS 
yield with chlorine manganous chloride and sulphur chlorides, but the other 
varieties are not rapidly attacked by this element. 

When a solution of a manganous salt is treated with a solution of 
ammonium sulphide or other alkali sulphide, a light flesh-coloured precipitate 
of MnS is thrown down. This substance oxidises rapidly in air at ordinary 
temperatures, acquiring a brown tint in so doing ; it readily dissolves m acids 
evolving sulphuretted hydrogen ; when precipitated in the absence of air, 
Altered dried at 70* C. in CO* and extracted with carbon disulphide to get 
rid of any free sulphur, it has the composition _MnS and specific gravity 3 55. 
Seen under the microscope, it consists of small transparent crystals. However, 
when this pink precipitate is left in contact with a freshly prepared ammonium 
sulphide solution for nine days, 5 when it is suspended in a dilute solution . of 
hydrogen sulphide and exposed to a temperature of 0 C„ or when simply heated 
to 320* for thirty minutes in an indifferent atmosphere, it passes complete y 
into a green crystalline sulphide, This green modification aho consists of 

grey modificationVxiste, and that the ordinary flesh-coloured P recl P*‘ t ^ 
duied by ammonium sulphide is really a mixture of this grey modiheaton 
and the red variety and that the sulphide thrown down by sodium sulphide 
solution does net contain the grey form and does not become green when left 
in contact With excess of sodium sulphide sobitiom Thoffi8eri r 

The heat of formation of precipitated Mnb is gi e y 


• 8Mot, Ocmpt. rend,, 1898, W, 12 ®J- . „ 

* 9, Binder, 


- au»«, ~~ - — — . On* Villiers, Compt. rend. , 1895, 120, 322. 
* Antony and Donmni, be. nt See aiw y uuto, ^ 

* -Obu and Eaoalie, J. Amir. ChenL 5oe., 190 , ' * 

t/nlermhmge*, vol m. P . *71. 
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as (Mn,S,iH,0) - 46,400 oaiories, (Mn(OH),HjS,Aq.) = 10,700 calories. 
Wologdine and Penkiewitsch 1 * * * give the molecular heat of formation of MnS as 
70,535 and 62,901 calories. 

Manganous sulphide unites with the sulphides of the alkali metals to 
produce a number of double compounds. 8 * 

Thus the compound 3MnS.KjS is obtained when anhydrous manganese 
sulphate is slowly heated to redness with 3 parts K a C0 8 , 0'2 part lamp-black, 
and exoees of sulphur ; after extracting the mass with water it remains as a 
dark red crystalline mass. 

Compounds of the formula 3MnS.NajS and SMnS.NajS have also been 
described. 

Trimanganic tetrasulphide, Mn ? S ( , is formed, according to Gautier 
and Hallopeau, 8 when rhodanite, MnSiOj, is heated to whitenSss in the 
. vapour of CS 2 . It is a metallic-looking mass, which reacts with water, 
slowly in the oold but rapidly on heating, yielding H s S and a hydroiide 
of manganese. 

Manganese disulphide, MnS^ is found native at Kalinka in Hungary, 
as the mineral* hauerite, occurring in regular reddish brown metallic-looking 
oetahedra, specific gravity 3'463 ; according to Senarmont,' it may be made 
as a briok-red amorphous powder by heating MnS0 4 with potassium poly- 
sulphide in a sealed tube to 160*— 170*. 

Manganous sulphate, MnSO v is best prepared 5 * * free from iron by 
heating a mixture of Mu0 2 and concentrated sulphuric acid to rednees in a 
crucible, whereby the iron sulphate is converted into insoluble oxide. The 
mass is lixiviated, and then the filtrate is heated with a little manganous 
carbonate in order to precipitate any traces of iron in the liquid. 

Cobalt or copper, if present, may be precipitated by passing HjS into 
the boiling liquid 

The anhydrous salt remains on heating the water-rich crystalline 
substance cautiously to 280” C.° According to the results of Cottrell, 1 
and Richaida and Fraprie, 8 the salt cannot be dehydrated at 180”, nor 
eveo when heated for thirty minutes at 350°, the last traces of water being 
completely removed only when the salt U heated for five minuteB at 
450” C. It then forms a white, bitter powder, of specific gravity 3*282 
(Thorpe and Watts), which is decomposed at a bright red heat, leaving 
red oxide of manganese. 

The heat of formation is given by Thomsen 8 as (Mn,Oj,SOj) «■ 178,790 
calories, and the heat of solution as + 13,790 calories. 

Anhydrous manganese sulphate is very soluble in water, 1 part dissolving 
in 1-78 part* of water to form a syrupy solution, This solution when heated 
to 102-1” C. deposits crusts, which again dissolve in the cold, showing that 
the solubility diminishes as the temperature increases 10 (see p. 305). 


1 S. Wologdine and B. Penkiewitsch, Cmpt. rmL, 1914, 158 , 498-99. 

* Yolker, Amulet, 1848, 59 , 35 ; Schneider, J.praH. Ohm., 1874, [ill 9 , 209 J 10 , 55 . 
See Brenner, Arch. Sei. fhy». not- Smite, 32, 88 ; Chen. Zenir., 1889, it 554. 

1 Gender end HaUbpeeu, Cenpt. mi., 1889, 108 , 808. 

* Sriuumont, /. pmkt. them., 1850, 51 , 885 ; Aim. Chin. Phyt., 1850, [fit], 30 , 140. 

' See Mack, Ztikh. Chm., 1889, 828 ; Brunner, Fogg. Amaim, 1857, 101 , 284. 

' name and Watte, Tnmt. Chem. Sue., 1880 , 37 , 118. 

* Cottrell, /. PhmM Ohm., 1900, 4 , 887. 

* Bichaida end Jreprie, Amec. Chm. J., 1901, ad, 75. 

8 Thomtcn, Themtchmitcht Untenuchungen, vol. lit p, 271. 

* (trendes, Amain, 1880, ao, 668 . 
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Mulder, 1 using the hydrate MnS0 4 .4H,0 (see p. 307), found the solubility 

as follows : — 


Temperature, 

C. 

Parts of MnSO* 
dissolved in 
100 of Water. 

Temperature, 

•c. 

Parts of MnSO* 
dissolved in 

100 of Water. 

0 

55-4 

50 

74-8 

5 

58-2 

54 

75-3 

10 

*63' 8 

63-5 

61-3 

20 

66-3 

64 

61-5 

> 25 

68-5 

85 

61-3 

30 

70-4 

90 

60-3 

35 . 

71 '9 

95 

57-9 

40 

73-1 

100 

52-9 

45 

740 




According to this, there is a maximum of solubility at about 54°, According 
to Eteri)* the solubility increases up to 55“ and thereafter decreases from 
55°-145'C. The changes are probably due to the formation of different 

^Theee numbers do not seem to be in agreement with those published by 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer, 5 who assert that the solubility of the monohydrate, 
MnSO H.O, decreases as the temperature rises, so that a maximum of 
solubility* exists at 27“ C. According to these authorities, the solubility in 

water is as follows : — 


0 “ 


15“ 27’ 50" 70’ 100" 


Temperature, ‘ C. 

Grams of MnS0 4 in , .. so.s so ir.s 

100 grams H a O . 53-2 59 3 61 1 66 59 5 52 33 3 

Linnebarger’s 4 results are interesting. Ho gives the following 

100 parts H,0 dissolve of anhydrous MnSO t ' 

• m . ion 9 132“ 141“ 146" 155 170 

.533Sn : «™ '>■' «* *“ 1,15 

His data regarding the solubility of some of the different hydrates are given 

" ■ss *™ t a s js$ 

*** -«■ » i*-* - 

brackets in the table. 


* G.J. Mulder, 3 «•*- 1SM ’ 1S " 

• Etsrd, Oom/t, rod., 1888, «», 208. , L mi . 

t M mom srioohMlemmer, :r »- 1 1 

• linnelwger, Amtr. Chfn, 7, 1893. m 

• Cottrell, 7 PkytM Ohm . , 1M0, 4> * 76 . 

• Biohsrdi ud ftuprie, Aw. CShem. 7 , l* 01 . *• 2 0 
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SSST “> «— -y » 

«sia»W5S!?art o“sK -w? ? 

sa^'-^ssaaw 

T /TSf*,*® ® chi ? ber > the on >y hydrates obtainable are those with 

Ti< -» *- 

MnSQ 4 .7H 2 ° occurs in nature as the mineral mallardite, forming mono- 
clmic pale red crystals which separate out from solution from - 4 " to + 6° 
(Brandes), or under 0 (Schieber). 

The crystals are isomorphons with FeS0 4 .7H 2 0, and melt at 19° C 
changing into the monohydrated form MnS0 4 .H 2 0. ‘Left exposed to the air 
they lose 18'6 per cent, of water between 12-5° and 15° C., changing to an 
opaque mass. Alcohol partially deprives the crystals of water of crystallisa- 
tion, cold absolute alcohol taking up 2 molecules of water, and boiling 
alcohol splitting off still more (Brandes). b 

MnS0 4 .5HjO crystallises out of water between 15° and 20° C., in forms 
resembling CuS0 4 .5H 2 0. It may also be obtained by treating MnS0 4 .7H 2 0 
with cold absolute alcohol (see above) or by precipitating a saturated 
solution of MnSO, with alcohol. It forms triclinic needles or leaves which, 
according to Thomaeu , 3 possess a heat of solution = 40 calorieB, while the 
heat of formation is given by (Mu, 0 2 ,S02,5H 2 0) = 192,540 calories. 

MnS0 4 .4Hj0 crystallises out of solution between 25°-31“ C. in pale red, 
transparent, rhombic prisms; while between 35°-40° a small portion 
separates as monoclinic crystals. The crystals lose water on exposure to 
air, and when heated to 241” C. yield up nearly all their water, being thereby 
converted into a white powder. Cold alcohol does not deprive the crystals 
of water, but boiling alcohol takes up 1 molecule of H 2 0, 

The heat of solution is given by Thomsen 4 as 2240 calories. 

MnS0 4 .H 2 0 occurs naturally as the mineral szmikite, which has a specific 
gravity 3‘15. It is produced gradually by exposure of the preceding 
hydrates to dry air. It may be also produced by heating MnS0 4 .5H 2 0 
to 160” C., and also by rapidly boiling a solution of MnS0 4 , when it separates 
as a yellowish-red powder of specific gravity 2 845 to 2-893. 

Thomsen 5 determined the heat of formation as : — 

(Mn,0 2 ,S0 2 ,H 2 0) = 184,760 calories, 

(MnSOpHjO) =6970 calories. 

The heat of solution is given by the same authority as 7820 calories. 

When heated to 280° it loses all its water, giving anhydrous MnS0 4 . 
The list traoea of water are only expelled from the monohydrate at 450° C. 


1 Brandes, Pogg. Aitntkn, 1830, SO, 56 6. 

* Regarding these, see Schieber, itonatik., 1898, 19 , 280; Cottrell, to c. at. ; Bwbatds 
•odFraprie, Ice. eii , ; Leeeeeur, dsn. Ckim, Pky j., 1895, [vil], 4 , *220. 

* Thomeeo, Titrmockmisdu ffntirmehangen, vol. iii. p. 271. 

! Thomsen, Bcr., 1*7*. «, 710 ; J.pmkt. Chm., 1878, DU 18 , 1. 

* Thomsen, /. prdet, Ohm., 1878 , [U.], 17 , 165. 
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For the absorption spectra ol manganous sulphate see Jaesohke and 
Meyer, 1 * * 

Double Sulphates.— Finely crystallised double sulphates are obtain- 
able by allowing mixed solutions of manganous sulphate and the alkali 
sulphates to crystallise together, 1 these double salts being of the types 
MnSOj. M jS 0 4 . 4H,0, and MnS0 4 .MjS0 4 .8H,0, M being here a monovalent 
element like Na, K, Rb, Cs, etc. 

Lang describes the compound 2MnS0 4 .(NH 4 )jS0 4 .* 

Manganous sulphate also crystallises with the sulphates of the metals 
of the magnesium group (Mg, Zn, Fe, Cu), forming a oomplex set of Balts, 
the proportions and crystalline form of which vary with the amount of 
hydrated water present. 

An acid salt, MnSOj.HjSOj, and a basic salt, dMn0.2S0,.3H a 6, are also 
known. 4 


Manganotu aluminium niiphaie, MnS0 4 .Al ? (S0 4 ) s .24H,0, has been 
found as the mineral apjohnite in Algoa Bay, South Africa.” 

Manganic sulphate, Mn,(S0 4 )j, was made by Cuius 6 by intimately 
mixing together MnO, and HjSO, (concentrated) into a thin paste, and 
heating to 138°, whereby a green liquid is obtained and oxygen is evolved. 

From this liquid the manganic sulphate separates out as an amorphous 
powder, which is freed from the concentrated sulphurio acid by placing it on 
a porous porcelain plate while still hot, and then rubbing together the 
residue six to eight times in a hot mortar with concentrated nitric acid, 
removing the acid after each operation by placing on a porous tile. Finally 
the nitric acid is removed by heating rapidly to 130’. All these operations 
must be very rapidly carried out, as manganic sulphate is very deliquescent, 
and consequently must be carefully protected from atmospheric moisture 

It is a dark green, amorphous powder, stable at 160’, but on heating to 
higher temperatures is decomposed into MnS0 4 , oxygen, and sulphur tri-oxide. 

Exposed to air it deliquesces into a viscid clear violet liquid, which 
decomposes gradually, the hydrated oxide Mn a O,.H a O gradually separating 
out. Excess of water and acids, when added to the Balt, decomposes it in a 
similar manner, a considerable amount of heat being simultaneously 
evolved. 

The substance, however, is soluble in oold concentrated sulphuric acid, 
forming a pale violet solution. When, however, this solution is heated to a 
high temperature, decomposition sets in, oxygen being evolved and MnSO, 
formed. The substance is insoluble iu concentrated nitric acid. 

Manganic sulphate is a powerful oxidising agent, rapidly oxidising organic 
bodies, and when heated with them causes them to ignite and burn almost 
explosively. The absorption spectrum is described by Jaeschke and Meyer. 7 

Franks * describee an acid salt of the formula Mn,(S0XH s S0 4 ,4H 3 0. 

Manganese Alums.— Manganese terms a series of alums, of the general 


1 W. Juschk* sad J, Meyer, Zettedu phylihal. Ohm,, 1918, 83 , 281—89. 

1 See MsQet, Tram, Ohm, 80 c. , 1900, 77 , 921 ; 1902, 81 , 1(49 ; Schreinrauken, Chm. 
ITMWsd, 1908, 6, 181-88, 

> WsltheUng, D.B.P. 189,178, 1942. 

iXHMaisties (Berlin, 1868) ; Gorges. CoricL read., 1882, 94, 1421. 
u’l SvUti Ufiu tnl,, 5 edition, p. 9(5 ; Sue, Pogg. dswMa, 1888. 44. ML 
Si j aw also ranks, J. pnkt. Cite*., 1887, [ii. X jp, 4(L 
. 'X. fkgtikai. Ckenu, 1918, Bj, 281-89, 

,1887,01.), 36 , 4(1, 
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formula- R'jSO^Ma^SO^j^-ifl/J. 1 They crystallise in pink or red octahedra, 
hut are unstable, being decomposed by water. In the presence of sulphuric 
acid, however, these alums are stable so long as the temperature is kept low. 
The rubidium £nd csesium manganese alums have been prepared pure (see 
below), but, apparently, the potassium and ammonium salts are eitremely 
unstable and have not been obtained pure: the salts produced by adding 
potassium or ammonium sulphate to manganic sulphate and concentrating 
the solution invariably contain less water than true alums. Lepierre 2 
describes an anhydrous ammonium manganic sulphate, (NH 4 )jS0 4 .Mnj(S0 4 ) s , 
as consisting of violet crystals of specific gravity 2-56 insoluble in sulphuric 
acid, ether, or benzene, and decomposed by water and also by heating, the 
decompogition in the latter ease taking place according to the equation 

(NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 .Mn 5 (S0,) 8 = O+SO s+ (NH ( ) 2 SO 4 .2MnS0 4 . 


Manganic cmsium alum, CsjSf^.Mn.jlSO^H^O, is obtained 3 by dis- 
solving csesium sulphate and manganic acetate (made by acting on man- 
ganese acetate dissolved in glacial aeetic acid with O^n0 4 ) in dilute 
sulphuric acid and cooling to - 20“ C. ; also by electrolysing 4 at 10-15“ C., 
in the anodic compartment of an electrolysed cell, a mixtnre of MnSO, and 
Cj <50, dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid. 

Coral-red crystals, decomposed by water, and melting at 40° C. in its 

water of crystallisation. .... 

Manganic rubidium alum , 6 RbjSOj.Mn^SOJg. 24H s O, obtained in a 
manner similar to those employed in preparing the aesium alum, closely 
resembles the Utter, but is more unstable, decomposing at 1 5" C. 

Manganous sulphite," MnS0,.3H s 0, may be obtained by passing 
sulphur Liide into water containing manganous carbonate id suspension 
and boiling the solution until saturated, allowing the salt to crystallise out 
in a dosed vessel; also by treating a solution of MnS0 4 in water with 
sodium sulphite solution acidified with acetic acid. , . . 

nristns Snarinslv soluble m water, 1 part dissolving in 10, UW 
cold and 8000 narta of hot water. It iB very soluble in a solution of sulphur 
StTteSoUwl alcohol and eth/r, and easily decomposed by acids. 

■ ‘■ sja a'gyj -ip® “ 

Among these may bo mentioned : 
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K./SOj.MuSOj, hexagonal tablets, produced by evaporating MnSO. in 
KHSOj solution containing NaOH ; ako KjSO s .2MnSOj ; N&jS0j,MnS0j.tt 2 0 ; 
NajS0 4 .4MnS0j ; and (NH 4 )jS0 8 .MnSO s . 

Manganous dithionate, MnS 2 0,.3H 2 0, is obtained on passing sulphur 
dioxide through water in which Mn0 2 (or hydrated Mn/Jj) 1 * iB suspended, 
adding a little baryta water finally so long as a precipitate o{ BaS0 4 is 
formed, in order to remove the small amount of MnS0 4 which is always simul- 
taneously produced. The crystals are rhombic, easily soluble, having a heat of 
solution- 1930 calories, and a heat of formation 3 given by (Mn,0 2 ,2S0 2 ,6H 2 0) 
= 188,600 calories. 

The salt is employed for making dithionic acid (see Sulphur, Vol. VII.). 

An acid salt, H s Mn(S 4 O a ) B is also known. 3 


Manganese and Selenium, 

Manganese selenide, MnSe, is precipitated by hydrogen selenide, 
HjSe, from a solution of manganese acetate, and may be obtained in a 
crystalline form by melting it at a high temperature and allowing it to 
solidify ; 4 also by reducing manganese selenate, MnSe0 4 , by means of carbon 
in the electric furnace ; also by heating Mn in Se vapour, 5 * It forms cubio 
crystals of speoific gravity 5'59, easily decomposed by mineral acids. 

Diacon prepares prismatic MnSe by acting on MnCl 2 with HjSe at a 
red heat. 

According to Fabre, 5 the heat of formation of the crystallised salt is 
31,140 calories, and of the amorphous 27,600 calories. 

Manganese Selenites. — Normal anhydrous manganous selenite, 
MnSeO,, does not appear to have been described. The monohydrate, 
MnSeOj.HjO, was obtained by Nilson 3 as a white, voluminous, amorphous 
precipitate by adding neutral MnS0 4 to a solution of KjSeO,. On standing 
in the liquid the precipitate decreased in volume and changed into yellowish- 
red four-sided tablets. The dihydrate, MnSe0 8 .2H 2 0, has also been obtained 
by precipitating MnS0 4 with the acid potassium selenate, KHSeOj, 5 also by 
treating MnCO s with H»Se0 8 . 7 The substance easily melts, and when heated 
oxidises, Se0 2 rapidly escaping and oxide of manganese being formed. 

The acid Belenite, Mn0.2SeOj, has been obtained both in an anhydrous 
form and also combined with water. 8 

Manganic ulenite, MnSe^j, obtained by Laugier 9 by heating hydrated MnO, 
with SeO s in a sealed tube to 140* C., formed small green prisms, dissolving in 
HC1, evolving chlorine. Can be heated to 600" without losing SeO a . Laugier 
also describes hydrated selenites of the formulae Mn 2 0 8 .3Se0 2 .5H 2 0 and 


1 Carpenter, Tram. Chm Sot., 1909, Si, 1. 

1 Thomsen, J. prait. Chm,, 1878, [ill *7, 185. 

* Curtins, J. prakt. Chm,, 1881, [ill 24 , 889 ; Curtins and Henkel, Hid., 1888, 
37. !«• 

4 Fonrea-Diaoon, Ctmpt. rind., 1900, ISO, 1025. 

* Fibre, Thin, 1888 ; Wedekind and Veit, Ber., 1911, 44 , 2889. 

* RUson, Nova Ada S. See. Vpmla, 1875 ; Jahredm,, 1874, p. 208 ; 1875, p. 188. 

’ Mnapratt, Anrudm, 1849, 70 , 274. 

1 Nflaon, foe. eft Bdefbonmano, Ann. Chim. Phyi., 1889, [vi.1 it, 818; Bull, Sot. 
chim., 1887, [ill 4*,*«. 

* Langiar, CW rrnh, 1887, 104 , 1608 ; Bull. Sot. chim,, [ill 1887, 47 , »15. 
Marino and Sqointanl^ftti B. Altai, tinai, 1911, [v.l 30, 1 447. 
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.a heati ° g .’ !ose watet “ d are «>™rted into 
" *jr ^ MnSe0 4 respectively. 

• ™ an 8 an ? us Selenates.— MnSeOj, was obtained by Laugier 1 by beat- 
waLr W M eni e MnSe a°e 40 60o “- 14 formed a rose-red powder soluble in 

It may be obtained ’in the form MnScO v 2H,0 by evaporating a solution 
of the senate at 50 -60 C., when it forms crystalline crusts, or sometimes 
small needles consisting of rhombic tablets. The salt is fairly stable in 
air, and has a speeihc gravity of 2-919 (Topsbe), 3-006 (Petterson). When a 
solution is evaporated, some brown manganese hydroxide separates 

The pmtcmydraU, MnSe0 4 .5H,0, may be obtained by allowing the solution 
of mangpnous selenata to evaporate at ordinary temperatures. It exists as 
pale red, transparent triclinic crystals ; stable in air ; specific gravity, 2 388 • 
soluble in water, the solution decomposing on standing or heating, depositing 
dark-ooloured hydrated manganese oxides. 

An ammonium mangamui telmate, (NH^jSeO^MnSeOj.GHjO, consisting of 
pale red crystals, soluble in water, and of specific gravity 2-093, was described 
by Topsoe 2 in 1870, • 


Manganese and Tellurium. 

Manganese telluride, MnTe, has been prepared by heating together 
manganese and tellurium in an evacuated bomb-tutel. 3 It is a crystalline 
substance, with silvery lustre ; readily decomposed by mineral acids. 


Manganese and Boron. 

Manganese diboride, MnB s , may bo prepared by heating together 
manganese carbide, Mn 3 C, and boron oxide, B z Og 4 

Mn„C + 3B 2 0 j + 8C=3MnB 2 +9C0; 

also by igniting a mixture of manganese thermit and boron, 5 or by reducing 
manganese oxides with boron. 6 N on-magnetic grey-black crystals, decomposed 
by water at 100*, by caustic alkalies at still lower temperatures, and by 
gaseous HCi at a low red heat. 

It dissolves in acids at ordinary temperatures and has the density 6-9. 
Heat of formation for 1 gram = 2487 calories. 4 It is not more magnetic 7 

than metallio manganese. 

Manganese monoboride, MnB, is prepared 8 by reducing Mr., 0 , with 
boron at a white heat in a magnesia crucible ; also in the electric furnace ; 
also by direct union of Mn and B. Black crystalline powder, specific gravity 
6-2, has similar properties to the diboride, but is magnetic 6 and dissolves more 
easily in acids. Chlorine gives a chloride 2MnCl 2 .BCl s . 


1 Laugier, he. of. 

•* Topsoe Seim. Suite, Kojmhngm, 1870, 19. 

1 Wsdekindsnd Veit, &r,, 1911, 44 , 2683. 

‘ Trooet »nd Hsutefeuille, Ann. Clam. Pkys., 1876, M, 9, . , , 

* Mttimon snd Trsnnoy, Compt. rend., 1905, 141 , 190; Jussonneix, Bull. See. chm., 

1905, 38 , 1228 ; ZM. SrWwte., 1905, 1X85° j 
Cmpt, md., 1904, 139 , 1209 ; Wsdekrad, In ai, 
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Manganous borate, MnH 4 (BO,) r is precipitated 1 when a solution of 
a manganous salt is added to borax solution. Dried at 100° it forms a white 
powder. Decomposed by water to Mn(OH) } , Soluble in exoess of MgS0 4 
(solution. Heated to redness it yields the metaborate, Mn(BO a )j. The 
precipitated borate is used in the manufacture of drying oils and varnishes, 
the commercial salt being of indefinite composition. 

The borate, Mn^BOg),, has been obtained by Ouvrard.* 

The borate MnB 4 Of and its hydrated forms, MnB ( 0 ; .3H s 0 and 
MnB 4 0 7 .5Hj0, have also been described.* The latter compound, heated to 
120* C., loses 2HjO, but readily reabsorbs water and sets to a hard mass. 

Both the hydrated salts readily yield their manganese to hot oils, 
producing quick-drying varnishes. 


Manganese aitd Carbon. 

Manganese carbide, Mn,c, is obtained 4 by heating Mn,0 4 with 
charcoal or calcium carbide in an electrio furnace to between 1500* and 
3000* C. The substance when heated to very high temperatures in the 
electric furnace is decomposed again at a temperature lower than that at 
which carbon volatilises, the manganese volatilising and the C remaining as 
graphite. 5 It has the specific gravity 6-89, and is decomposed by water or 
moist air, yielding equal volumes of methane and hydrogen : — 

MnjC + 6H s O = CH 4 + H s + 3Mn(OH) r 

The substance burns in oxygen and is readily attacked by fluorine and 
chlorine. Le Cbatelier,® gives the heat of formation of the carbide as 10,400 
calories, taking the carbon in the form of diamond as regards thermal data. 
From graphite the heat of formation is 9,340 calories. Buff and Gersten give 
12,900 + 2140 calories, and give the molecular heat of combination to Mn,0 4 
as 410,900 + 740 calories. Needle-like pseudo-hexagonal priBms, possessing 
angles 59* 22' to 59* 50' and 60” 15' to 60* 297 

The maximum solubility of carbon in manganese at 2000° C. is 6‘72 per 
cent, corresponding with the carbide Mn,C. The carbide Md,C freezes at 
1217’ C.* Density 6'888. It is readily oxidised. Manganese does not take 
up carbon when heated in sugar charcoal for twelve hours at 1100* C. 

When manganese * is heated in a current of methane to 600*-900* C., 
carbides are formed containing from 8-20 per cent, carbon. 

Manganous carbonate, MnCO,, occurs naturally as man ganete far in 
rose-coloured crystals, also in rhodochroiite or iialogite. It forms an 
isomorphous constituent of dolomite and chalybite. These minerals all 
crystallise in the same form as calc spar, vis. in rhombohedra ; however, one 


1 See Hartley and Ramage, Tram. Chem. Son., 1891, 63 , 18*. 

* Oarmid, Ctmpt. mi., 1900, 130, 888 j we also Mallard, Comjt. mi., 1887, 105, 
120 *. 

* Gentler, Zet bek » rg. (He WOi, 40, 988 ; Endemann aad Pauley, Zeitech. 


aaone. Che *., 
1 Mowed, 


, 16 , 176 ; 
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Auer. Cheta. J., 1908, J 9 , 88-78 

aim. Phyt., 1898, (vitk 9 , 988 i Omft. mi., 1898, 1X6, 849 ; Bn If 
and Geraten, Ber., 1919, 46 , 400-18. 

* Gin aad Letnx, Omft. mi, 1888, ia6, 749, 

• LeOutdler, CmfL mi., 18*8, m, 80. 

7 Spencer, Maf. Mat., Leodoa, 1108, 13 , 994. 

• A. stadeler, JMa&wyi', 1908, 3 , 988-87, 9*1-88. 

* S. Hflpert end J. Phmwb, Ber., Mi, 46 , *479-88, 
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mineral, manganoealeite (Mn,Ca ( Mg)CO a , is known which crystallises in the 

same form as aragonite. 

The carbonate may" be obtained artificially by heating together MnCl s and 
NAjCOj tb 150' 0. in a sealed tube. 1 Thus obtained, it forms an amorphous 
pale rose-coloured powder. It may be obtained crystallised in rhmnbohedra 2 
by heating MnS0 4 with urea to 180’. Thomsen 3 gives the heat of formation 
of precipitated MnC0 8 (see below) as follows : — 

(Mn,C,O a ) = 210,840 calories ; (Md^CO) = 181,840 calories. 


Le Chatelier* showed that the heat of formation of mineral MnCO s , 
prepared from Mn and C0 9 was 27,000 calories, which is considerably more 
than that of the precipitated carbonate which, according to Berthelot, 5 is 

given by the equation '. — 

Mn/tj + 2C0 3 (solution) = M%Oj((CO s ) s + 27,200 calories), 

The powder has the density 3 ’65 ; when heated in air in a dry state, it gives 
first MnO, which over 425‘ oxidises to Mn 2 O s . 6 Heated to 200“ C. with 
water and oxygen, it yields some Md 8 0 4 . 

Hydrated manganous carbonate, MnC0 s .H 2 0, is thrown down as a 
white precipitate on adding sodium carbonate solution to a solution of a 
manganous salt 1 When the dilution is greater than 1 : 200, the carbonate 
beeins to decompose hydrolytically, with separation of Mn(OH),_ It is also 
gradually decomposed by boiling water into Mn(OH) s , and the same action 
takes place when the carbonate is boiled with caustic alkalies, the decomposi- 
tion being only partial in the latter case at ordinary temperatures The 
substance dissolves in 7680 parts of cold water and in 3840 parts of water 

saturated with carbon dioxide. , , . . . 4 

It turns brown with partial oxidation 8 when exposed to air in a moist 

state. 

» “'^--AtANOAiraSS AND CyANOGIN. 

Manganous cyanide, Mn(CN)„ has not yet been isolated in a pure 

^Potassium manganous cyanide, 1 * KCN.Mn(CN)„ is thrown “om 
as a ^precipitate when a concentrated solution of manganous acetate 
“ a iw, Lm notassium cyanide. When washed with air-free water 

18 rTfsEftioTZK preserved unaltered. When the green 
and kept dry over oe v solution of KCN it 

5®SSsS5festtS5^=-- 

1 Til," JXw » ™ ..dKCM.ia»y 

t Sinirmont, Ompt, mi., ... 

• Ctojsd, Sk «*>'«, l*!?, Wf 99 ;h 1373, [fi.], 19, S 38 . 
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Potassium manga nicyanide , 1 SKCN.Mn^N),, is produced by allow- 
ing a solution of the preceding salt to oxidise in air. Dark red prisms. 
Boiled with water, it U decomposed, precipitating all the Manganese as 
hydrated manganese oxide. When a solution of this salt is treated with 
potassium amalgam, it is again reduced to potassium manganocyanide. 

Manganocyanic acid, HjMnfCN)^ is stated to have been isolated by 
Descamps 2 * by treating lead manganocyanide with H 2 S. Easily decomposable, 
yellow crystals. 

Among other salts which have been prepared may be mentioned : 8 sodium 
manganocyanide, 4NaCN.Mn(CN) 2 ; sodium manganicyanide, 3NaCN.Mn(CN), ; 
ammonium manganocyanide, NH 4 CN.Mn{CN) 2 ; calcium manganocyanide, 
2Ca(CN)j.Mn(CN) 1 ; calcium manganicyanide, 3Ca(CN) s .2Mn(CN) a ; potas- 
tium cupromanganocyanide, K 2 Cu s Mn(CN) 6 ; sodium cupr<Htumganocyanide, 
Na^Cu^MnJCN)^ ; ammonium eupro-manganocyanide, (NH,) 2 Cu 2 Mn(CN) ( , etc. 

Manganese thiocyanate, Mn(SCN) s , is obtained from MnSO, and 
barium thiocyanate, Ba(SCN)j. The anhydrous salt is yellow, while the 
hydrate, Mn(SCN),..'(H 2 0, is green. Aqueous solutions when concentrated 
are green, butlberome pink when diluted. 4 

Manoakkse and Silicon. 

Macanese Silicides. — Several of these apparently exist. 

Manganese silicide, Mn 3 Si, is formed 5 * by heating together manganese and 
silicon in the electric furnace ; also by igniting a mixture of SiOj, manganese 
oxide, and aluminium ; also by heating together potassium silicofluoride, copper, 
sodium, and red oxide of manganese. It forms a hard, brittle mass, steel-grey 
in colour, with a pronounced metallic lustre and a specific gravity of 6 4 at 
15* C. Water at ordinary temperatures does not attack the substance, but 
steam does at a red heat, also oiygen and chlorine at a red heat. Fluorine gas 
attacks it at ordinary temperatures. Hydrochloric acid dissolves it, forming 
gelatinous silicic acid and manganous salts. Alkalies energetically react with 
the substance when heated with it. 

Manganese irumosilicide, MnSi, forms hard, lustrous, tetrahedral crystals 
possessing a specific gravity of 5'9. HNO s and HjS 0 4 , either concentrated 
or dilute, hot or cold, do not attack the substance (Lebeau). Concentrated 
HC1 only attacks it. 

A disilicide, MnSij, has also been described, 8 consisting of octahedral 
crystals of specific gravity 5 24. A fourth silicide, Mn s Sij, 7 has been described, 
hut is probably impure MnjSi. 

Doubt has been thrown on the existence of these silicides ps definite com- 
pounds, but Doerinckel ,* from a study of the melting-point curve of mixtures 


1 Christensen, lee. cil. ; eee also J. Meyer, Ztiitch. anorg. Chem., ISIS, 8i, 886-405. 

* Deectmpe, Ann. Chim., 1881, [v.J 24 , 186. * 

8 Fittig and Eaton, tec. cil, j P. Straus, Zeileck. anorg. Chem., 1886, p, 6 . 

4 See Porret, Trans. Bey. See,, 1814, p. 627 ) Amah ef Philosophy, 1816, 13 , S 66 . 

Grotthne, Sehmigger’s J. Chem. Phys., 20, 226 ; 32 , 272. Meitzendorff, Fogg. Annalm, 
1842, 56 , 68 . Knmaknw and Weimaun, J. Buss. Phys. Chem. See., 1603, 34 , 618. Gross- 
mann, Ber., 1806, 37 , 668 . 

4 See Vigonrmtx, Cmpt. mi., 1885, Ut, 771 ; 1806, 141 , 722. tebeen, Comp, rend., 
1301, 136 , 88 , 281 J Built Bee, Mm., 1808, [iu,], 29 , 787 ■, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1804, [riii.], 
I, 558. 4 De Chalmot, Amer. Chtm. J,, 1 886 , 18 , 586 ; Lebieu, lee. cil. 

'< Gia, Compt. rend,, 1|0«, 143 , 1229. 

• Doerinckel, Zcitseh. emery, Chem., Wit, 50 , 117. 
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of the two former silicides, came to the conclusion that the two compounds 
MtuSi and MnSi existed. 

ftlanganous silicates occur naturally as isomorphous components of 
several minerals. Rhodonite or mangano-metasilicate, MnSiOj, occurs in light 
red, transparent, triclinic crystals of specific gravity 3-55. It may be 
obtained artificially by fusing together 1 MM) and SiO^ According to 
Ginsberg, 8 the melting-point is 1218“ and density 3-350. It ib isomorphous 
with calcium silicate (wollastonite). Its heat of formation is given by 
Le Chatelier 8 as (Mn0,Si0 3 ) = 5400 calories. Wologdine* gives 7725 calories. 
Tephroite, manganous orthosilicate, Mn 2 Si0 4 , is also a naturally occurring 
mineral, crystallising in rose-red, brown, or grey tetragonal forms of specific 
gravity 4-06 to 4-12, and often occurs associated with rhodonite. 

Manganese granite Spessa/rtin , 3(2Mn0.Si0 2 ) + 2Al 2 0 3 .3Si0 2 , was made 
artificially by Gorgeu 6 by heating to bright redness kaolin and MnCl 2 in a 
stream of steam. Yellow crystals of specific gravity 4-05, Gorgeu 6 also 
describes the double compound Mn 2 Si0 4 .MnCl 2 . • 

Manganese sUicofluarick? MnSiF 6 .6H 2 0, has been obtained from MnS0 4 
and BaSiF., also from MnC0 3 and H 2 SiF c . Large pink crystals soluble m 
hot water, from which they may be crystallised. Stable in air, Specific 
gravity at 17‘5“ C. is 1*9038. 


Manoanese and the Elements op the Nitrogen Group. 

Manganese and Nitrogen ,—Pentamangandmtride, Mn 6 N 2 , is pro- 
duced when finely divided manganese is heated to redness m a stream of 
nitrogen. 8 It has the probable structure 

Mn. /In 

\N— Mn— NC , 

M / ®n 

although Haber and van Oordt doubt this, regarding it as a mixture of 

Mn> Kisfce“ ht M a"dull metallic lustre, and is only feebly magnetic; 18 
with llies it yields ammonia ; treaty solution of 

ammonium chloride, it yields hydrogen and ammonia, thus: 

Mn 5 N 2 + 20NH 4 Cl = 211, + 12NH S + 5MnCl s .2NH 4 Cl. 

When ignited in which isalso formed 

Trtmangandtmtride, Mn 3 JN 2 1®-“ mam^nese amalgam m a 

merely by heating finely^Jerrf “ a ^“ micall in m B uch the same manner 
“^““en 2tS to rednessjn^st ream of nitrogen it absorbs 

— * Z ' 17 i ia«Q to 8 806 ; Doerinckel, Metallurgy, 

' * nd * 3M63 ' 

8 ’]> Chatelier, Compt. rend., «M, 80 ^ 

* 8. Wologdine, Compt. rend , £ 

• Gorgeu, Compt. mi, 188 !, W, *», ■ 

! afiSSAl Biett, 1888, p. « 

! mars. Ohm; 1806 > «' 37S - 
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some gag, being thereby converted into the pentanitride, It is strongly 
magnetic. 1 

Ecptamangandimtr\de, MujNj, obtained by the aotion of ammonia on 
manganese heated with the oiy-hydrogen blowpipe, has stronger magnetic 
properties 1 than either of the above nitrides. It is readily attacked by aoids 
and alkalies. 

A quantitative investigation of the absorption of nitrogen by metallio 
manganese was made by Shukoff.* He showed that manganese began to 
absorb nitrogen rapidly at 850’-875* C., and that the resulting product, 
containing 12 per cent, of nitrogen, exhibits magnetic properties almost as 
intense as thoee of iron. 

Manganous nitrate, Mn(NO s ) t , may be obtained by dissolving MnCO, 
in dilute nitric acid, or by acting on MnO, with HNO s in the presence of a 
reducing agent. It crystallises out as colourless, deliquescent needles of 
formula* Mn(N0 J ) J .6H J 0, which melt at 25'8\ are readily soluble in alcohol, 
and possess the specific gravity 1'8199 at 21V Heat of formation is given 
by Thomsen 5 as (Mn,0 p 2N0 s ,6H 2 0) = 157,700 calories. Heat of solution 
= -6150 caloribs (Mn(0H) 2 ,3HN0 8 ,Aq.) «= 22,950 oalories. 

The crystals heated to 129 5* boil, yielding, gradually, MnO, ; * heated to 
200°, they decompose into MnO a and oxides of nitrogen.* 

A second hydrate, Mn(N0 s ) a .3H 2 0, is obtainable 7 by evaporating a 
solution of manganous nitrate in strong nitric acid in a vacuum. It melts 
at 355* C. The solubility curves* of both hydrates cut at about 25*. Funk* 
gives the following data as regards solubility : — 


Hydrate, 

Temperature, 

Parts of Md(N 0, bin 
100 psrU of Solution. 

Molecules Wster to 

1 Molecule Mn(NO^. 

Mn(N0 s ) 2 +6H 2 0 

-29 

42-29 

13-57 

-26 

4315 

1311 


-21 

44-30 

12-50 


-16 

45-52 

11-91 


-5 

48-88 

10-40 


0 

50-49 

9-75 


+ 11 

64-50 

8-31 


+ 18 

57 33 

7-40 


+ 25 '8 

62-37 

6-00 M.P. 


+ 255 

65-92 

6-35 


+27 

65-66 

5-21 


+ 29 

66-99 

4-90 


• +30 

67 38 

4-82 

Mn(NO,)j+3HjO 

+ 34 

71-31 


+ 855 

? 

76-82 

3-00 M.P. 


1 Wedekind sad Veit, iee, at. 

’LL Sbnkoff, J. Bum. Phyi (Bum. Hoc., IMS, 40 , 467—6#. 
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* DeriUt, Am. CMm. ptfL, IBM, [fv.l 38 , 10. 

’ SehultaEeHsek, bit**. Cbm., 1870, 448. * Funk, Btr., ISM, 3», 190, 
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Ditto 1 also describes a momhydrate, Mn(NO s ) 2 .H„0, obtained by dissolving 
tbe strongly heated nitrate in hot concentrated HNO s until saturated, and 
then cooling. On wanning, the monohydrate melts, beginning to decompose 
at 140' C., and being completely decomposed at 190'-200". Fused with nitric 
anhydride, it yields the anhydrous salt , MnfNO^)^ which forms pink crystals, 
having heat of solution 12,930 calories, completely decomposing at 200“ C. 

Bndorff, s from measurements on the depression of the freezing-point of 
aqueous solutions of the nitrate, came to the conclusion that in solution the 
substanoe existed as Mn(N0 8 ),.12H, ! 0. 

Lesomur * investigated the vapour tensions of the various hydrates and 
their solutions. 

Qerlao 4 gives the following data regarding the specific gravity of solutions 

of the salt in water 

Specific gravity . 

Percent. M 
Per cent. Mn(NO s ), . 

(in 100 parts solution). 

A basic nitrate, 2Mn0,N 2 0 s .3H 2 0, has been described. 


1062 1-107 1*165 1-230 1-302 

10 20 30 40 50 

3-237 12-474 18-711 21-948 31-185 


1-381 1-466 1-558 

60 70 80 

87-422 43-659 49 896 


Manganese and Phosphorus. 

Manganese Phosphides. — Several of these are known 
Mn,P is formed by heating manganese and phosphorus together to a dull 
red heat, when combination takes place with the evolution of heat and 
light. 9 It is an amorphous powder, specific' gravity, 4-94, insoluble in HC1, 
very soluble in HNO s . Rose 7 obtained the phosphide as a black metallic 
powder by heating MnCl, in gaseous hydrogen phosphide. ... 

Struve 8 obtained a brittle substance resembling cast iron by heating 
manganese pyrophosphate miied with sugar charcoal in a crucible filled 
with charcoal. This composition varied between Mti s P 2 and Mn s P. This 
product dissolved with inflammation in HNO„ but was only partially 

soluble in HC1 and HJ50,. , . . . , ., 

Merkel and Wohler 9 obtained a nurture of phosphides by igniting together 
MnO„ bone-ash, sand, and lamp-black. The composition agreed with Mn 5 P s ; 
but as part was soluble in HC1 and part insoluble, they regarded the substance 
as a mixture of two phosphides, viz. MnjP ? (soluble in HC1), and Mn,P 2 
(insoluble in HC1). Metal-rich phosphides have also been obtained from 

sy, s ■?- 1 % 

stream of hydrogen gas MnCl 2 and P, placed m two different boats. It 
•DI*,**'.*. 1879 ’ W * m 8Ma ’” 
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formed fine, strongly refractive needles, which dissolved in aqua regia 
but was not soluble in nitric acid. When heated, it slowly oxidised. 

Wedekind and Veit 1 * * obtained a magnetic oompound, Mn 5 Pj, by Granger’s 
method. The same authors obtained the phosphide Mn,P s by heating 
manganese with red phosphorus in an atmosphere of hydrogen, thus 
obtaining lustrous magnetio needles, of Bpeoific gravity 5T2, soluble in 
warm nitric acid. 

Manganete phosphide, MnP, 1 obtained by heating together manganese 
and phosphorus, forms a black inodorous powder, which bums on heating 
in air; it is insoluble in HC1, but soluble in HNO a . The substance is 
magnetic, losing magnetic properties between 18“-26° C. 

A higher phosphide, MnPj, is obtained’ as a black powder by heating 
Mn and red P in an exhausted sealed tube, first to 400‘ C. and then tb 600“ C. 
Heated in H to 400“ C., it is reduoed to MnP. 

Manqanssb Phosphatbs. 

A great many of these exist 

Manganous Phosphates. 4 — Normal- mangatunu orthophosphate, 
Mn ! (PO j ) 2 .iHjO, is obtained with 14 molecules of water by precipitating 
manganese sulphate with Na^HPO, solution. Thus obtained, it forms a 
white amorphous precipitate, soluble in mineral acids and also in certain 
solutions of salts. When kept over sulphuric acid, it loses 7 molecules of 
water, producing the heptahydrate, Mn s (P0 4 ) 2 .7H 2 0. Heated at 100“, 
Mn s (P0 < ) r GEl. 2 0 is formed. 

Salts containing 9 to 11 molecules of water, also 7H 2 0 and 3H s O, are 
obtained by decomposing MnHPO^HjO by water and drying under 
different conditions. Anhydrous Mn,(P0,) 2 is obtained by heating any of 
the above-mentionod hydrates, also by heating manganese pyrophosphate 
in dry hydrogen: — s 

3Mn 2 P 2 0 7 = 2 Mo 8 (P0 4 ) 2 + P 2 0 s . 

Many acid salts have been described ; t.g. MnHP0 4 .3H 2 0 is obtained * by 
precipitating a solution of MnS0 4 with slight excess of Na^HPOj, dividing 
the precipitate and solution into two equal portions, adding HC1 or UNO, 
to one portion until the precipitate first redissolves, and then mixing the 
two solutions. In the course of two days the precipitate changes into 
MnHP0 4 .3H 2 0. It forms very pale red rhombic six-sided tablets, losing at 
100“ five-sixths of its water of crystallisation, the rest being given up 
at 200“ C. 

Besides this compound, such add salts as MnH 4 P 2 0 8 .2H 3 0 and 
Mn,P 2 O a . Mn H P0 4 . zHjO "have been described, along with numerous hydrated 
forms. Also a number of double salts are known. 


1 Wedekind and Veit, Ber., 1907, 40 , 1308. 

* Wedekind, Zeitseh. physiial. Chau., 1909, 66 , 614-82 ; Hilpert and Dieokmann, Ber., 
1911, JA, 2831-86 J 1914, 47 , 780-84. 

* Hilpert and Dieokmann, Ber., 1914, 47 , 780-84. 

4 These salts hare been investigated extensively by the following authors (among 
others) : Hebts, Fogg. Annalen, 1849, 74 , 460. Debray, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1861, [ill], 61 , 
484 ; Crnpt. rend., 1861, 152 , 44; 1864, 59 , 40. Bodecker, Aim. Chim. Phye., 1861, [til.], 
61 , 488. Erleumeyer, An nalen, 1877, 1 90 , 191, 208. Viard, Crnpt. rend., 1899, 199, 
412. Dakin, Zeitseh. anal. Chm., 1900, 39 , 784. 

* Struve, Bull. Aead. Sd. Petngrai, 1880, L 289 ; /. prakt, Chm., 1860, 79 , 848, 

* Bodecker, Ice. dt ; Er lenmeyer and Heinneich, Ice. eit. ; Debray, lot, sit 
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Thus, ammonium manganous orthophosphate , 1 NH,MnP0,.H,0, is pro- 
duced by treating MnCl 4 with Na 2 NH 4 P0 4 . 

Manganous wagnenle , Mti 3 (P0,} 2 MnCL,, was obtained 2 by heating am- 
monium phosphate to redness with excess of MnCI 4 , extracting with water, 
and crystallising. 

Manganous apatite, 3Mn s (P0 ( ) J .MnF, J , and also the bromide , s 
3Mn.(P0 4 ),.MnBr s , is produced by melting 5 parts of manganese fluoride, 
MnFj, or MnBrj, with 5 parts of ammonium phosphate. Double salts with 
Fe a (P 0 4 ) 2 , and sodium potassium and ammonium phosphates have also 
been described. 

Manganous Pyrophosphates. — The normal manganous salt, 
Mn,P 3 0,.3H ! 0, is a white amorphous powder obtained 4 by precipitating 
MnS0 4 with Na 4 P 2 O r . It is soluble in excess of a solution of Na 4 P 2 0 T , and 
still more easily soluble in K 4 P,0 7 solution. Heated to 120° C., it gives 
Mn 2 P 2 0..H,0 ; and when ignited, Mn 2 P 2 0 7 . 

The anhydrous salt may also be obtained by heating MnHP0 4 .3H 4 0 
or MnNH 4 P0 4 .HjO. It is a white powder of specific gravity 3-585 at 
20* C, Heated to whiteness in hydrogen Mn 3 P 2 O s is > obtained. The 
acid salt Mnh^PjOj.dHjO is produced 5 by acting on Mn 2 P 2 0 7 with oxalic 
acid. 



24H,0, NH 4 NaMnP 2 0 7 .3H 2 0. 

Manganous Metaphosphates. — Manganous dimetaphosphate, 
MnP,0 6 .4H 2 0, is obtained 7 by treating a solution of (NH 4 ) 2 P 2 0, with 
excess of MnCl 2 . Red crystals which, when ignited, yield Mn(PO s ) 2 — a 
reddish-white difficultly fusible powder, insoluble in water and dilute acids, 
but soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Manganous trimetaphosphati, Mn 3 (P 3 0 # )j.llH 2 0, separates when MnCl 2 
solution is mixed with sodium trimetaphosphate. 8 Triclinic prisms, very 
sparingly soluble in hot and cold water, hut more soluble in hot hydro- 
chloric aoid. . 

Manganous haamlaphosphate separates as an oily precipitate when 
solutions of MnSO, and sodium hexaphosphate are mixed. Dries in air to a 
light rose-coloured glass, and at 100* to a reddish-grey powder. When 
ignited, it melts to a glass. Insoluble in water. , . 

^ Manganic Phosphates. - Ifmtrd mangaa* 

Mn(P0AH»0, was obtained" as a greenish-grey precipitate by heatng 


1 See Br.cn, Zeitsch. anal. Ohm., 1868, 7, 840 ; Gibbs, Ohm. Sms, 1873, 28 , 51 1 
ThUn, ZsitscK. anal Chm., 1900, 39 , 784. ..... 

• iWille Mid Caron, Ann. Ohim. Phys., 1863, [in.], 4S9 . 

' Ditto, Conpt. rend. , 1883 , 96 , 846. ^ Rideckar, Debray. 

’ * Schwarxenoerg, Annalen, 1848, 65, 180- See . 45 

"ik m, [vi.1, to, 3,31 

Pag,. Annalsn, 1849, 78 , 257; Msdml l, Annalen, ml, W, T_ 

/. pnil. Own , , 1892, [u. ], 45. *P- , „ . 

• Undbom, Lund's Vnivm.-Arsb^ 1874 

• H. Bose, Pm. Annalen, 1849, 7M, 18. 

“ tiidert, ZeitstK. anorg. Ohm. , 1893 , 5 , 1 Ml. 
u ChrhrteWo, J. pmit. Ohm., 1888, [ml 98 , 22. 
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manganic acetate with orthophosphorio acid solution. The manganic 
acetate is made by allowing 4-5 grams of hydrated Mn,0 ( to be acted on by 
150-200 c. 0 . glacial aoetio acid in the odd, and then heating and filtering. 
Laspeyres 1 probably obtained the same substance by digesting UnO, with 
phosphoric acid at 100*-110° C. and precipitating with water. 

Both manganic oxide and the dioxide dissolve in a concentrated solution 
of phosphoric acid, evolving in the latter case oxygen, and forming a deep 
violet solution from which violetcolourad crystals separate. This substance 
is decomposed by water, alkalies precipitating manganic hydroxide. Its 
absorption spectrum is described by Jaeschke and Meyer. 1 When the violet 
solution is evaporated, manganic metaphosphate, Mn(F0,) t .E s 0, 9 separatee as a 
powder. 

The acid pyrophosphate, MnHP 3 0,, has been obtained 4 by dissolving the 
neutral manganic orthophosphate in melted orthophosphorio acid, heating 
for 24 hours at 170*— 190°. 

The double phosphates MnKP,0 7 and Mn ( P,O sl .14HjO, as well as other 
double phosphates, have been prepared. 9 

Manganese and Arsenic. 

Arsenic combines with manganese at 500* G. with incandescence, producing 
arsenides. 1 

The arsenide MnAs is stable only below 400° -450* C. It has specific 
gravity 5'5. It may be also obtained by the action of AsCl, on manganese, in- 
candescence taking place at 500’ C. Regarding its magnetism, see p. 2674 

The arsenide Mn,Aa is stable at high temperatures and may be produced 
from MnAs by heating in absence of air. Grey body. Regarding its magnetic 
properties, see p. ■2674 

The arsenide Mn 3 As 2 is obtained by heating manganese and arsenic to 
700*-800‘ in a stream of hydrogen. Regarding its magnetism, see p. 2674 

Manganese Arsenates. — Several of these are known. The acid 
manganous arsenate, produced by saturating arsenic acid with MnCO s , 
separates from solution as sparingly soluble rectangular tablets. 7 Its mono- 
hydrate, HMnAsO,.HjO, has been obtained. 8 The substance readily dissolves 
in arsenic acid, giving rise to the salt H 4 Mn(Aa0 4 ),, whioh crystallises out 
as rectangular plates. 

Neutral manganous arsenate is obtained by precipitating MnCL, solution 
with sodium arsenate. When MnS0 4 is heated with neutral sodium arsenate 
to 175*, the compound Mnj(As0 4 )j.Hj0 is obtained as brown needles. 
The pyro-arsenate, Mn^AsjOj, is described by Leftvre. 8 Other double 


1 Laspeyres, J. praJct. Chen., 1877, [«.], J 5 , HO. 

1 W. Jaescke and J. Meyer, ZeileeK. pkytbcal. Chm., ISIS, 83 , 281-80, 

* Hermann, Popp. Amaim, 1848, 74 , 808 ; Barbier, CompL rend., 1*02, 135 , 1064, 
1100; Anger, Com.pt. read., 1*01, 133 , *4. 

4 Christensen, he. eit. ; Sohjerning, J. praU, Chm., 18*3, [ill 45 , 616. 

* Schjerning, lot. dL 

* See Wedekind, Zeitseh. Btshtmehm, 1*06, II, 860; Ber. Dssit. physOsnl Oes., 
1906, 4 , 413; Ber., 1*11, 44 , 2468-70. 0. Arrived, 7th Intern. Conpr. Ami. Chen., 
1*09, eeet it 100-08. HUpert and Dieckmann, Ber., 1*11, 44 , 3878-86, P, Sehoen, 
Mdatturpie, 1*11, 8, 789-4L 

7 Set Sehiefer, Zeitseh. Css. Nthwne, Berlin, 1884, 33 , 847 ; Ooloriano, Cmpk. read., 
1888, log, 278. - < 'Otto, J. vratt. Chm, 1884, 2 , 814. 

* Lefivre, Cmpt. rend, 1890, ns, 406; An a. CM*. Phps., 1692, [vtl 37 , 29; 
Heieherd, Ber., 1838, 31, *188} Stareehegsn, /. prsM. Chm, 18*8, SI, 88. 
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ShAsoIhO^!?^ raenti0n6d are ammmkm anemu, 

MnJNH 4 A8U 4 .bU 2 0, and mangamrmmgnmtt, Mn,(AsOA, MnCl > 

itangmtcarumte, Mn (As0 4 ) 2 .2H 2 0, has been obtained i„ the same way 
M manganic phosphate. It forms a grey powder. Several double salts with 
alkali arsenates have been obtained. 1 ^ 

Mangamu, antnilt, Mi, s (As 0 3 ) 2 .5H 2 0, obtained by precipitating a 
manganous salt solution with neutral ammonium arsenite, is a pale rose- 
coloured precipitate, which rapidly darkens in air. 

Manganese and Antimony. 

Mangantte antinomic, MnSb, has been prepared by direct union, also by 
igrmtmg antimony with manganese-thermit purified by treating with bromine 
Blac^ strongly magnetic, 3 ciystallme powder of specific gravity 5-6, soluble in 
hot MU and HIN0 3 . Loses its magnetism between 320 -330' C. The anti- 

monide Mn^b is also known. 

Mangamm antinomic, Mn(SbO s ). 2 , is a white, sparingly soluble precipitate 
obtained by precipitating MnCL, with KSbO s . 4 * 


Manganese and Bismuth. 

Mangamu bwmvihide , MuBi, s is prepared by heating bismuth with 
manganese amalgam in an atmosphere of hydrogen, also by the interaction 
of manganese-thermit and bismuth. Silver-white in colour. 5 Loses its 
magnetism between 360'-380° C. Readily attacked by acids except con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid. 


1 Stein, Ann aim, 1850, 74 , ‘418. 

a Leftvre, Cimpt. raid., 1890, no, 405 ; ifnn. Chim. Phys., 1892, [vi], 27 , 29; 
Reichard, Bar., 1898, 31 , 2185 ; Stavenhagen, /. prakt. Chm., 1895, 51 , 36. 

* Hilpert and Dieckmann. Bcr.. 1911, 44 , 2831-35. Wedekind and Fetzer, Tier., 
1907, 40 , 1288 ; ZtUkh. physikal. Chan., 1909, 65, 814-32. 

* Rammelaberg, Pogg. Annular,. 52, 193 ; Ebel, Per., 1889, 22 , 3014 ; Senderena, Bull. 
Sot. thin., 1899, [iiL], 21 , 58. 

* Hilpert and Dieckmann, Bur., 1911, 44 , 2831-35; Wedekind and Veit, Per., 1911, 

44 , 2883-70. 
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chemical properties of, 68-71. 
complex derivatives of, 117. 
compressibility of, 65. 
density of, 65. 
detection of, 138. 
dissociation of, 65. 
estimation of, 139. 
history of, 52. 
liquid, 63, 65, 175. 
boiling-point of, 65. 
chemical properties of, 71. 
critical temperature and pressure of, 66. 
density of, 65. 
electric conductivity of, 65. 
expansion of, 66. 
latent heat of, 66. 
melting-point of, 66. 
molecular volume of, 66. 
refractive index of, 66* 
specific heat of, 66. 

. specific volume of, 66. . 
vapour tension of, 67. 


Chlorine, melting-point of, 6, 64, 66, 67. 
molecular heat or, 66* 
occurrence of, 51. 
physical properties of, 6, 64-68. 
physiological action of, 76. 
preparation of, 53. 
relative abundance of, 1. 
refractive index of, 66. 
solid, 67. 

specific heat of, 67. 
solubility of, in brine, 78. 

in water, 72. 
specific heat of, 65. 
valency of, 75. 
viscosity of, 65. 

Chlorine di-oxide, 13. See vndeb Peroxide. 
Chlorine beptoxide, 13, 123. * 

preparation of, 123. 
properties of, 123-124. 

Chlorine hydrate, 74. , 

Chlorine manufacture, 56. 

Deacon Process, 60. 

Electrolytic Process, 62. 

Weldon's Process, 57. 

Chlorine monoxide, 13, 119. 
boiling-point of, 120. 
density of, 119. 
explosibility of, 120. 
heat of formation of, 119. 
oxidising power of, 120. 
preparation of, 119. 
properties of, 119-121. 

Chlorine peroxide, 121. 
boiling-point of, 122. 
density of, 122. 
explosibility of, 122. 
melting-point of, 122. 
oxidising power of, 122. 
preparation of, 121. 
properties of, 122-123. 
solubility of, 123. 

Chlorobromiaes, 175. 

Chlorous acid, 127. 

Ckondrut crispus, 190. 

Chrom-iodic acid, 242. 

Cobalt bromides, 171. 

Coccinite, 189, 

Cod liver oil, 190. 

Coleite, 52. 

Complex chlorides, 117. 

Oonay’s fluid, 801. 

Copper chloride, 118. 

hydrate of, 118. 

Cotunite, 52. 

Cryolite, 23, 


Daubriiti, 62. 

Deacon’s process, 60. 
Dephlogisticated muriatic soul, 52. 
Di&logite, 812. 

Dolomite, 189. 

Double bromide#, 178. 
chlorides, 114, 
fluoride#, 46. 
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Douglasite, 52. 
Draper effect, 82. 


Eglsbtonite, 52. 
Euchemia spinosa, 190. 
Euchlorine, 128. 


Fluxllits, 28. 

Fluormpatite, 23. 

Fluorides, 44 . 
acid, 46. 
double, 46-48. 
oxy-,49^ 

Fluorine, Chap. II. 
action, of, on glass, 29. 
atomic refraction of, 27. 

weight of, 6, 31. 
boiling-point of, 6, 28. 
combination of, with hydrogen, 28. 
decomposition of water by, 28. 
density of, 27. 
detection of, 82. 
estimation of, 32. 
history of, 24. 

magnetic susceptibility of, 28. 
melting-point of, 6, 28. 
molecular volume of, 28. 
occurrence of, 22. 
preparation of, 24. 
properties of, 27-31. 
relative abundance of, 1. 
resemblance of, towards oxygen, 8. 
specific volume of, 28. 
spectrum of, 27. 

Fluorine ion, 40. 

Fluorobromidee, 175. 

Fluorapa%23, 24. 

Franklinite, 256. 

Fucus filum, 190. 
terrains, 190. 
vesicuUma, 141, 190. 


Halogens, affinity surfaces of, 18. 
comparison of affinities of, 16. 
compounds of, with each other, 12. 
metnods of preparing, 2, 
oxides of, 13. 
oxy acids of, 18. 
physical constants of, 6. 
position in periodic table, 8; 

relative abundance of the, 1. 

resemblanoes between the, 18. 

Haurerite, 256. 

Hausmauaite, 256, 281. 

Heptamangan dinitride, 816. 

Hieratite, 28. 

Horasilver, 52. 

Hhbnerite, 256. 

Huraaulito, 256, , . , 

Hydriodic acid. Set Hydrogen iodide. 
Hydrobromic acid. Set Hydrogen bromide. 
Hydrochloric acid. See Hydrogen chloride. 


Hydrofluoric acid. See Hydrogen fluoride 
Hydrogen bromide, 157. 
additive compounds, 169. 
hydrates, 167. 
occurrence, 157. 

aqueous, constant boiling solution, 164. 
heat of dilution, 166, 
molecular conductivity, 167. 
molecular rotation, 167. 
preparation of, 161. 
gas, absorption by charcoal, 164. 
chemical actions, 168. 
density, 162. 
dissociation, 168. 
heat of formation, 162 . 
heatofsolutioD, 166, 166. 
liquefaction, 162. 
preparation, 157-161. 
solubility in water, 164. 
specific heat, 162. 
vapour pressure, 165. 
liquid, density, 162jl63. 
electric conductivity, 164. 
refractive index, 164. 
specific conductivity, 164. 
vapour pressure, 163. 

Hydrogen chloride, 80. 
history, 80. 
occurrence, 80. 
aqueous, avidity of, 11, 106. 
composition at boiling-point, 104. 
compressibility coefficient, 106. 
,density of, 102-103. 
diHusibility of, 106. 
expansion of, 102. • 
freezing-points of, 106. 
friction coefficient, 106. 
heat of neutralisation of, 11. 
heat of solution of, 101. 
molecular conductivity of, 105. 
properties of, 100-108. 
refractive index of, 106. 
specific conductivity of, 105. 
specific heat of, 106. 
technical preparation of. 87-89. 
technical purification of, 89. 
transport and storage, 92. 
uses, 92. 

gaseous, absorption by charcoal, 96. 
action of light on, 96. 

composition of, 100. 

density of, 93. 
dissociation of, 93. 

electric conductivity of solutions of, 
95, 105. 

heat of formation of, 93. 
heat of solution of, 94. 
preparation of, 81-87. 
properties of, 92-96. 
refractive index of, 93. 
solubility in water of, 101, 102. 
specific heats of, 93. 
hydrates of, 107. 
liquid, 96-99. 
association of, 98. 
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Hydrogen chloride— 

liquid, boiling-point of, 97. 
chemical activity of, 98*99. 
critical temperature of, 97. 
density of, 97. 
electric conductivity of, 98. 
refractive index of, 98. . 
vapour pressure of, 98. 
solid, 99. 

melting-point of, 99. 

Hydrogen fluoride, 88. 
hydrates of, 42. 

anhydrous, action on glass of, 37. 
analogy of water and, 8, 41. 
boiling-point of, 86. 
composition of, 42. 
density of, 42. 
electric conductivity of, 86. 
heat of formation of, 9, 36. 
.preparation of, S3, 
properties of, 36-41. 
aqueous, avidly of, 11. 
boiling-point of, 39. 
composition of, 42. 
density of, 39. 
electric conductivity of, 40. 
electrolytio dissociation of, 11, 40. 
heat of dilution of, 38. 
heat of neutralisation of, 11, 38. 
purification of, 35. 
relative strength of, 40. 
transport and storage of, 36. 
uses of, 44. , 

gaseous, association of, 43. 

Hydrogen iodide# 20 8. 
hydrates of, 213. 
occurrence, 189, 208. 
aqueous, avidity, 11. 
density, 212. 

electric conductivity, 211. 
electrolytic dissociation, 11. 
heat of dilution, 210. 
heat of neutralisation, 11. 
molecular conductivity, 211. 
molecular rotation, 211. 
preparation, 210-217, 
gaseous, absorption by carbon, 210. 
action of sunlight on, 215. 
chemical properties, 215-216. 
density, 210. 
dissociation of, 214. 



Hydrogen per-ohloride, 118. 

per-iodiae, 217. 
Hypobromitee, 180, 
Hypobromoui acid, 179. 

constitution of, 181. 
Hypochlorites, 127. 
Hypochlorous arid, 124. 

constitution of, 127. 
Hypododites, 231. 
Hypo-iodoua acid, 231. 
constitution of, 238. 


Induction, photochemical, 83. 
period, 83. 

Inulin, 206. 

Iodates, 212. 
acid-, 246. 

determination of, 255. 
double, 246. 

Iodic acid, 15, 237. 

action of heat on, 240. 
chemical properties of, 240. 
ehrom-, 242. 

complex derivatives, 242. 
constitution of, 246. 
electric conductivity, 240. 
hydrates of, 239. 
molybdo-, 242. 

I physical constants of, *239. 
preparation of, 237. 

Iodides, 217. 
acid, 219. 
normal, 217. 
per-, 221. 
sub-, 223. 

Iodine, Chap. V. 
adsorption by charcoal. 205, 
atomic weight of, 6, 207. 
boiling-point of, 197. 
chemical properties of, 205-207. 
coloration of starch by, 206. 
crystalline, 197. 
density of solid, 197. 
detection and estimation, 254. 
dispersion equivalent, 202. 
dissociation of, 199. 
heat of formation, 199. 
heats of solution, 204. 
history of, 191. 
latent heat of, 199. 
melting-point of, 197, 
occurrence «f, 189. 
physical properties of, 6, 197-205. 
preparation, 191 >195. 

laboratory, 195. 
purification, 195-197. 
relative abundance of, 1. 
solubility in various solvents, 203. 

in water, 202. 
specifio Heat of, 199. 
spectrum, 200. 

Stanford's process for preparing, 192. 
stills, 192. 
uses of, 207. 
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Iodine, vapour dmiity, 199, 
vapour pressure, 198, 

Iodise manufacture, electrolytic, 194 
from caliche, 194, 
from seaweed, 192. 

Iodine monobromide, 230. 
density of, 280. 

Iodine monochloride, 224. 
chemical action of, 228-227. 
dissociation of, 226. 
isomerism, 226. 
physical constants of, 225. 
preparation, 224. 
uses of, 227. 

Iodine oxychloride, 280. 
oxyflfloride hydrate, 224. 
jentabromide, 231. 
pentachlpride, 230, 
pentafluoride, 224. 
pent-oxide^ 13, 235. 

physical constants of, 286. 
tetrachloride, 229. 
tetroxide, 238. 
trichloride, 227. 
chemical properties of, 228-229. 
constitution, 229. 
dissociation of, 228. 
double compounds of, 229. 
physical constants of, 228. 
solubility, 228. 

Iodine fcrfoxide, 233. 


Jacobsite, 256. 


Kelp, 191, 
ash, 191. 
substitute, 192. 
Kerar^rite, 52. 


Laminaria dipitata, 190, 191. 
taceharina, 190. 
denophylla, 190, 191. 
Lawrencite, 52. 

Lepidolite, 28. 

Lichenin, 206. 

Linguaite, 62. 


Matrocyttu pyrifera, 190. 

Magnee, 268. 

Magnesia, 268. 
nigra, 258. 

Magnesius lapis, 268. 

Malachite, 189. 

Mallardite, 807. 

Manganarsenwagnerite, 321. 

Manganate, barium, 294. 
potassium, 298. 
sodium, 294. 

Manganates, constitution of, 291. 
general properties of, 290, 
preparation of, 290. 


Manganese, Chap. YL 
alloys, 265-267. 
atomic heat of, 262. 
atomic weight of, 264. 
boiling-point, 261, 
brass, 266. 
bronze, 265, 

chemical properties of, 263-264. 
cupro-, 266. 
density of, 261. 
detection of, 267. 
estimation of, 267. 
evaluation of ores of, 268. 

German silver, 266. 
melting-point of, 261. 
molecular refraction of, 262. 
physical properties of, 6, 261-263. 
preparation of, 259. * 

position in periodic table, 21. 
recovery of, in Weldon process, 58. 
relative abundance of, 1. 
specific heat of, 26 L 
spectrum, 262. 1 

uses, 265. 
valency, 265. 

Manganese alums, 308, 
antimonide, 321. 
arsenide, 320. 
bismuthide, 321. 
blende, 256. 
bromate, 275. 
calcite, 256. 
carbide, 312. 
di-boride, 311. 
di-oxide, 284. 
colloidal, 285. 
constitution of, 287. 
dissociation of, 286. 
hydrates of, 288. 
isomerism of, 288. 
uses of, 287. 
di-silicide, 314. 
di-sulphide, 804. 
granite, 315. 
heptoxide, 294. 
iodate, 276. 
monoboride, 311. 
mouosilicide, 314. 
monosulphide, 302. 
monoxide, 277. 
phosphides, 317. 
selemde, 310. 
selenite, 310. 

hydrates of, 310. 
sesquioxide, 282. 
silicide, 314. 
silicofiuoride, 315.’ 
spar, 256, 312. 
spinel, 256. 
telluride, 311. 
tetrabromide, 275. 
tetrachloride 272, 287. 

double salts of, 273. 
tetrafluoride, 270. 
tetriodate, 276. 
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Meogsaese thiocyanate, 814. 
trichloride, 272. 

doable salts of, 278. 
tri-iodide, 276. 
tri*oxide, 289. 

Manganic acid, 290. 
ammonimoiulphftte, 809. 
arsenate, 821. 
e*»ium alum, 809. 
fluoride, 269. 
hydroxides, 288. 
metaphosphate, 820. 
orthophosphate, 819. 
oxide, 282. 


pyrophosphate, 320. 
rubidium alum, 809. 
salts, 284. 
selenite, 310. 
sulphate, 808. 

Manganite, 256, 288, 284. 
calcium, 288. 

Manganiies, 287, 288. 

Manganocalcitc, 318. 1 

Manganocyanic acid, 314. 

Mangano-manganic oxide, 280. 

Manganosite, 277. 

Manganous acid, 285. 
aluminium sulphate, 308. 
antimonate, 821. 
apatite, 319. 

* arsenate, 320. 
arsenite, 321. 
borate, 812. 
bromide, 274. 

hydrates of, 275. 
carbonate, 312. 

hydrated, 313. 
chlorate, 274. 
chloride, 270. 
double salts, 272. 
isomorphism of, 271. 
solubility of, 271, 272. 
cyanide, 313. 
di- metaphosphate, 819. 
di-thionate, 810. 
fluoride, 269. 
hexamet&phoephate, $19. 
hydroxide, 279. 
iodide, anhydrous, 275. 

hydrated, 276. 
metaphosphatee, 319. 
nitrate, 816. 
hydrates of, 316. 
solubility of, 816. 
orthophosphate, 819. 
oxide, 277. 
perchlorate, 274. 
phosphate*, 818. . 
py warse aa te, 82a 
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minute, 311 


Manganous Bulphite, 804, 
doable s»lU of, S08. 
hydrates of, 807. 
solubility of, 800, 
sulphite, 300, 
double eelte of, 810, - 
trimetaphoenhate, 810. 

Matlockite, 62, 

Molybdo- iodic «id, 242. 

Xoiysite, 62. 

Mnriatie Mid, 62. 
bese, 62. 

Murium, 62. 

Hycodtrm aetti, 268. 


Naxtoxitx, 62. 
Nitryl fluoride, 80. 
Nocerin, 28. 


OXVILUOXIDKS, 49. 
Oxymuriatic acid, 62. 


| Padina pavonia, 268. 
j Pentamangandinitride, 816. 

Perbromidee, 176. 

Perchlorates, 187. 

Perehlorio acid, 182. 
coustitutiou, 187. 
density, 180. 
electric conductivity, ISO. 
hydrat* of, 185. 

Per iodates, 249. 
constitution of, 262. 

Fer-iodic Mid, meao-, 249. 
meta-, 249. 

■ ortho-, 247. 

constitution of, 262 
electric conductivity, 248. 
physical constants, 248. 

Per-iodides, 221. 

Permanganates, 297. 

Permanganate, ammonium, 802 
barium, 302 
calcium, 802. 
potassium, 298. 
stiver, 802 
sodium, SOI, 
strontium, 802. 

Permanganic scid, 296. 
eoaductivity of, 296. 
oxychloride, 174. 

Phoegeslte, 62 

Photochemical induction, 83. 

Platinum dichloride, 117. 
immiuo derivative, 117. 
tetnchloride, 117. 
ammino derivative, 117. 
complex derivatives, 117. 

Poltaulte, 284, 286. 

Polybromide^ 176. 
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Potassium chlorate, ISO. 
oupromangano-cyanide, 314, 
manganate, 293. 
manganichloride, 278. 
manganifluoride, 270. 
manganicyanide, 814. 
manganite, 288. 
manganocyanide, 313. 
manganous cyanide, 818. 
perbromide, 176. 
permanganate, 298. 

0 reactions of, 299-301. 

solubility, 299. 
rhodipentabromide, 178, 

Psilomelane, 266, 284, 286. 

^ Pyrolusfte, 256, 284. 

Red oxide of manganese, 280. 

Rhodochrosite, 266, 312. 

Rhodonite, 816. 

Hhus vemicifera, 280. 

Rock salt, 50. 

Rubidium manganichloride, 273. 
manganifluoride, 271. 


Sal natron, 194. 

Salt cake, 87. 

Saponarin, 206. 

Silicon tecrafluoride, 36, 46. 

Silver fluoride, 80. 

jKsrmanganate, 302. 

Sodium cupromangano-cyanide, 314. 
manganate, 294. 
manganicyanide, 814. 
manganocyanide, 314. 
permanganate, 301. 

Spessartin, 816. 


Strontium permanganate, 302. 
Sub-bromides, 177. 
Sub-iodides, 208. 

Sulphur furnace, 194. 

waste, 192. 

Sussexite, 256. 

Szmikite, 256, 307. 


Tephroite, 316. 

Thallium ohlorobromides, 175. 

isomerism of, 175. 

Topaz, 23. 

Tnmangandinitrete, 315. 
Trimanganic tetroxide, 280. 
density, 281. 
hydroxides, 282. 
Trimangantetrasulphide, 304. 


Udells, 193. 


Varkch, 191. 

Varex, 191. 

Vtrongia plicifera, 190. 


Wad, 256. 
Weldon rand, 57. 

process, 67. 
Wolframite, 256. 
Wrack, 191. 


Yttro-oeritk, 28. 


Zoster a marina, 258. 
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